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ON THE RUBRIC FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HOLY 
COMMUNION, 


I‘ew things have given greater occasion for the cavils of Romanists 
and dissenters against the church of England than the laxity with 
which the rubric is regarded by too many clergymen, and the conse- 
quent want of uniformity in several particulars which is but too pre- 
valent in the mode of celebrating the divine service. ‘There can be 
no doubt that a vast number of amiable and zealous men seem never 
to have sufficiently considered their obligations in this respect—obli- 
gations imposed, not merely by the law of the land, to which they, 
above all men, are bound to yield an exemplary obedience, but by 
their own promises and subscriptions, given on the most solemn occa- 
sions, and at every step of their spiritual promotion, The act of uni- 
formity (14 Car. IL. cap. iv. § 2) has most truly said, “ that nothing 
conduceth more to the settling of the peace of this nation, (which is 
desired of all good men,) nor to the honour of our religion, and the 
propagation thereof, than an universal agreement in the public wor- 
ship of Almighty God.” But even were this not as evidently true as 
I should hope most Christians will feel it to be, it may fairly be 
questioned whether anything which places the integrity of the minister 
and his regard for truth and honesty in a questionable situation, can 
fail of operating most injuriously on his pastoral efficiency. lew 
clergymen will be disposed to make light of the serious transactions of 
that day on which, for the first time after their institution or collation, 
they read the service of the church in the presence of the assembled 
congregation, and then and there renewed the declaration which they 
had previously subscribed before their diocesan: “ 1 will conform to 
the liturgy of the church of England as it is now by law established.” 

They would do well, however, to recollect that it was upon the faith 
of such engagements they obtained institution and admission ; that 
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the observance of them is their title to a continued possession of their 
preferments ; and (what it is perhaps no less important to weigh and 
consider) that they can scarcely expect to make much progress in the 
estimation of their people, or (unless it be during a general paralysis 
of public morals) to escape their contempt, if, in the face of such de- 
clarations, pronounced and subscribed before God and the church, at a 
moment of the utmost solemnity and importance, they give any rea- 
son to apprehend that they regard their promises merely as idle forms 
to which they have submitted for the sake of a benefice. 

In many particulars the rubric is commonly violated without any 
pretence for excuse or justification. ‘There are a few cases, however, 
where it is pleaded that there is an ambiguity of language which may 
admit of difference of construction; and, in some instances, a de- 
ficiency of express direction. ‘This, wherever it may occur, can never 
justify a variety of practice in the same diocese. ‘The preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer (which, as well as every other part of that 
book, is part and parcel of an act of parliament) having provided for 
all such cases, that “ the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any- 
thing, shall always resort to the bishop of the diocese, who by his dis- 
cretion shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same ;” 
to which it adds the important proviso, “so that the same order be 
not contrary to anything contained in this book.” For our bishops 
do not claim the power of dispensing with an act of parliament. As 
the ecclesiastical judges and officers of the crown, they have the right 
(and their right is here asserted) to explain such difficulties and re- 
solve such doubts as may arise from deficiency or ambiguity ; but to 
authorize any one, either by example or injunction, to disobey the 
rubric, they have none. In fact, they have no more power to dis- 
pense with this act of parliament than with any other. 

The object of the present inquiry is to discover what is the inten- 
tion of the rubric which directs the mode of distributing the conse- 
crated elements in the holy communion. That the practice is by no 
means uniform, needs no proof. In some places, the words of distri- 
bution are pronounced but once to as many communicants as are 
assembled round the Lord's table at one time; in others, they are 
pronounced to every two, three, or four persons. In the greater 
number of churches with which I am acquainted, the practice still is 
to pronounce the words to every communicant separately. Those 
who adopt the former methods justify their practice either by the 
example of some other person, or by the expediency of shortening 
the service. ‘The former, | fear, can have no real weight in such a 

question. As for shortening the service, it must have some limit, and 
what this is to be, except the rubric, I confess myself unable to dis- 
cover. It would shorten the service very considerably to pronounce 
the words once for all, and then send the sacrament round the church 
to be distributed by the churchwardens, or to be divided by the people 
among themselves. It would save still more time to give both the 
clements together, a mode of delivery of some antiquity and extensive 
usage, To speak plainly, if this system of modifying the service in 
order to curtail its length be allowable, I cannot see what is the use 
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of rubrics, nor can I understand why the revisers and compilers of 
our liturgy refused to gratify the nonconformists and puritans by re- 
ducing the rubric to a directory, which might guide the minister with- 
out absolutely circumscribing his liberty. But where is one to stop ? 
Where does conformity end and nonconformity begin? Does irre- 
gularity mean nothing more than taking greater liberties than I do? 
What use is there in promising to conform to the liturgy as by law 
established? And if this promise admits of clergymen shortening the 
service at discretion, by what form of words could they have bound 
themselves to adhere to the letter of the rubric? I know that men 
of real amiability and zeal have done and still do these things, and I 
believe it to be a sign of the times that such things can be done with- 
out loss of character ; still more symptomatic, that they seem to inflict 
no wound on the consciences of those who do them. ‘To those who 
make light of irregularity, and turn off the remonstrance by a sneer 
at ultra-churchmen, I know not what to say. Perhaps one can say 
nothing better than what has been already suid by our reformers :— 
“ Although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in itself considered, is but a 
small thing, yet the wilful and contemptuous transgression, and breaking of a com- 
mon order and discipline, is no small offence before God. Let all things be done 
among you, saith St. Paul, in a seemly and due order; the appointment of the which 
order pertaineth not to private men, therefore no man ought to take in hand, or pre- 


sume to appoint or alter avy public or common order in Christ’s church, except he 
be lawfully called and authorized thereunto.”* 


The only legitimate subject of discussion in the present instance I 
conceive therefore to be, whether the rubric be ambiguous and leave 
room for variety of construction. I hope the following remarks may 
afford some assistance to those who entertain any doubt about the 
matter, and I am induced to feel more sanguine hope of their proving 
useful, because they have given satisfaction to several of my brethren 
to whom I have communicated some of them in private. 

Without entering into any minute examination of the ancient 
liturgies, it would seem to have been the custom of the Roman church, 
in the third century, to give the elements to each communicant sepa- 
rately, and to repeat the words of distribution to each. This much, I 
conceive, may be inferred from the account of Novatian’s conduct 
given by Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, in his letter to Fabius, Bishop of 
Antioch, preserved by Eusebius.t From which it appears that Nova- 
tian, in administering the eucharist, when distributing to each person, 
instead of pronouncing the usual words of distribution, exacted from 
the communicant an oath that he would never forsake him and return 
to Cornelius. 


* Preface to Book of Common Prayer, ‘‘ Of Ceremonies, why some be abolished,” 
&e. 

t Moinens yap rag weorpogag, xal Siavéuwy ixdotw Th mégos, xa. inidsdo! ¢ ToiTo Juve 
Got ToD eidoyery Tole Tadaumagous avOgumous avaynater, KaTiy uy aufotions ta ¢ Yigg Tag 
ToS AaBivros, xal uh aBeic ig dv duvievreg elewor talra® tog yae ixelvou ypicouan Héyeus. 
iuoesy mor xaTe TO camatos eal Too aluares ToD Kugloy imav Inco Xeglerou, unBiwort ps 
xatahimeiy nou tmiorgibas wig KogynAsow xual 6 dose avoeumos ou We-Tepov yeveT au, ' pn 
WE Tiger aiTH xaTagacasTo’ xa) VT) TOD elms y AapwCdvovTa Tir deror ixeivor, Td ami, omiTs 
ay Ew weds Kegvidsoy AtyermEuseb, Eccl. Hist., lib. vi. c. xliii. p. 315, ed. Reading. 
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At a later period, however, the custom of the Western church is 
pretty well ascertained. In the time of Pope Gregory the Great, or 
at least in the time of Johannes Diaconus, his biographer, (for the 
form is not given in the Liber Sacramentorum,) the words of delivery 
were in the singular number,* which is also the case in the different 
forms collected by Menard, the Benedictine.t And that the words 
of distribution were repeated to each communicant is to be gathered, 
not only from this being (as I am informed) still the custom in the 
Roman-catholic church,t but from rubrics which are found in some 








* The whole passage is extremely curious, and a remarkable proof how far the 
superstitious notions of the ninth century fell short of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion in the sixteenth,or rather, to speak more truly, how utterly irreconcileable they are 
with that doctrine which they are now alleged to support:—“ Matrona quedam beato 
Gregorio per stationes publicas missarum solemnia celebranti, solitas oblationes ob- 
tulerat. Cui post mysteria traditurus, cum diceret; ‘ Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi conservet animam tuam’: lasciva subrisit. Ille continuo dexteram ab ejus 
ore convertens, partem illam dominici corporis super altare deposuit. Expletis vero 
missarum solenniis, matronam coram populo inquisivit quam ob rem corpus domi- 
nicum susceptura ridere presumserit. At illa diu mussitans, tandem prorupit,  Quia 
panem, inquiens, ‘quem propriis manibus me fecisse cognoveram, tu corpus domi- 
nicum perhibebas.’ Tune Gregorius pro incredulitate mulieris, cum tota plebe se 
in orationem prostravit: et post paululum surgens, particulam panis quam super 
altare posuerat, carnem factam reperit: quam coram cunctis incredule matrone de- 
moustrans, ad credulitatis gratiam tam illam revocare potuit, quam totum populum 
confirmare curavit. Rursus itaque in orationem cum eisdem prostratus, carnis frus- 
tum in panis primordia reformavia [sic.]—S. Greg. Pape Vita Auctore Johanne 
Diacono, lib. IL. c. xli. opp. S. Greg. tom. iv. col. 58, C—E, ed. Ben. It is 
humiliating to find the Benedictines in their Index referring to this story as a proof 
that the dogma of transubstantiation was not accounted a novelty in the age of Gre- 
gory. Under the word Eucharistia (index to the first part of vol. iv.) the second 
reference is “ Transubstantionis dogma tune temporis novum non videbatur, 11. a. b. 
e. 58, d.e.” Johannes Diaconus addresses his life of Gregory to Pope John VITI., 
who reigned from 872 to 882 ; so that this passage is a proof of what was orthodox 
doctrine at Rome in the latter end of the ninth century—nay, more, Guitmond, 
Archbishop of Aversa, in 1066, nearly two centuries later, in his refutation of 
Berengarius, quotes this very story from Joannes Diaconus as a miracle wrought in 
support of the true nature of the eucharist, and yet calls the piece of bread which 
Gregory laid on the altar, ‘‘ Dominici corporis portionem.” Guitmundi Archiep. 
Avers. de Corporis et Sanguinis Christi veritate in Eucharistia, lib. iii. Bibl. Patr. 
tom. xviii. p. 460. ZLugd. 1677. 

t Note et observationes in Liber Sacramentorum S. Gregorii Papa. Auctore D. 
Hucone Menanno, Monacho Renedictino. inter opp. S. Greg. tom. iii. coll. 579, 
S80, ed. Ben. See also Mabillon de Liturg. Gall. p. 452, Paris. 1685, 4to; Asse- 
man, Cod. Lit., lib. iv. pars. ii. p. 209, Rom. 1752, 4to; Martene, de Ritibus. lib. i. 
c. iv. art. viii, tom. i, p. 156, folio; Bassani, 1788. Martene quotes from the 
Council of Rouen, in the ninth century, (cire. 878) the second canon of which re- 
cites this form: “ Nulli autem laico aut femina eucharistiam in manibus ponat, sed 
tantum in os ejus cum his verbis ponat ; ‘Corpus Domini et sanguis prosit tibi ad re- 
missionem peecatorum, et ad vitam wternam.’” Also, in the Supplement to the Syriac 

Liturgies, printed by Asseman, ( Codex Liturg. lib. iv. pars. ii. p. 209, Rom. 1752, 
4to,) “ Et dum communionem tribuit sacerdotibus, diaconis, aut populo dicit, 
‘Corpus, et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi datur tibi in remissionem debitorum, 
et in veniam peccatorum in utroque seculo. Amen.’ ” 


$ In the Garden of the Soul, (p. 255, Liverpool, 1832,) this direction is given to 
the communicant: “* When the priest gives you the blessed sacrament, saying, The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul to everlasting life, Amen, receive it 
with a lively faith,” &c. That the priest repeats these words to each communicant, 
I have, on the information of a person who had been a communicant in the church 
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manuscript copies of the canon. Thus, in a missal of the eleventh 
century, which has been printed by the Benedictine editors of the 
works of Gregory the Great,* the rubric directs the words of delivery 
to be said to each communicant: “ Deinde cum ceperit communicare 
clerum sive populum, dicat singulis ; ‘ Perceptio corporis Domini nostri 
sit tibi vita et salus, et redemtio omnium peccatorum tuorum.’” To 
which is immediately added a form to be used (as it would seem) by 
the priest when communicating himself: “ The prayer of St. Gregory, 
Pope.—‘ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ profit me to the remission 
of all sins unto life eternal.’ Oratio Sancti Gregortt Papea.—‘ Corpus 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi prosit mihi in remissionem omnium pecca- 
torum ad vitam eternam.’’’+ It is not a little remarkable, however, 
that in neither the Roman missal nor in that of Salisbury or of York 
is there any form of delivery to the communicants prescribed. In the 
Roman missal the priest is directed, before receiving the host, to say, 
“ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve my soul unto everlast- 
ing life. Amen.”? “ Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat 
aniinmam meam in vitam eeternam. Amen.” And, in like manner, 
before receiving the cup, to say, “ The blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve my soul unto everlasting life. Amen.”  “ Sanguis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam meam in vitam eeternam. 
Amen.” With regard to the communicants, however, the Roman 
missal merely directs that if there be any to be communicated he 
shall communicate them,—* Si qui sunt communicandi eas commu- 
nicet, antequam se purificet,’—without prescribing any words of de- 
livery. In the missals of Salisbury and York, where the words with 
which the priest is to communicate himself differ materially from 
those in the Roman, there is no form of distribution whatever, and 
in fact no rubric to direct the priest to communicate the people at all, 
nor indeed anything to lead one to suppose that any one but the priest 
was to be communicated. Whether the conditional form of the Ro- 
man rubric, and the absence of rubric in the York and Salisbury 
missals, are symptoms of the neglect of the communion to which the 
doctrine of the mass and the use of solitary masses naturally and al- 
most inevitably lead, I do not undertake to say; but the construction 
of the Roman, York, and Salisbury rubrics cannot be overlooked by 
any one who desires to understand the rubrics constructed by our 
reformers. I do not in the least question that in these countries, up 
to the time of Edward the Sixth, the communicants, when there 
happened to be any, received the bread one by one, and with words 


ee - - eee 


of Rome. ‘The custom a century ago is ascertained on the authority of Benedict 
XIV. in his work on the Mass: “ ‘Tum uni cuique porrigit sacramentum, faciens 
cum eo signum crucis supra Pyxidem, et singulis dicit : ‘Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi custodiat animam tuam in vitam «wternam. Amen,’”— De Sacrosancto missa 
Sacrificio, lib. ii. cap. xxii. Bened. xiv. opp. tom, vill. p. 84, Venet. 1788, fol. 

* Tom. iii. Appendix ad Lib. Sacram. col. 251. 

+ Ibid. In an Ordo Romanus, printed by Mabillon, in the Museum Italicum, 
(tom. ii, p. 312,) the rubric is in these words: ‘ Porrigat singulis cum dextra 
inanu sacram communionem, dicendo: Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat 
animam tuam in vitam aternam. Amen.” 
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of delivery addressed to each separately ; nor have I any doubt that 
these words, with merely the change of person,—“ dit” or “ tuam,” 
instead of “ mihi” or “ meam,”—were precisely the same as those 
pronounced by the priest in communicating himself. I have no ques- 
tion, for instance, that when there happened to be any communicants, 
the priest, in delivering the host, said to each person—“ Corpus 
Domini Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in vitam eternam ;’’ or, 
where the Salisbury missal was used, “ Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi sit tibi peccatori via et vita.’’* 

If, therefore, our reformers had left the matter in this particular as 
they found it, that is, merely stating at what part of the service the 
priest was to distribute the communion, I cannot conceive that any 
reasonable doubt could be made as to their intentions; in other words, 
unless they constructed a rubric expressly and distinctly forbidding 
the method hitherto in use, I should feel no doubt that they intended 
to continue that method—namely, that the priests should, as formerly, 
distribute the sacrament to each communicant separately, and repeat 
the words of distribution to each person in the singular number. ‘This 


ee 





* The rubric in the Salisbury missal is in these words :—* Ad corp* dicat cu humili- 


atione anqua percipiat. Ave in eternum sctissima caro Christi: mibi an oia et super 
oia summa duleedo, Corp* domini nostri Jesu Cristi sit michi peccatori via et vita. 


In no + mine patris et filii et spiritus sancti Amen. Hic sumat corpus cruce pri* 
facta cu’ ipso corpore ante os. Deide ad saguine cu magna devotione dicens, Ave 
in eternu celestis potus mihi ante oia et super omia suma dulcedo corpus et sanguis 
dni nostri Jesu Cristi prosint mihi petori ad remidiu sempiternum in vita eterna. 


Amen. In noice + patris,” &c.—Missale ad cosuetudine insignis ecclesie Sarum. 
Parisiis, m.p.x. folio. The copy from which this passage has been transcribed is 
printed on vellum, and has the autograph of Archbishop Laud on the title page. It 
is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. In the York missal, (Mis- 


sale ad Usu celiberrime Ecclesie Eboracensis, mcecccc. tringetessimo,) the words 
more nearly resemble those in the Roman :— 
“ Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi sit michi remidium sempiternum in vitam 


eternam, Amen. 
“ Sanguis dni nostri Jesu ypi conservet me in vitam eterna. Am, 


“ Corpus et sanguis dni nri Jesu yi: custodiat corpus meum et aiam mea in 


vitam eternam. Amen.” 


There is no rubric for communicating the people. This last formula seems to 
have suggested those in the Common Prayer-book of 1549. It closely resembles 
that in the Mozarabiec missal printed by Mabillon, (De Liturgia Gallicana, p. 542, 
Paris, 1685, 4to,) “ Corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat corpus 
et animam meam in vitam wternam. Amen.” In the missal printed by Flacius 
Illyricus, and since in the Appendix to Card. Bona, de Rebus Liturgicis, (tom. iii. 
App. p. xxvii. ed. Rob. Sala. Aug. Taurin, 1753, fol.,) is this form: ‘* Perceptio 
corporis, et sanguinis D. N. J. C. sanctificet corpus, et animam tuam in vitam 
wternam. Amen.” Also in the “ Missa Eusebiana,” (ib. p. lxix.) ‘* Antegam sumat 
corpus Christi, dicat » corpus Domini N. J. Christi conservet corpus meum, et ani- 
mam in vitam ewternam, Amen,” 
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should have been my conclusion had they constructed no new rubric, 
but left the priests to administer the sacrament in the manner to which 
they and the people had been for many ages accustomed. But it was 
inconsistent with one of the most important and most valuable objects 
of our reformation to pass by in silence anything which related to the 
question of communion; and therefore, with the same care with 
which they required the communicating of a certain number of per- 
sons as the invariable condition of celebrating the eucharist at all, 
they constructed a rubric supplying the omissions in the Roman, 
York, and Salisbury missals, and making the mode of distribution, 
which had hitherto been allowed by the liturgy to rest on traditionary 
custom, a rule of law. The rubric in the “ Order of the Com- 
munion,”’ printed in 1548, is as follows :— 

* And when he doth deliver the sacrament of the body of Christ, he shall say to 
every one these words following, 

“* The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
unto everlasting life.’ 

“ And the priest delivering the sacrament of the blood, and giving every one to 
drink once, and no more, shall say, 

‘« * The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, preserve thy soul 
unto everlasting life.’ ’** 

This rubric, with the exception of the remarkable change of “ pre- 
serve thy body,” in the first form of delivery, and “ preserve thy soul,” 
in the second, into the more unusual form, “ preserve thy body and 
soul,” is retained in the First Common Prayer-book of Edward VI 
printed in 1549. In this book it stands thus :— 

“@ And when he delivereth the sacrament of the bodie of Christ, he shall saie to 
everie one these woordes, 

‘* * The bodie of our Lorde Jesus Christ, which was geven for thee, preserve thy 
bodie and soule unto everlasting life.’ 

‘* And the minister deliveryng the sacrament of the bloudde, and gevyng every 
one to drinke once and no more, shall saie, 

‘«* The bloud of our Lorde Jesus Christ, whiche was shedde for thee, preserve thy 
hodie and soule unto everlastyng life.’ ”t 

It is worth observing in this part of our inquiry how much more 
explicit this rubric is than that which is found in the Communion 
Office published by Luther in 1523, where it is by no means clear 
how much is left to the discretion of the minister :— 

‘* Deinde communicet tum sese, tum populum, interim cantetur, Agnus Dei. 
Quod si orationem illam: Domine Jesu Christe Fili Dei vivi, qui ex voluntate Pa- 


tris, &c., [one of the prayers in the canon of the Roman mass,] ante sumptionem 
orare voluerit, non male orabit, mutato solum numero singulari in pluralem, nostri 


a 


* Lestrange Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 343. Wilkins, Cone. iv. 13. Spar- 
row, Collect. p. 23,24. See also Cardwell’s reprint of the two Common Prayer- 
books of Edward VI. p. 431, (Oxf. 1838.) It is much to be desired that this vo- 
lume may be followed by another containing the Prayer-book after the revision 
under Elizabeth, and under James I., and also as it stood in the time of Charles I., 
together with the Scotch liturgy. Such a volume, added to that which Dr. Card- 
well has already published, would furnish most important assistance in the study of 
the history of the English church, if accurately printed. 

t This transeript, which differs only in spelling from Whitchurch’s edition, (June, 
1549,) is made from the Dublin edition of Edward the Sixth’s first book of Com- 
mon Prayer, fol. 106, Dubliniw in Officina Humfredi Poweli. cum privilegio ad 
imprimendum solum. Anno Domini, m.p.t1. See also Cardwell’s reprint, p. 303, 
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et nos, pro meis et me. Item et illam: Corpus Domini &c., custodiat animam meam 
rel tuam in vitam eternam. Et sanguis Domini nostri §c. custodiat animam tuam in 
ritum eternam,”* 


A similar observation will apply to the liturgy published by Herman, 
Archbishop of Cologne, in 1543, in his “ Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio,” 
a work which should be carefully consulted by every student of the 
English liturgy. The words of delivery are in the singular number, 
which no doubt determines the mode of delivery to those who had 
never used any other; but the rubric wants the stringency and dis- 
tinctness of the English office :— 


“ Deinde ii qui ad communionem admissi sunt, et eam suo loco expectant, ad 
mensam Domini religiose accedant ordine, prius viri, deinde mulieres, quibus omni- 
bus integrum sacramentum prabeatur, ut corpore et sanguine Domini communicent, 
ita ut ipse id instituit, sumendo non panem tantum, sed etiam calicem. Ad exhi- 
bitionem corporis pastor dicat. Accipe et manduca ad salutem tuam corpus Do- 
mini, quod pro te traditum est. Ad exhibitionem Calicis. Accipe et bibe ad salu- 
tem tuam sanguinem Domini, qui effusus est pro peccatis tuis."t 

So that we already perceive that one peculiarity in which our li- 
turgy, at its first reformation, differed from those that had preceded, (not 
merely those in use in the Roman communion, but from those pub- 
lished by Luther and by Herman of Cologne,) is the care with which 
it confines the minister to one mode of distributing the sacramental 
elements—namely, that they should be delivered to the communicants 
one by one, and that the words of delivery should be repeated to each 
communicant, I suppose it likely, that, in point of fact, the custom 
of the Lutherans was the same as that of the Roman and English 
communions; but in the English liturgy alone was the rubric express 
in its directions. So that, without pursuing the inquiry further, the 
intentions of our reformers seem so plain, that, if I greatly mistake not, 
nothing short of an express direction in the subsequent revisions could 
justify any deviation from their practice. And this view appears 
to derive further confirmation from the fact, that in both these English 
offices our reformers have pointed out precisely what they permitted 
to be done for the purpose of “ expedition.” For immediately after 
the form of delivering the wine is added, in both offices of 1548 and 
1549 this rubric :— 


“€ Ifthere be a deacon or other priest, then shall he follow with the chalice : 
and as the priest ministereth the sacrament of the bodie, [ministereth the bread, 





* Formula Miss seu Communionis pro Ecclesia Wittembergensi. Lutheri Opp. 
tom. ii. fol. 558, Jenw, {566, fol. 

t “ Nostra Hermanni ex gratia Dei Archiepiscopi Coloniensis, et Principis Elee- 
toris, &c. simplex ac pia deliberatio, qua ratione, Christiana et in verbo Dei fundata 
Reformatio, Doctrinw, Administrationis divinorum Sacramentorum, Cwremoniarum, 
totiusg ; cure animarum, et aliorum Ministeriorum Ecclesiasticorum, apud eos qui 
nostra Pastorali cure commendati sunt, tantisper instituenda sit, donee Dominus 
dederit constitui meliorem, vel per liberam et Christianam Synodum, sive Genera- 
lem sive Nationalem, vel per Ordines Imperii Nationis Germanic® in Spiritu Sancto 
congregatos.”"—Bonnm, 1545, fol. The Swedish liturgy, printed in 1576, appears to 
use precisely the same words as those in Luther's, that is, the same as in the Roman 
missal. ‘The mode of delivery is left equally uncertain. Vide Le Brun, Explica- 
tion de la Messe, tom. iv. p. 181. Paris. 1726, 8vo. Also, Asseman, Cod. Lit. 
pars. iit, Diss. in qua novator. Eucharist. formule exhibentur. 
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1548,] so shall he (for more expedicio) minister the sacrament of the bloud [minister 
the wine, 1548] in fourme before written.’* 


Let us now examine the forms of delivery adopted in the other re- 
formed churches. The Liturgy of Calvin, published in 1545, affords 
scarcely any light as to the precise mode which he intended, or in- 
deed whether any particular form was intended, to be observed. His 
words are these :— 


“Ubi finem dicendi concionator fecit, tum panem verbi ministri, calicem vero 
seniores ecclesia, qui morum censur@ presunt, populo distribuunt, prius commoni- 
tione facta ut honeste et decenter eo quisque adeat. Interea canitur Psalmus aliquis, 
aut locus scripture, rei que sacramento designatur congruens atque conveniens, 


clara et magna voce recitatur.”t 

The custom, as far as I can gather from this, seems to have been, 
that while the elements were distributed by the ministers and lay- 
elders, some psalm was sung, or some suitable portion of seripture was 
read aloud. So that no one form was specially prescribed, much less 
does any form appear to have been repeated to each communicant. 
At first Calvin seems to have repeated the same passage of scripturet 
to each set of communicants as they passed him at the table; but 
afterwards to have given up this mode, because it would (as he con- 
ceived) have taken too much time to repeat the words to each, and 
otherwise they were scarcely heard or understood. This circumstance 
we learn from Calvin himself, in an epistle written in the year 1561, 
in reply to some persons, whom Strype conjectures to be English 


puritans, (dnnals. I. 1. 257, fol. edition, 385, 8vo.) His words are 


these :— 


‘In coena administranda aliquando Pauli verbis usus sum; sed quia apud sin- 
gulos repeti non poterant, quin longior mora injiceretur, (si autem inter ipsam reci- 
tationem plures transirent, vix decimus quisque assequebatur quid vellem, nemo 
percipiebat integram sententiam, ) desistere malui.”|| 

As far as I have yet been able to discover, this notion, of shorten- 
ing the service by discontinuing the repetition of the words of delivery 
to each communicant, owes its origin to Calvin, and in after times, at 
least, seems to have had some connexion also with his peculiar views 
on doctrinal subjects. 

In 1550 was published, by John a Lasco, La Forme et Maniere de 
tout le Ministere Ecclesiastique, observé en I’Eglise des KEstrangers, 
instituée a Londres en Angleterre, par le Roy Edouard VI. de ce nom, 
Prince trés debonnaire du dict pays, l’an 1550. The form of distribu- 
tion is so distinctly prescribed, and throws so much light on the prac- 
tice of the presbyterians and independents of later ages, that it seems 
advisable to quote the whole. The minister being directed to pro- 
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* Expedition may also be consulted by taking advantage of the rubrie added at 
the last review, in 1661, which directs the communicants to be conveniently placed 
for the receiving of the holy sacrament, as this gives such discretionary power to the 
minister as, when judiciously used, may, if necessary, materially shorten the service. 

t Calv. Tract. ‘Theolog. p. 47. Geneve, 1597, folio. 

¢ I suppose, 1 Cor. x. 16. 

|) Calvin ad questionem de quibusdam Ecclesia ritibus. Epist. p. 206, Opp., tom. 
vill. Amst. 1667, fol. Ep. 361, p. 625. Lausan, 1576. 8vo. 
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nounce the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor, v. 7,8, the administration is 
thus described :— : 


‘« Ces choses dictes le Ministre s’assied au milieu de la table, la face tournée vers 
le peuple, aux deux costez du quel, les autres Ministres, Anciens, et Diacres s’asséent 


to’ par ordre: Et quelqs autres homes de I'Eglise, tat q toute la table soit pleine. 
Laissant ce pendat une place vuyde, devant le Ministre, a fin que toute I’ Eglise le 


puisse plus aysement veoir et ouyr. Quad donc toute Ja table est fournie, avec 
l'espace laisée, le Ministre en la presence de toute I'Eglise, prent en ses mains, le 
pain hors du grand plat qui en est plein, et toute l’Eglise voyant et oyant, dit tout 


haut ces parolles. Le pain que nous rompons, c'est la comunion du corps de Christ. 
Et en disant ces parolles, il rompt le pain, qu'il a prins en ses mains, tant qu'il ayt 


reply les deux petis platz qui sont mis au deux costez du grand plat plein de pain, 
autant qu'il suffira pour lassiete d'une tablée, a fin que chacun de ceux qui sont assis, 
puisse prendre de la un morceau de pain. Ce pendant on remplit de vin, quatre 
verres, desquelz il a desia este dit, qui sont mis aux deux costez des petis platz, deux 
adeux. Le Ministre distribue Je pain rompu, prins es petis platz, a ceux qui sont 
assis le plus prochains a ses costez, et en le distribuant, il dit. Prenez, mangez, et 


vous souvienne q le corps de nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ, a esté livré a la mort pour 
no", au bois de la croix, pour la remissio de tous noz pechez. Et le Ministre prent 
pour soy un morceau de pain, et le mage, et pousse les deux petis platz, jusques au 
bout de la table, a fin que chacun prenne de la un morceau et le mage, en souvenace 
du corps de Christ livré a la mort pour soy, tant q ces platz p les plus pehains 
pviennet jusques au bout de la table, et q chacu de ceux qui sont assis, prennent de 


la du pain pour manger. Et quand le Ministre voit q tous ceux qui sont assis ont 
5 i 
mange de ce pain, il prent un des verres en sa main, et puis dit a haute voix. La 


couppe de benediction dont nous annoncons les louanges, c'est la communion du sang de 
Christ. Et incotinent, tendat les deux verres aux deux costez l'un aps autre, il dit. 


Prenez, beuvez, et vous souvienne gq le sang de Jesus Christ nostre Seigneur, a este respadu 


pour no’ au bois de la croix. pour la remission de tous noz pechez. Le Ministre aussi 


luy mesme, tedat ces verres boit de l'un: Pareillement to’ les autres qui sot assis a 
la table, l'un ted a l'autre le verre qu'il a pris du Ministre, tant que to’ ayent beu. 


Apres que tous ceux de ceste tablée ont beu, ilz se levet to’ de la table, fors le Ministre 


seul, car il demeure en sa place, au mylieu de la table pour administrer la cene a 
tout le reste de I’ Eglise.””* 


In the Liturgy, indeed, for the use of the Strangers in Strasburg, 
printed in London, 1551, the elements (at least, the bread) are ordered 


to be given, and the words (1 Cor. x. 16) to be repeated to each se- 
parately :— 


“ Pastor cum panem ministrat, his verbis singulos alloquitur. 1 Cor. x. Panis 
quem frangimus, communicatio est corporis Christi. Diaconus autem vinum pro- 
pinat his verbis. C win cui benedicimus, communicatio est sanguinis Christi.’’t 


ee — a 
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: ; * Fol. 142.b.—144.a. 
+ Liturgia sacra, seu Ritus Ministerii in Ecclesia, que est peregrinorum profu- 


gorum causa Evangelii Christi Argentinw. Fol. |l.a. Impressum Londini per 
Stephanum Mierdmanni, 23 Februar. an. aun... Svo. 
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In the Liturgy for the Church of the Strangers in Frankfort on the 
Maine, printed in 1555, the minister is directed to administer to ten 
or twelve at a time, and is evidently not required to repeat tlie words 
to each communicant :— 


“ Accedunt ad mensam ordine et summa cii reverentia primo viri, deinde Mulieres, deni 
aut duodeni mens@ astantes quibus unus ex ministris primo panem dividit cum his verbis. 
Panis quem frangimus communicatio est corporis Christi: Accipite, comedite, me- 
mores corpus Christi pro vobis esse fractum. Deinde poculum vini iisdem porrigit 
dicens. Calix benedictionis cui benedicimus communicatio est sanguinis Christi qui 
pro vobis est fusus in remissionem peccatorum.”* 


The Belgie Liturgy (as I find it in the Enchiridion Candidatorum 
Ministerii Groningee, 1644, 8vo) uses nearly the same words of dis- 
tribution as that of Strasburg, but without any rubric as to the mode 
of delivering the elements :— 

“ In frangendo ac distribuendo pane, hisce utitur ministri verbis Panis quem fran. 
gimus, est communio corporis Christi. Jn tradendo poculo. Poculum gratiarum 
actionis quo gratias agimus, est communio sanguinis Christi.”—p. 247. 

Each of these three formularies direct that a psalm sball be sung 
during the communicating of the people, a custom of high antiquity,t 
which appears to have obtained in the church of England down to the 
reign of Charles I., if not later.t ‘The Liturgy of the English in Ge- 
neva, printed at Geneva, 1556, with a recommendatory letter by 
Calvin, leaves almost everything to the discretion of the minister, 
merely requiring some suitable portion of scripture to be recited 
during the communion, and directing the communicants to divide the 
elements among themselves :— ; 

“* Actis in hune modum gratiis, minister panem acceptum frangit ac distribuit. 
Consimiliter et calicem. Illi vicissim inter se ubi acceperunt, dividunt.  Interea 


dum hee aguntur, recitatur per lectorem idoneum scripture portio aliqua, ad insti- 
tutum presens maximeé accommoda,” &c.§ 


In the English translation of this liturgy, reprinted in London, 1643, 
the rubric is thus worded :-— 


‘“g This done, the minister breaketh the bread and delivereth it to the people, 
who distribute and divide the same among themselves, according to our Saviour 
Christ's commandment, and in likewise giveth the cup. During the which time 
some place of the scriptures is read, which doth lively set forth the death of Christ, 
to the intent that our eyes and sences may not onely be occupied in these outward 
signes of bread and wine, which are called the visible word ; but that our hearts and 
minds also may be fully fixed in the contemplation of the Lord’s death, which is by 
this holy Sacrament represented.” | 








ae 








* Liturgia Sacra, seu Ritus Ministerii in Ecclesia Peregrinorum Francofordiw ad 
Menum. Editio Secunda. Franc. 1555, p. 28, Svo. 

t Bingham, B. xv. ch. v. § x. 

t See L’Estrange’s Alliance, ch. vii. p. 210. P. In the First Book of Edward it 
is ordered, “ In the communion time the clerk shall sing, O Lamb of God, &e.” See 
also Le Brun. Explication de la Messe, tom, i. p. 638, and Bona, de Rebus Litur- 
gicis, tom. iii. p. 397. 

§ Ratio et Forma Publice Orandi Deum, atque administrandi Sacramenta et crt. 
In Anglorum Ecclesiam, que Geneve colligitur, recepta ; cum judicio et compro- 
batione D, Johannis Calvini. Geneva. 1566, 8vo, p. 52-3. 

|| The Forme of Prayers and Administration of the Sacraments, &e., used in the 
English Congregation at Geneva, and approved by the famous and learned man John 
Calvin. Printed first at Geneva, 1558. Now reprinted at London, 4to. pp. 28. 
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This is almost precisely the same as the form appointed by Zuinglius, 
as it is described by Hospinian, ( Hist. Sacrament. P. IL. p. 40, Genev. 
1681,) except that this last directs the reading of St. John xiii. during 
the communion :— 


** Quisque in manus sumit, quod traditur a Ministris edit, et proxime assidenti 
offert partem ejus quod accepit: similiter etiam poculum porrigit. Interim vero 
dum de pane Domini edunt et de poculo ejus bibunt, unus ex Ecclesia Ministris 
pralegit ex Evangelio Johbannis dulcissima illa Domini colloquia que abiturus cum 
discipulis habuit, a pedum abluitione initium faciens,” &c. 


We may now return to the Second Book of Edward VI. That those 
persons who thought with Calvin in other matters should wish to 
have the rubric altered in this particular cannot be very surprising. 
In the Latin translation of (as is commonly stated) the First Book of 
Kdward VI., made by Alexander Ales, a Scotchman, “ad consola- 
tionem Ecclesiarum Christi, ubicunque locorum ac gentium, his tris- 
tissimis temporibus edita,” the rubric is given in words which seem 
designed to express rather the wishes of the translator than the sense 
of we ps It may be as well to place both original and transla- 
tion i n parallel columns, and leave my readers to judge for them- 
selves :— 


*“‘@ Then shall the Prieste firste re- * Tune surget Sacerdos, populo adhuc 
ceive the communion in both kindes | genuflectente, et communicabit — ipse 
himself, aud next deliver it to other mi- | primo sub utraq. specie: et deinde mi- 
nisters, if any be there presente, (that | 
they maye be readye to helpe the chiefe | 
minister, ) and after to the people. 

“@ Ani when he delivereth the Sa- 


nistri, ut possint eum juvare in co- 
municando populo, et cum exhibet Sacra- 

| mentum corporis, utatur hac forma 

o | orationis. 

cramet of the body of Christ he shall 
saye to every one these wordes. 

*** The body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
whiche was geven for thee, preserve thy | 
bodye and soule unto everlasting lyfe’ | 


* Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
quod traditum est pro te, conservet 
corpus tuum, et perducat animam tuam 
ad vitam wternam. 


‘* And the minister delivering the Sa- | ‘* Et cum porrigit sacramentum san- 
crament of the bloud, and geving every | guinis sic orabit :— 
one to drinke once and no more, shall | 
saye, 

‘** The bloud of our Lord Jesus | “*Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu 


Christe whiche was shed for thee, pre- 
serve thy bodye and soule unto ever- 
lastvnge lyfe.’ 

“ If there bea Deacon or other Priest, 


Christi, qui pro te effusus est, conservet 
animam tuam ad vitam wternam.’ 


‘* Si affuerit Diaconus, aut alter Sa- 
then shal he folow with the Chalice; and cerdos, is priorem qui porrigit corpus 
as ye Priest ministreth the Sacrament of | Domini, sequatur cum calice, quem con- 
the body, so shall he (for more expedi- tinuo exhibeat.’™* 

cion) minister y® Sacrament of the bloud, | 
in fourme before written.” 


® Ordinatio Ecclesiw seu ministerii Eeclesiastici, in florentissimo Regno Anglia, 
conscripta sermone patrie, et in Latinam Linguam bona fide conversa, et ad consola- 
tionem Ecclesiarum Christi, ubic undgue locorum ac gentium, his tristissimis tempori- 
bus, edita, ab Alex: indro Alesio Scoto Sacre Theologiw Doctore. M. Buceri Scripta 
Anglicana, Basil. 1577, fol. p. 429. The rubrie in this case is concocted by Ales 
out of that in the First Common Prayer-book of Edward VI., and that in “ The 
Order of the Communion” of 1548. That he here used the Prayer-book of 1549 is 
plain, from the words “ corpus” and ‘‘ animam,” in the form of delivering the bread; 
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It seems evident to me that by omitting to translate the words 
‘every one, he meant to intimate ‘the notion that the minister should 
not be obliged to repeat the words to every communicant; nor do | 
think his omitting the parenthetical words in the last rubrie (* for 
more expedicion” ) is undeserving of notice. Be this as it may, thon 
ever, the rubric in the Second Prayer-book of Kdward V1. ‘omitted 
the restraining words,— 

‘ And when he delyvereth the bread, he shall saye. 

“¢Take and eate this, in remembrauce that Christ dyed for thee, and feede on 
him in thy hearte by faythe with thankes gevinge.’ 

‘© And the minister that delyvereth the cup, shall saye. 

“«* Drinke this in remembraunce that Christes bloude was shed for thee, and be 
thankefull.’ ”* 

I am not at all sure, however, that the custom of repeating the 
words to each communicant was much, if at all, affected by this alter- 
ation. I should doubt that it was. For it is nota little remarkable 
that, although the new words of delivery appear to be taken from the 
liturgy of A Lasco, yet they are altered to the singular number, 
inste ad of the plural form, which he had adopted ; and it is plain that 
this singularity of form was that which the puritans in after times 
felt made it illegal to omit the repetition of the words.+ But, besides 
this, in the statement submitted to Calvin in December, 1554, or the 
following January, among the points objected to in the English ritual, 
Inox seems to consider this as one. 


‘* And then he againe standeth up and takethe in hande a freshe an other praier 


appointed for this purpos, in which are conteined the wordes off the institution, all 


whiche beinge donne, he first communicateth, then, by and by he saith to an other, 
kneeling, ‘ Take, and eate this in remembrance that Christ died for thee and feede 
on him in thy harte by faithe with thanksgevinge. : ah 








and that he ren pare _ ‘The Qeier of the Communion” is evident from the 

words “ Tune surget sacerdos.” But the ignorance or carelessness of this ‘‘ bona 
fide” translator has made the priest communicate himself in a standing posture; not 
having observed that the rubric of ‘* The Order of the Communion,” in directing the 
priest to rise and communicate the clergy and people, says nothing of his communi- 
cating himself; for this very simple reason, that he had already received the com- 
munion at a much earlier part of the service, as will be evident on examining the 
reprint of the order in Sparrow’s Collections, or in Cardwell’s late edition, 

* The Boke of Common Prayer, and Administracion of the Sacramentes, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies in the Churche of Englande. Londini, in officina Edwardi 
Whytchurehe. Cum privelegio ad Imprimendum Solum. Auno 1552. 

t Thus the author of Altare Damascenum, as translated in “ The Harmony be- 
tween the Old and the Present Nonconforming Principles,” (Lond. 1682, 4to.) 
p- 16.—** The priest giveth the bread and the wine, to every one severally, out of 
his own hands. When the cup is to be carryed from one to anothe r, the communi- 
cant is too prophane (in their opinion) to reach it, the priest's holy hand must take 
it from one, and give it to the other; but Christ willed his disciples to divide it 
among themselves, and it was carryed from hand to hand indeed, after the manner 
of the last paschal cup. When Christ therefore gave the bread and the wine, he said 
in the plural number, ‘ Take ye, eat ye,” &c. The English priest speaketh in the 
singular number,” &c. 

Also j in the Survey of the Booke of Common Prayer by way of 197 Queres, &e., An. 
Dni. 1606 (8vo), the sixty -second Qu: cre is, “ W hither the delive ‘ring of the com- 
munion into the hands of the communicants be according to Christ his institution. 
Seeing he sat, and in the plural number said, ‘ Take ye, eate ye, drinke ye all,’” &c. 

3 A brieff discours off the troubles begonne at Franckford in Germany Anno Do- 
mini 1554, Abowte the Booke off Common Prayer and Ceremonies, &c. 1575, 4to. 
p. 31-32. This was reprinted in 1642. 
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I have no doubt that a very considerable part of Knox’s objection 
to this rubric consisted in his dislike to the posture prescribed to the 
communicant ; but there can be little question that he, and those who 
thought with him, equally objected to the mode of distribution, and 
this, it seems evident, was his meaning in stating to Calvin, “ by and 
by, he saith to another,’’ &. Compare with this Knox’s own for- 
mulary, and his meaning is plain. 

“ This done, the minister breaketh the bread, and delyvereth it to the people, who 
distribute and divide the same among themselves, according to our Saviour Christ’s com- 
mandement, and likewise giveth the cup: during the which tyme some place of the 
scripture is read,” &c.* 

The Liturgy of Edward VI. underwent some alterations in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of consulting any copy printed in that reign, but have no doubt that 
the rubric for the delivery of the elements remained until the last re- 


view exactly as it stood in the Prayer-book of 1552. So it stands in 
copies Ww hich I have collated, aye in 1607 and 161 1, (Lond., Barker, 
folio;) in one printed in 1632, (Lond., Barker, folio ;) in 1634, 


(Lond., Barker, 12mo ;) an in Field's (Cambr. 1660, fol.) And the 
Latin translation, printed in the second year of Elizabe th, (Lond. 


Reginald Woiff, 1560, dto ,) evidently agrees with the Prayer-book of 
1552 :- 


“Et cum exhibet panem dicet, Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi, quod pro te 
traditum est, conservet corpus tuum et animam tuam in vitam ewternam. Accipe et 


ede hoc, in memoria quod Christus mortuus sit pro te: fide illum ede, in corde tuo, 
cum gratiarum actione, 

“ Minister cum exhibet poculum, dicet. 

**Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi qui pro te effusus est, conservet corpus 
tuum et animam tuam In vitam wternam. 

** Bibe hoe, in memoriam Christi sanguinem pro te effusum esse, et gratias age.” 


The rubric in the Prayer-book printed by Barker, 1607, and pre- 
fixed to his Bible of that vear, and in all the others above enumerated, 
is in these words :— 


“@ Then shall the minister first receive the communion in both kinds himselfe, 
and next deliver it to other ministers, (if any be there present, ) that they may helpe 
the chiefe minister, and after to the people, in their handes, kneeling. And when bee 
delivereth the bread he shall say. 

“ The bodie of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
and soule into everlasting life ; and? take and eat this in remembrance that C hrist died 
for thee, and feed on bim in thine heart by faith with thankes- giving. 

‘*@ And the minister that delivereth the cup, shall say. 

“The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, preserve thy bodice 
and soule into everlasting hfe: and drinke this in remembrance that Christ's blood 
was shed for thee and be thankfull.”’ 


The alteration of the rubric, as [ have already observed, does not 
appear to have made much change in the practice of the clergy. On 
the contrary, one of the objections of the puritans in the reign of 


. — en ee aia — —_ = om a SS aE 


° The elon: of David, &c., whereunto is added many godly prayers, and an 
exact calendar for twenty-five years to come. Edinburgh, 1635, 8vo. ‘This ap- 
pears to be a reprint of Knox's Liturgy of 1567 

t The conjunction er, which is omitted in the Latin translation of 1560, is in both 
places supplied in a reprint in 1616, in a volume called “ Doctrina et Politia Ecclesie 
Anglicana.” 
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Elizabeth is to this very mode of distributing the elements. To this 
Archbishop Whitgift replied, “We use the plural number when we 
speak to many jointly ; ; we use the singular number when we speak to 
one severally, And forasmuch as every one that receiveth this sacra- 
ment hath to apply unto himself the benefits of Christ’s death and 
passion, therefore it is convenient to be said to every one, Take thou, 
and eat thou,’”* 

In like manner, Hooker, having noticed the objection, “ that we do 
not use in a generality once for all to say to communicants, Take, eat, 
and drink ; but unto every particular person, Eat thou, drink thou, 
which is according to the popish manner, and not the form that our 
Saviour did use,” replies, “ that, seeing God by sacraments doth apply 
in particular unto every man’s person the grace which himself hath 
provided for the benefit of all mankind, there is no cause why in ad- 
ministering the sacraments we should forbear to express that in our 
forms of speech which he by his word and gospel teacheth all to be- 
lieve. In the one sacrament, J baptize thee displeaseth them not. If 
Eat thou in the other offend them, their fancies are no rules for churches 
to follow. Whether Christ at his last supper did speak generally once 
to all, or to every one in particular, is a thing uncertain. His words 
are recorded in that form which serveth best for the setting down with 
historical brevity what was spoken; they are no manilest proof that 
he spake but once unto all which did then communic ate, much less 
that we, in speaking unto every communicant severally, do amiss, al- 
though it were clear that we herein do otherwise than Christ did.” + 

However, although there can be no question what was the custom 
at that time, it seems likely that the want of distinctness in the rubric 
may have given occasion to some to introduce practices more con- 
genial to the notions of the puritans. To repress these innovations the 
clause in the canons of 1603 appears to have been designed :—* Like- 
wise the minister shall de live r both the bread and wine to e very com- 
municant severally ;” or as it is in the Latin copy (ip Bp.s Sparrow s 
Collections), “ Porro etiam ordinamus, ut administrans panem et vinum 
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* Whitgift’s Defence of the Answer to the Admonition.—p. 601. Whitgift’s 


observation on the force of the singular and plural numbers in the liturgy is of 


very great moment. The analogy of the offices for baptism, ordination, and con- 
firmation, makes it hard to conceive how the question could ever have arisen among 
the members of our church. 1 suppose few persons who have examined the rubrics 
would allow that a clergyman is at liberty to pronounce the words of baptism 
once for all, and then pour water in silence on all the candidates; or that a bishop 
would be justified i in pronouncing the words of ordination once for all, and then lay- 
ing his hands on all the candidates in silence. If not, the conclusion is inevitable. 
If the singularity of form be sufficient (even though the rubric had been omitted ) to 
decide the question in one office, it must be shewn why it is not sufficient in the rest, 
though the rubric be express. The truth is, that in many places there are not minis- 
ters enough to perform the services as the law requires ; and it is worthy of grave 
consideration whether such an evil should be met by evasion or violation of the law, 
or by calling on the country to assist in supplying the spiritual wants of an increased 
population. But it is no less certain that those who act irregularly under the plea of 
necessity afford countenance to many who have no such plea to allege. 

+ B. v. ¢ 68. See also Hutton’s Answer tothe Ministers of oo p. 74, Lond. 
166, 4to, and Falkner, “Libertas Ecclesiastica.”—p, 218—225. Lond. 1674, 8vo, 

t Can. xxi., also Irish Canons of 1634, can. xviii. 
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singulis communicantibus separatim et pervices distribuat.”” That ir- 
regularities were creeping into practice is evident, from one of the 
queries in Bp. Montague’s Articles of Visitation :— 


‘¢ Poth he deliver bread and cup, severally to each communicant, and not in grosse 
to all, or some part, using the words, The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 
given for thee: The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was shed for thee? At 
pronunciation of which words directed unto them, each severall communicant was 
wont in the primitive church tosay, Amen, as professing his consent unto, and appro- 
bation of the truth thereof; which words cannot be used, being spoken not severally, but 
in grosse to many at one time. oe 


Still, although some persons may have chosen to introduce irregu- 
larities, it appears to have been clearly understood that it was in 
violation of the law even as it then stood; the canon requiring the 
minister to deliver to every communicant severally, and the rubric en- 
joining the pronouncing of the words when he delivered the elements. 
Accordingly, this was one particular which the puritans proposed to 
alter. In the Directory, printed by order of parliament, in 1644, the 
mode of distribution is thus described :— 


“The elements being now sanctified by the word and prayer, the minister, being 
at the table, [the communicants had been already directed to sit at the table,] is to 
take the bread in his hand, and say, in these expressions (or other the like, used by 
Christ or his apostle upon this occasion) :— 

** According to the holy institution, command, and example of our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ, [take this bread, and having given thanks, I break it, and give it unto you, (then 
the minister, who is also himself to communicate, is to break the bread and give it 
to the communicants:) Take ye, eat ye, this is the body of Christ which is broken for 
you ; Do this in remembrance of him. 

‘* In like manner the minister is to take the cup, and say in these expressions, (or 
other the like, used by Christ or the apostle upon the same occasion );— 

** According to the institution, command, and example of our Lord Jesus Christ, I take 
this cup, and give it unto you. (Here he giveth it unto the communicants:) This 


cup is the New Testament in the blood of Christ, which is shed for the remission of the 
sins of many ; drink ye all of it.”t 


This form seems to have been taken from that in use among the 
presbyterians in Scotland, which is in these words : 


* The elements then being sanctified by the word and prayer, the minister sacra- 
mentally breaketh the bread, taketh and eateth himself, and delivereth to the people, 
sitting in decent and reverent manner about the table, but without difference of de- 
grees or acceptions of persons; those that are nearest the minister, having received 
the bread, do divide it from hand to hand amongst themselves; when the minister 
delivereth the bread according to the commandment and example of Christ, he com- 
mandeth the people to take and eat, saying, Take ye, eat ye, this is the body of the 
Lord, which is broken for you: Do it in remembrance of him. After all at the table 
have taken and eaten, the minister taketh the cup, and, drinking first himself, he 
giveth it to the nearest, saying, This cup is the New Testament in the blood of the Lord 
Jesus, which is shed for many for the remission of sins: drink ye all of it, for as often 
as ye do eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come.”} 


* Articles of Inquiry and Direction for the Diocese of Norwich in the First Visi- 
tation of the Reverend Father in God, Richard Mountaigu, bishop of that diocese. 
Anno Dom. 1638. Tit. 7. Q. 10. 

+ A Directory for the Publique Worship of God throughout the three Kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. ‘Together with an Ordinance of Parliament for 


the taking away of the Book of Common Prayer ; and for establishing and observing 
this present Directory throughout the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales. 
Lond. 1646, 4to.—pp. 25, 26. 

. 


+ The Government and Order of the Church of Scotland. Edin. 1641.— 
pp. Wa}, Ato. 
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The reader can scarcely fail to observe how much more strongly the 
words of distribution in these two forms, and (as we shall presently 
see) in that composed by Baxter, assert the real presence of the body of 
Christ than those which are found in any other of the reformed liturgi ies, 
and, in fact, how much more fav ourable to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation they appear than even those which are used by the church 
of Rome itself. Such a circumstance is deserving of attentive con- 
sideration, and is perhaps more illustrative of the re: al nature and origin 
of the English sects than some persons may be prepared to suspect. 

In like manner, in the liturgy drawn up by Baxter at the request of 
the other nonconformists,* the directions are so given as to leave no 
doubt what it was in our form which they disliked. 


“Then let the minister deliver the bread thus consecrated and broken to the com- 
municants, first taking and eating it himself as one of them, when he hath said: Take 
ye, eat ye, this is the body of Christ which is broken for you; Do this in remem)rance of 
him. In like manner he shall deliver them the cup, first drinking of it himself, when 
he hath said, This cup is the New Testament in Christ's blood, or { Christ's blood of the 
New Testament], which is shed for you for the remission of sins; drink ye all of it in 
remembrance of him.” .... ** Let it be left to the minister's discretion whether to 
deliver the bread and wine to the people (at the table) oncly in general, each one 
taking it, and applying it to themselves ; or to deliver it in general to so many as are 
in each particular form, or to put it into every person's hand.”t 


But all doubt on this subject must, I apprehend, be terminated by 
what we find in the account of the Savoy conference in 1661. Among 
the exceptions delivered in on that occasion by the presbyterians 
against the liturgy, as it stood before the last revision, is the follow-. 
ing :— 

‘We desire that, at the distribution of the bread and wine to the communicants, 
we may use the words of our Saviour as near as may be ; and that the minister be not 
required to deliver the bread and wine into every particular communicant’s hand, 


and to repeat the words to each one in the singular number, but that it may suflice 
to speak them to divers jointly according to our Saviour’s example.” 


Now there are two particulars on the face of this exception. 

1. The presbyterians thought themselves bound by the rubrie and 
the words of delivery, as they were then expressed, to repeat the 
words to each communicant. Consequently, in the second place— 

The bishops agreed with them, or they did not. If they did not, 
ther y should have replied, “ You mistake the rubric ; you are not re- 
quired to repeat the words to each communicant.” If they did agree 
in their interpretation, they might have said either, “ We will alter 
the rubric so as to give you a discretionary power to shorten the ser- 
vice by repeating the words as seldom as you find convenient ;” or 

else, « We cannot make any alteration in this particular.” 


—— - ee 








* “Mr. Baxter drew up the additions or new forms (for those who might seruple 
to use the old) styled the Reformed Liturgy, which the ministers generally approved, 
as indeed it was undertaken at their request.”—The Nonconformist’s Memorial, By 
Edward Calamy, D.D. Lond. 1802, Bvo. Vol. 1. p. 76. 

t “ The Reformation of the Liturgy,” (pp. 54, 55,) printed at the end of ‘* The 
Petition for Peace.” 

t The Exceptions of the Presbyterian Brethren against some Passages in the pre- 
cont Liturgy.—p. 17. 


Vou. XVI—Sept. 1839. 2L 
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Now what answer did the bishops give? These are their own 
words :— 

“ It is most requisite that the minister deliver the bread and wine into every par- 
ticular communicant’s hand, and repeat the words in the singular number, for so 
much as it is the propriety of sacraments to make particular obsignation to each be- 
liever, and it is our visible profession that, by the grace of God, Christ tasted death 
for every man.” * 

Here we have the compilers of the liturgy peremptorily refusing to 
allow a discretionary power, which it was agreed the minister did not 
then possess—namely, the discretionary power to omit the repetition 
of the words to every communicant ; and, moreover, stating the ground 
of their refusal to be, that such an alteration would involve one of the 
doctrines of the church of England. There can be no doubt that this 
was one of the first class of the proposed alterations of which they speak 
in their preface to the Common Prayer-book after its final revision -— 

“ Of the sundry alterations proposed unto us we have rejected all such as were 
either of dangerous consequence, (as secretly striking at some established doctrine or 
laudable practice of the church of England, or indeed of the whole catholic church, ) 
or else of no consequence at all, but utterly frivolous and vain.” 

The bishops’ answer to the presbyterians proves that they did not re- 
gard this alteration as merely “ frivolous and rain,” but as “ of dangerous 
consequence,” because secretly striking at one of the established doctrines 
of the church of Fugland, or rather of the whole catholic church. How 
any weil-instructed clergyman can wish to introduce a practice thus 
reprobated by such men as Sheldon, Cosin, Morley, Sanderson, 
Walton, Pearson, and Sparrow, | am at a loss to conceive. I should 
have been equally at a loss if these illustrious prelates had omitted to 
inform us that the construction of our formulary was designed for the 
express purpose of asserting and protecting the catholic doctrine of the 
chureh, with regard to the nature and particular application of the 
sacraments, and the universal extent of Christ’s redemption. 

But although the bishops refused to suffer an alteration of practice, 
they did alter the rubric ; but it was in order to make it, more stringently 
than any former rubric, exclude the innovation which the puritans 
wanted permission to introduce. ‘To prove this it is only necessary 
to place the different rubrics in juxta-position. 





ec ci . sa - Scotch Prayer-book Common Prayer. book 
a oa. ° 552 te . . . : 

Liturgy of 1549 From 1552 to 1606 of 1637. since 1661. 

And when he de And when he de- | And when he re- And when he de- 
li.ereth the Sacra-| livereth the bread he | ceiveth himself, or | livereth the bread 
ment of the body of | shall say, | delivereth the bread TO ANY ONE 
Christ he shall say | to others, he shail say | he shall say, 
to every one these this benediction, 
words: | 

And the minister | And the minister And the presbyter And the minister 


delivering the sacra. | that delivercth the | or minister that re- | that 


delivereth the 
ment of the blood, | cup eeiveth the cup him- | cup 


and giving erery one self or delivereth it TO ANY ONE 
to drink cnece, and no to others 

more, 

Shall say. Shall say. Shall say this bene- | Shallsay. 
| diction. 


*y* , . . . . . . . 
* The Papers that passed between the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty for 
the alteration of the Common Praver, &Xc.—p. 126. 
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This alteration of the rubric, inserting in each instanee the words 
TO ANY ONK, taken along with the applic ation of the presbyterians 
and the bishops’ answer, places the intention of the rubric, and con- 
sequently the legal obligation of the minister, (if 1 be not greatly 
mistaken,) beyond all re asonable doubt or controv ersy. Ifthe mean- 
ing of the law be not to hinder the minister from omitting the re- 
petition of the words to every particular communicant, | know not 
what the meaning is, or how it is to be discovered. From the be- 
ginning of our reformation the design of the compilers of the liturgy 
has plainly been to preserve inviolate that mode of distribution which 
had for ages obtained in the church of Christ, if not from the insti- 
tution itself,—that mode which those most competent to give an 
opinion on such a subject have pronounced “ most requisite,” in order 
at once to express “ the use of sacraments in that they are instruments 
of grace unto every particular man,” and at the same time to give 
formal testimony to the universality of the redemption effected by that 
sacrifice of which the eucharist is a perpetual memory. ‘To prevent 
any departure from this mode, we have seen that our original rubrie 
was framed with remarkably more of distinctness than either the 
rubrics of the Roman and Anglican churches before the Reformation, 
or those in the liturgies of the Lutheran churches ; and that although 
the practice in all these cases was undoubtedly not less strict than ours. 
We have likewise seen that the first departure from the primitive 
practice was made by Calvin, and that those churches which agree 
with him in other points have followed his example in this also. In 
fine, we have seen the efforts which the puritans and presbyterians 
weed all along to effect a change in the English ritual, and the methods 
taken to guard against innovation by the canons of England and of 
Ireland, and, at last, by the introduction of such restraining words in 
the rubrie as it is de ‘monstrable were designed to set the question at 
rest for ever. Of course a new act of parliament can change this or 
any other part of our law ; but, as long as it remains in its present 
form, I see not how a violation can be justified by any reasoning which 
will not equally justify a violation of any other law, or how “the exe 
ample or allowance of any person whatever can be addue ed to vindi- 

cate infringements of the rubric, on any grounds, which will not equally 
serve to defend a dispensing power in the crown. The right of com- 
posing and altering the liturgy inherent in the episcopal office* is, under 
the constitution of this church, restrained by the Book of Comeann- 
prayer, which is part of a statute composed by the bishops themselves, 
and enacted in parliament with their concurrence and consent. The 
act of uniformity is no doubt a surrender and a limitation on the part 
of the clergy, but no less cert uinly is it intended and caleulated to 
guard and preserve the rights and liberties which it abridges and re- 
strains. At all events, if we can neither relish the spirit of our liturgy 
or understand its utility, still it is the law of the land; and so long as 
it remains one of the 4 itutes of this realm, so long at least are we 


——- — eee _—- — Tee 





* Bingham, B. IL. c. vi. § 2, and xiii.ccv. G1. Conf. B. IL. e. xvi. § 22, and 
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bound to yield an exact and exemplary, if not a hearty and intelligent, 
obedience, ‘This at least is not too much to expect from those who 
have promised at their ordination to “minister the sacraments. . . 
as this church and realm hath received the same.”’ Perhaps something 
more might not unreasonably be expected from men who have at least 
on one solemn occasion declared their unfeigned assent and consent to 
all and everything contained and prescribed in and by the Book of Com- 
mon-prayer. J.C. CROSTHWAITE. 


ALANUS MAGNUS. 
( Continued from p. 141.) 


In order with less interruption to follow this author to his melancholy 
and final fall, we postponed the consideration of the most important of 
the works which he composed while he yet stood, and was teaching at 
Paris, that entitled De Fide Catholica. It does not appear to have 
been known to Trithemius, In a prologue or dedication to William, 
Prince of Montpellier,* he informs us that it is divided into four books, 
each book being directed against a particular class of misbelievers. 
« This work,” he says, ‘is divided into fourt distinctions of volumes, of 
which the first is published against the heretics, the second against the 
Waldenses, the third against the Jews, and the fourth against the 
Pagans.” By the word Pagani, the Mahometans were signified. Three 
chapters of the third book were published for the first time in De 
Visch’s Antwerp edition ; but the remainder of it, and the whole of 
the fourth, never saw the light till the same editor printed them at the 
eud of the second edition of his Bibliotheca Cisterciensis, Cologne, 
1656. It is a small quarto, not easy of access; and the only copy 
that the writer is aware of, that in the British Museum, i is mutilated 
from p. 366 to the end, and a piece of paper pasted over the catch- 
word to p. 367, in order to conceal the depredation. Cave asserts that 
the two books of Alanus occur at p. 411. 

The books De Fide were composed at some period subsequent to 
the third Lateran council in 1179. The two first are of some value, 
and worthy of a brief epitome. 

Concerning the Heretict to whom the first is devoted, he begins with 
observing in his prologue, that in ancient times the church had been 
disturbed by the dreams of various heretics, and procee ds to add this 
striking observation :— But in our times new heretics, though I may 
rather say old and inveterate ones, craftily inventing doctrines, are 
putting together one general heresy out of various heresies, and are 
forming as it were one idol out of many idols, one monster out of many 
monsters, or one poison out of many noxious herbs.’ So little is ascer- 

tained of the policy y of these sects, that it is dithcult to appreciate the 
drift of this curious declaration. But it is known that several sub-sects 
were included under the common denomination of Cathari. The 











* This nobleman was a ze sles asserter of catholicism against the sectarians of 
Languedoe, and also assisted Henry the Second in the siege of ‘Thoulouse in 1158. 
He died in 1202, the same year as Alanus. 

t In Masson's edit. Paris, 1612, which contains only the two first books, this pro- 
logue has been altered and mutilated, so as to present the work as a complete one. 
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various doginas which he proceeds to recite are for the most part 
placed at variance with each other only by some pursuing the same 
line of aberration further than others, At any rate, they exhibit no 
such discrepancy as is inconsistent with their being united for certain 
purposes, and in opposition to common objects of hatred. It may well 
be true that their union was of a stricter nature than we have com- 
monly supposed, 

The book “ Contra Hereticos” is more exempt from violence, 
railing, or angry sarcasm, and upon the whole composed in a more 
calm unexcited tone of mind than is usually seen in polemics. If 
in his exordium he compares his opponents to minotaurs, hydras, 
&e., it is not spoken in any warmth, but only in a solemn flourish of 
self-applause, that he may liken bimself to Hercules and Theseus, 
The controversy, of which the ground is fought inch by ineh, wears 
rather an apathetic aspect, and is rarely mixed up with brawling or 
derision. But this advantage is attended with a great paucity of 
historical or personal allusions, proper names, and facts. Alanus says 
the least possible of rites, orgies, forms of reception and initiation, cere- 
monies and observances, crimes and malpractices, discipline and go- 
vernwent in the Heresiarchates, and of all such particulars, Of the 
wars and crusades to which religion had given rise, of the men con- 
cerned in, or the places celebrated for these errors, or for opposing 
them, not one is named or referred to. Perhaps no reader could col- 
lect from the text of his work in which of the three parts of the globe 
then discovered these doctrines were prevalent. The sects of which 
he refutes the tenets in succession were known by a number of deno- 
minations, many of which are still to be read of, (Manichzi, Bulgari, 
Albigenses, Patarini, Henriciani, Speronistee, Publicani, &e.,) but not 
in his pages. ‘The mention of Cathari in the 63rd chapter exhibits a 
solitary exception. But for the most part he has studiously abstracted 
the doctrinal topics which he had undertaken from all historical and 
personal allusions. 

On the other hand, he has shewn no lack of diligence and arguments 
in demolishing seriatim the false or disputed tenets which he enume- 
rates. ‘The reader need not apprehend that he will be troubled with 
many specimens of those arguments. ‘The historical value of the book 
lies in the catalogue of heretical dogmas which at that time were co- 
existing, and of the grounds on which, ostensibly at least, they were 
founded by their respective advocates. They are as follows ; but the 
numbers here placed do not coincide with the chapters into which the 
work is rather irregularly divided. 

1. ‘That there exist two principles, one of light, and one of darkness. 
The former is God, from whom proceed things spiritual, such as hu- 
man souls and the angels. The latter is the devil, from whom proceed 
things temporal. ‘This great heresy was supported by quoting Matt. vii. 
i8; “ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” Also by Gen. i. 2; John, xiv. 30; Rom. vii. 
17—20 and 23; Gal. v.13. The words “duobus Domin?s’’ in Matt. vi. 
24, were claimed by the heretics as an admission that Mammon or 
the evil spirit was Dominus (the Lord) as well as God. 
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2. That all the angels fell with Satan, none remaining in heaven. 
That the souls of men are the fallen angels, who are incarnate in a suec- 
cession of human bodies by way of penance ; but are not subjected to 
that penance more than eight times over. Some, however, seem to 
have thought it might be repeated sixteen times. In the total dearth 
of scriptures, to rec ommend this modification of gnosticism or Origen- 
ism, they pressed into their service the 15th of St. Matt. ver. 24, 
fatuously contending that by the words “ house of Israel’’ he signified 
0°" angelic host, and the 3rd of St. John, ver. 13. 

That the saints did not ascend with him to heaven at the time 
i Christ did ; and that Christ did not descend into hades. 

They maintained the former proposition, which Alanus is pleased to 
condemn, “ quia manifeste hoc ex Evangelio non habent.” But they 
might perhaps have manifestly deduced from the gospel their own 
negation of it, For the saints arose before our Lord rose, though they 
did not come forth and shew themselves untilafterwards. And there- 
fore, if theirs were an effectual and permanent rising, or even if that 
of Moses had been so, then was Christ not the first-fruits of them who 
slept. Consequently theirs was a resuscitation, as of Lazarus and 
others, but was not the resurrection of the dead. 

Their argument against Christ's descent was, that all who died be- 
fore his advent must of necessity perish, and therefore it was of no 
avail for him to visit the spirits in prison. What more is added is so 
unintelligible that fresh MSS. of Alanus must be collected before it can 
be state BS to any purpose, 

4. That Christ had not a real body, did not really eat, drink, suffer 
on the cross, or rise from the dead. For which they produced nothing 
be ‘ter than Matt. xiv. 25, and Philipp. ii. 7. 

The fifth error of the heretics was, that there was no resurrection 
Siti ienan body. ‘Their principal text was 1 Cor. xv. 50—*« Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” They also relied 
upon the unworthiness of the body, by reason of its evil concupiscence ; 
as well as upon its mutability and want of a true persisting identity. 

6. Many others of that period, advancing further, denied altogether 
the life to come, as well in respect of the soul as of the body. They 
were partly led into this Sadduceism by the words in Keel, iii. 19, “ As 
the one dieth so die th the other ...so that a man hath no pre-eminence 
above a beast ;"’ and by Psalm 77 (for 78) ver.39. And they argued, 
from Boethius, on the homogeneity of the human soul with ‘the souls 
of the brute creation. The refutation of these sophistries by Master 
Als an is neither inelegant nor unlearned. 

Certain heretics admitted that Christ came really in the flesh, 
live d therein a real man, and suffered and rose again in the flesh ; but 


then, on the other hand, they denied that C hrist was verily the Son of 


God. These persons arrived at a different conclusion from the same 
general premises from which the Docete started—viz., absurdum judi- 
cant asserere Filiam Dei assumpsisse carnem. 

There were not wanting some who maintained that Christ took 
upou bin a celestial body ; and that his virgin mother was created in 
the heavens, and was not born of any father and mother, And so 


pends 
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spiritual (they said) was the substance of the Lord's body, that he re- 
quired and took no sustenance. These persons cited 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

9. Our author’s words are, “ nunc ad secundum heres ‘0s articulum 
transeamus, Preefati religionis Christiane hostes asseruut,”’ &e. Krom 
which rather obscure mode of expression I deduce, that all the various 
wrongheads above quoted and confuted were agr eed on the point which 
is next to follow. It is nothing less than the extreme antinomianism 
of the Dualists. They taught that the law of Moses was promulgated 
by an evil and m: ilign Deity, and the gospel by the good principle ; 
the leaven of old Marcion worked up afresh. They made use of 
Romans, v. 20, and asked, if the law was once good, how it could 
ever become evil and incur abolition. 

They further inferred, that the fathers of the Old Testament, and 
aoe ularly Noah, Abraham, Lot, Isaac, Moses, Knos, Knoch, (son of 

Jared, not of Cain,) Joshua, Samson, David, Gideon, and Job, were 
wished men, and are damned. 

If such was their belief, the analogy of other gnostics professing 
dualism, and the demands of common consistency, will unavoidably 
make us apprehensive that they regarded with esteem and sympathy 
those parties whom the malign spirit of the old covenant had judicially 
drowned, or burnt with fire from heaven, or otherwise signally de- 
nounced and reprobated,. 

10. The pradicti also were agreed in denying the efficacy of infant 
baptism. But they were not of one voice in delive ring their reasons 
for it, some being of the Pelagian, and others of the Calvinistie strain. 
The former maintained that there was no original sin, and that infants 
consequently, being strangers to personal sin, had no call for regenera- 
tion. But the latter, while they admitted that infants lay in sin, 
contended that there was no virtue in baptism without faith in the 
recipient, and therefore no virtue in infant baptism. 

}1. An ulterior faction did not hesitate to teach that all baptism, as 
well of adults as of infants, was inefhieacious, inasmuch as all merit is 
in the inward man, and not penes rem eatrinsecam. These people 
quoted, to no purpose, the 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

There were some who thought that no baptism was effectual 
without such imposition of hands as is mentioned in Acts, vil. 17, and 
that no other means were appointed for the remission of sins. And 
here follows one of the very few historical passages that are to be found 
in this work :— 

‘“ The same heretics say that every sin, howsoever great, is remitted by imposition 
of hands, especially if it be performed by one of those heretics whom they call the 
perfecti, And in this w ay they encourage many people to sin, by the hopes of the 
imposition of hands. The y also make a "Gistinetion between the perfecti and the con- 
solati. For they call them consoled who are but lately come into their heresy, and 


are not yet confirmed i in it, (desolati might they better be termed th: an consolati, ) but 
they style those persons perfect who are confirmed in the heresy.” 


Although our author abstains from the mention of names, it is a 
notorious matter of history that these two orders or degrees belonged 
to the Catharans in general, and, among others, to those of Languedoc, 
since popularly styled the Albigensians, 

13. There was a party who denied the possibility of available re- 
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pentance after baptism and relapse into sin ; for which severe opinion 
they sought authority in Heb. viii. 4. It seems to be about the same 
as in ancient times gave rise to the schism of the Novatians. 

14. It was asserted by others that no repentance was of any use or 
avail towards the remission of sins. And they argued thus :—QGod re- 
mits our sins freely, and therefore not for our merits; and if so, not 
through repentance. For if we supposed that our sins are forgiven 
through repentance, it would follow that they were taken away by the 
merit of our repentance, ‘Texts in the Epistles of St. Paul were re- 
ferred to in support of this heresy. God's gratuitous will (happily 
replies Alanus) is the causa efliciens of the remission of sins, but peni- 
tence is a causa sine qua non, as the sun is the cause efficient of light, 
but opening the window-shutters is a cause without which we have it 
not. Since his time, this obscure nuisance has grown to the stature of 
a giant, and will now probably never cease to vex the church so long 
as she is militant upon earth. 

15. An opinion began to exist that confession of sins to God alone 
was sufficient for their remission, without confessing them to a priest ; 
and several passages from St. Ambrose, Maximus, and St. John 
Chrysostom, were adduced in sanction of it; of which passages Alanus 
endeavours to explain away the force by saying that they allude to a 
confession to be made “soli Deo per sacerdotem,”’ and to be distin- 
guished from publishing our offences “ coram multis.”’ 

16, The prefati heretici (by which phrase, where it occurs, we 
may understand the whole set of them) maintained “ that the bread 
was not transubstantiated into the body of Christ by the holy words 
that are spoken by the priest in the mass.” And it is hard to say 
whether they impugned it or the master of the Sorbonne defended it 
upon grounds more exquisitely subtle and scholastic. If a mouse (they 
argued) nibbled any portion of the consecrated wafer, “mus aliquid 
comedit, ergo aera, vel accidens, vel corpus Christi. Sed quod 
comedat aera vel ac cidens, absurdum est, et magis absurdum quod 
comedat corpus Christi.” The grave inquiry, whether a mouse can 
eat an accident when abstracted from its substance, is a thing so 
enormously ridiculous that it may probably have furnished to the 
preceptors of Garagantua their thesis, ‘* utrum chimeera bombinans in 
vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones.” The two great and 
reasonable arguments against the scholastic eucharist—first, the absence 
of solid affirmative proofs and reasons, and secondly, the analogy of 
all other miracles operated on material nature,—were too plain and 
homely for the taste of these razor-edged understandings. Alanus 
(who writes a good deal of nonsense about the preposition de) has all 
the benefit of such a minute and ridiculous mode of attack, 

The real presence of the body and blood of our Lord in the ele- 
ments at the moment when the faithful communicant partakes of 
them, does not appear to have entered into the contemplation of either 
party, as dissevered from the dogma of transubstantiation. But there 
is a sentence in the argument of Alanus which it may be instructive 
to cite. Whoever considers and compares the language of the 
Twenty-eighth Article, as far as to the words “ many superstitions,” and 
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that of the church catechism, must perceive an intention to withhold 
any condemnation of Lutheranism, and moreover, to avoid any lan- 
guage that could alienate or even dissatisty those who may hold with 
the ‘Lutheran churches. But the words contained in the third clause 
of the Article, “only in a heavenly and spiritual manner,” are now 
at the present day very actively made use of, in order to represent the 
church of England as actually condemning and excluding Luther- 
anism, and indeed every doctrine and definition of a real presence, 
and in that respect to narrow and restrict the terms of conformity. 
The word “heavenly,”’ contributes so little to that object, and (to say 
truth) conveys so little of positive signification, that the success of this 
endeavour hinges on the force of the word « spiritual,” and upon the 
Ae ge whether or not it can be reduced to the senses of hypothe- 

ical, metaphorical, or allegorical. Master Alan (in replying to the 
pe discussion upon Matt. xv.17, which the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation had provoked,) observes, “ quod autem Christus ait, ‘omne 
quod in os intrat’ &c., intelligendum est de cibo materiali non spiri- 
tuali; sicut enim materialis cibus vadit in secessum, ita spiritualis in 
mentis excessum.”” Now, if the preternatural conditions of the Lord's 
body and blood were described by the word spiritual’ in the 
Ww ritings of those who both held transubstantiation and who moreover 
were in the very act of asserting it and defending it against the rea- 
sonings of its assailants, it seems improbable that our divines can have 
meant to rely upon its use as sufficient entirely to condemn, and to 
interdict to our preachers, the tenets of a vast portion of protestant 
Germany. 

17. The preedicti heeretici condemned marriages; for they said 
that a man should lose no time in cleansing himself from such parts of 
his nature as the prince of darkness produced—viz., the body; and 
therefore any sort of licence is desirable in order to give an outlet for 
the escape of our evil nature, and marriages are objectionable as nar- 
rowing that outlet. Hence, as it is reported (he says), they act with 
much impurity in their meetings. 

The words that follow are remarkable ; “Hi dicuntur Cathari, id 
est diffluentes per vitia, a Catha quod est fluxus; vel Cathari, quasi 
casti, quia se castos et justos faciant; vel Cathari dicuntur a catéo, quia, 
ut dicitur, osculantur posteriora catdi, in cujus specie ut dicunt apparet 
eis Lucifer.”* In this passage alone do we find any special name or 
title superadded to the ge neral one of heeretici. But it is difficult to 
avoid entertaining some doubt whether this passage may not be an 
interpolation, though a very ancient one, and in all the copies that 
have been collated. If the passage be entirely removed, the context 
does not suffer, but rather the contrary. And the works of Alanus 
contain nothing from which we can infer the probability of his having 
penned such a sentence as the one above. His allusions to the Greek 
language, although few in number, are correct as to meaning.and or- 
thography, In like manner we see m: iny persons not Hebraists, who 
have in general study become correctly acquainted with the sense of 

* C. 63, p. 248. 
Von. XVI.—Se) t. 1839 
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numerous Hebrew words. If the passage be from the pen of Alanus, 
it is unique in the two different respects already alluded to. — It is, 
however, perfectly true that all the varieties of C athari were united in 
condemning marriage. One of the arguments upon which they are 
said to have relied for the condemnation of holy matrimony is re- 
markably obscure in its allusion :— Nisi execrabiles essent nuptie, 
Dominus Joannem Evangelistam non revocasset a fluctivaga nuptia- 
rum tempestate.” There is nothing in John, xix. 26, 27, that can 
account for it. 

‘The character of impurity which Alanus had heard ascribed to the 
meetings of the heeretici is in some measure confirmed by the general 
opinion which had associated ideas of gross immorality to that of a 
distant country with which they kept up a connexion.* And it 
would also appear by this reasoning that licentiousness must have 
entered into their views. ‘Their condemnation of marriage by every 


account of it was a general one, and not a particular observance of 


celibacy imposed upon their class of Perfecti; but at the same time 
nothing argues, nor hath any one surmised, an intention or wish on 
their part to discontinue the human rac e, and close its series in that 
generation, by submitting it to the conditions of angelic life. Hence 
we may infer that an unconsecrated intercourse was in their contem- 
plation rather than a sanctified continency. 

Ik. There were also hiwretici who denied the sacramental character 
of confirmation, holy orders, and extreme unction, and seem to have 
entirely rejected the two latter. Others denied that any place or 

buil ling ought to be called “ ecclesia,” since that word only meant an 
assembly of the faithful. 

19. The intercession of the saints was denied by certain of the sec- 
taries s, as well as the efficacy of prayers for the dead. 

20. Lastly, the ‘ prae fati heretici”” held it a mortal sin to feed 
upon flesh, as being an impure substance and polluted with concu- 
piscence; and they appealed to Romans, xiv. 21. 

Such was the state of heresy in France in the last quarter of the 
I2th century. And certainly if Epiphanius and Augustin could have 
risen from the dead they would have exclaimed, “The thing which 
hath been it is that which shall be, and there is no new thing under 
the sun.” Our author regarded all these sects, or perhaps he rather 
regarded that principal group of sects whom he calls the “ preefati”’ 
and “ preedicti,” as a mere revival of the old heresies against which 
the fathers had contended, and seems to have thought the particular 
authors or circumstances of such revival not worthy of notice. 

The Seconp Book de Fide opens to us an entire ly different scene. 
We hear no more of those many and various congregations, all name- 
less, and who, though many, Were yet in spirit as one; nor of their 
noxious errors, of which the origin was lost in antiquity. We are 
introduced to one single sect, alw ays named by its name, and whose 


> RSET, SEE OER LES TET 
Matthew Paris mentions that they acknowledged a spiritual chief, or antipope, 
as he calls it, residing in those eastern parts of Europe ; by whom Bartholomew of 


Carcassone was appointed his vicar or deputy in the parts of Thoulouse. See M. 
Par. in a.p. 1223. 
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founder is called by his name and described by his character. The 
words “hi Waldenses dicuntur ab heeresiarchd suo qui vocabatur 
Waldus” imply, by the use of the past tense, that he was no longer 
living. But he was within the memory of Alanus, and he was, to 
use the words of the Prologus, one of the “ nostris temporibus novi 
heeretici.” ‘ Led by his own spirit, and not sent by God, he invented 
a new sect, namely (scilicet), that he should presume to preach without 
the authority of a prelate, without divine inspiration, without science, 
without literature. A philosopher without skill in reasoning, a prophet 
without a revelation, an apostle without mission, a teacher untaught, 
whose discipuli, or rather muscipuli, are in various parts of the world 
seducing the simple.” We may here observe that ministering and 
pret aching without apostolical orders and canonical mission is at the 
outset represented, with a scélicet, as constituting the sum and sub- 
stance of his secta. IT’rom all the other errors, or supposed errors, 
imputed to the heretici, the followers of Waldus stand absolved by 
Alanus, not only on the general principle of logical division, but by 
the language above cited. Whatever is alleged against them that 
does not fall within the spirit of this one charge is no heresy at all, 
either on catholic or on Romish principles, but is merely an exag- 
gerated moral enthusiasm on certain points of casuistry. Whatever 
Alanus was in the chair of Paris, they also were, by the admission 
which his work necessarily implies, excepting as above excepted. 

The enumeration of their offensive tenets is entirely distinct from 
the preceding list of heresies. They indeed, as we were expressly 
told, were but so many ingredients mingled into one cup of poison ; 
while this latter sect was, in the distribution of Alan’s work, kept as 
distinct from them as even the Jud@i and the Pagani were. That 
enumeration does not contain a single point of doctrinal theology, 
prope ‘rly so called ; and it corresponds with the system of the heeretici 
in one point only, and that one a point of jurisdiction, and a negative 
one—viz., the denial of sacerdotal authority. They held the fol- 
lowing sentiments :— 

1. ‘That obedience was due only to God, and not to man; or if it 
was due to prelates at all, then only to good prelates of apostolic life 
and manners. 

That ecclesiastical ordivation and office (ordo vel officium) con- 
Mth: nothing towards consecration, benediction, or binding and 
loosing, but that the personal merit of the party gave to those funce- 
tions their validity. ‘Therefore they pretended that they themselves 
could consecrate, and bind and loose, since merit and not office con- 
ferred the power. It would be superfluous to point out the obvious 
meaning of the words operatur ad consecrandum in this passage. 

3. That confession of sins to a priest is not requisite, and that it 
may equally well be made to a layman if he be at hand; but the 
duty of auricular confession itself was not impugned by them. 

4. That the general absolutions and indulgences granted by the 
bishops at the consecration of churches, and on other solemn occa- 
sions, at a stated price, to be paid by the parties absolved, are of no 
validity. Alanus makes an attempt to apologize for this grievous 
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scandal, by remarking that pecuniary penalties are to some persons 
more severe than corporal ones, 

5. That the prayers and intercessions of those who are themselves 
in deadly sin are of no benefit to the souls of the dead; to which it is 
well and pertinently replied, that the priest only gives utterance to 
the prayers of the holy church, and cannot diminish ought from their 
efficacy by any faults of his own. But the general efficacy of such 
prayers and intercessions was not, as it would seem, called in question 
by the Waldenses. 

6. That all falsehood whatsoever is a deadly sin. In answer to 
which it is suggested that some falsehoods may be of a venial cha- 
racter, like that of the Hebrew midwives in Exodus, i. 19. It is pro- 
bable that the ingenious and pernicious casuistry taught in the schools 
had produced a strong reaction in simple and honest minds. 

7. The Waldenses exerted themselves to prove that oaths are un- 
lawful, and appealed to the usual authorities of holy writ—“Swear not 
at all,’’ Matt. v. 34; and, “ Swear not, but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay,” James, v. 12, 

&. They denied that it was lawful to kill a man in any case or 
upon any occasion whatsoever. They accepted the sixth command- 
ment, Thou shalt not kill,in an absolute sense and without exceptions, 
and so also the words of our Lord in Matt. xxvi. 52. 

This dispute leads Alanus de Insulis to express some opinion upon 
capital punishments for heresy, from which we may appreciate the 
line of distinction he has drawn between the heeretici of his First Book 
and the Waldenses :—- Ovis errabunda occidi non debet, sed ad caulas 
reduci, Similiter heeretici, gui characterem habent Christianum, cogendi 
sunt verbis et verberibus ut ad ecclesiv redeant unitatem.” That 
character, or stamp, was obliterated from the Catharan societies. 

%. Lastly, a curious opinion is objected to the Waldensian preachers. 
“ They hold (it is said) that it is improper for them to perform any 
labour with their hands, and that they ought to receive from those to 
whom they preach whatever is necessary for their maintenance.” 
They applied to that purpose the words of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
I Cor. ix. 7, “ Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? 
Who planteth a vine, and eateth not of the fruit thereof?” &c. ; and 
those to Timothy, 2nd ep. ii. 4. From this we may collect that the sect, 
which had been formed in the middle of the 12th century upon the 
basis of strict but voluntary poverty, were beginning in the last 
quarter of it, which succeeded the third Council in Lateran, to feel 
the inconveniences of their system ; and that the pastors of the Pauperes 
de Lugduno were already pleading for something very like a regular 
appointment and income. 

These nine points are the sum of what the master of the Parisian 
school of theology had to advance against the Waldenses. Consider- 
ing that these pious, humane, pacific, and truth-loving enthusiasts 
did not spring up, like the Friends, out of the waywardness of a puri- 
tanism which nothing short of extreme conclusions could satisfy, but 
that their uninstructed minds were driven, by disgust at the scandals 
of which number 4. above exhibits one specimen, into the schismatic 
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errors 1, 2, and 5, we cannot fail to look back upon their name and 
story with esteem and sympathy. Nor can we withhold approbation 
from the candour and veracity which (when called upon to rebuke 
their insubordination) has abstained from endeavouring to brand them 
with any perversion of the catholic faith, or with the slightest devia- 
tion from its then established standard of purity, and has divided them 
by a broad and conspicuous line from those evil societies with which 
some of the moderns labour incessantly to connect them, 


ON “THE LORD'S DAY.”—Rev. 1. 10. 


Tue opinion respecting the translation of this passage which I stated 
sixteen years ago in a periodical work of very limited circulation, and 
which has been for many years dropped, having been alluded to in 
this Magazine, I shall be glad to state it more fully. I do it witha 
view of eliciting the opinions of others rather than of dogmatically 
propounding one of my own, and request that what I now write may 
be regarded merely in the light of an inquiry. 

Our version makes St. John say, “I was in the Spirit on the Lord's 
day ;”’ and the translators are, Ll believe, generally supposed to have 
meant (that is, they understood the apostle to mean) that he wason a 
certain first day of the week (expressed by év rj xuptaxy iyépg) in a 
certain peculiar state (called éy mvetjpare.) But this appears to me 
to assume two things of which I see no proof, and which I really be- 
lieve to be false. 

I. It assumes that the contemporaries of St. John knew the first 
day of the week by the title of the Lord’s-day ; for if they did not, we 
can hardly imagine that he would have used it. 

Yet I know of nothing in the scripture or the works of the ante- 
Nicene fathers on which to ground such ap assumption.* In the 
very face of it we find Justin Martyr calling it the sun’s day, rot 
jAcov ipépay. Could this have been the case if St. John’s contempo- 
raries, disciples, and followers had known the day by the name of 
“ the Lord’s-day ?” Let it be remembered, that I am speaking of the 
name only, and that this inquiry has nothing to do with the fact, or the 
mode, of its sanctification. 

But it may be said that at an early period in the history of the 
church, the first day of the week was undoubtedly known by that 
name. How do we know this? Very certainly, I grant, by find- 
ing the phrase in the works of writers of a certain period, just as we 
should find it in the works of their predecessors if it had been known 
and used in their days. What, it may be asked, led to the change ? 
I do not know that this is a fair question, or that at this distance of 
time one should be called on to speculate as to what may have occa- 





* I am aware of the passages professedly brought from Ignatius, Irenaus, &e., 
and I quoted and observed on them in the paper to which I refer ; but it does not 
seem worth while to repeat what [ there said. They may all be found referred to 
either in Grotius on the place, or in Suicer in v. Kugsaxh. 
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sioned an obvious fact; much less should a palpable inference from a 
fact be denied because we cannot account for the existence of the fact 
itself. But the truth is, that an historian tells us, in plain terms, both 
when and how the alteration was made. Nicephorus Callistus says 
that the day which the Hebrews call the first day, and the Greeks 
the sun’s day, Constantine ordered to be called “ The Lord’s-day.”’* 
Why should any have said this of Constantine if it was not true? 
And now that it is said, and supported by all the negative evidence 
which the case admits, why should anybody doubt it ? 

If St. John, then, did not mean the first day of the week, what did 
he mean by r@ xupraxy jyéog? I should say that which St. Peter and 
St. Paul meant by # jpépa Kuvpiov—and if it be further asked how St. 
John could be in that day, 1 answer that, of course, he was not bodily 
present, and seems to have anticipated the question by stating that it 
was éy rvevpare; for— 

Il. The common view assumes a second point, which seems to me to 
have no solid ground, It takes for granted that this phrase éy xvevmart, 
may be used to signify simply a state or mode of existence, without 
reference to anything seen, heard, or done—that St. John was in this 
particular state on a certain day, which might or might not have been 
followed by his hearing, seeing, or knowing any of the specific things 
afterwards mentioned, But let us see how this phrase is elsewhere 
used. I believe that when our Lord says “ How then doth David in 
spirit call him Lord ?” nobody supposes him to have meant that the 
psalmist was in a peculiar state of trance, so that, independent of his 
saying or doing this or anything else, he might have been said to be 
“in the spirit ;’’ but that he spoke under inspiration, or a divine influ- 
ence of God's Spirit on his own spirit. The words are parenthetically 
used by our Lord, and 1 believe also by St. John, “ How then 
doth David (in spirit) call him Lord ?”—“ I was (in spirit) in the 
Lord’s-day.”’ The fact of its being “in spirit” seems to be referred 
to in the two cases for very obvious reasons, though for different ones, 
owing to the different natures of the cases and the effects. It led 
David to call Christ « Lord,” and it was important to shew that he did 
not do this asa mere fallible man. It placed St. John amid the scenery 
of the second advent, and it was natural for him to say (as he was able 
to say) that he was there only in spirit; for St. Paul would have 
said, but was not able, whether, when he was “ caught up into para- 
dise,” he was “in the body or out of the body,’? (2 Cor. xii. 1, &e.) 

But, what is still more important, there are two places where the 
same phrase is used by the apostle in this very book ; and they deserve 
particular attention. He begins the fourth chapter by saying, “ After 
this I looked, and behold a door was opened in heaven ; and the first 
voice which | heard was as of a trumpet talking with me, which said, 
‘Come up hither, and I will shew thee things which must be hereafter.’ 
And immediately I was in the spirit; and behold a throne was set in 
heaven, and one sat on the throne,” &e. Now if we understand being 
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‘in the spirit’’ to be merely a mode or state of existence, enabling the 
apostle to see visions and apprehend supernatural communications, how 
shall we account for his seeing the door in heaven, and hearing the 
voice that talked with him, before he became “ in the spirit.” Does 
not the apostle mean to state that, in obedience (or perhaps I should 
say consequence) of the command, he was in that place to which he 
had been called? That he was so may be inferred from his proceed- 
ing to describe it, though he was there only “ in spirit.’’. Does he not 
mean to state the fact of his transport, or being carried to the interior 
of the door, by saying éyevdpny évy xvevpare? Otherwise he does not 
state at all that any such change of circumstances took place, though, 
as Lhave said, it seems implied in his description of what he saw, 
“a throne set in heaven.” 

This is rendered still more probable by the use which the apostle 
makes of the phrase in another place. In ch. xvii. ver, 1—3, he says 
that one of the angels who had the vials talked with him, and adds, “ He 
carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness.” Here I cannot 
tell what can be understood, or what can be supposed to be meant, 
except that he was, as to his spirit, conveyed to one place, while he 
was bodily in another. When he was there he might, I presume, 
have said, “I was, in the spirit, in the wilderness ;” just as in the pas- 
sage particularly under our notice he says, “1 was, in the spirit, in 
the Lord’s day.” His spirit being supernaturally carried forward in 
time or space, to a distant period or locality. 

This interpretation of the passage would account more satisfactorily 
than any commentators whom I have met with for the prefixed 
article. He would naturally say, “ the day of the Lord;’’ but as 
they have observed, if he meant only Sunday, we must suppose some- 
thing further intended by “the Sunday.” Nothing of this sort can, I 
believe, be made out, nor any reason assigned why the apostle should 
name the day of the week on which he saw the vision, though of 
course he might do so as a mere matter of fact. But supposing him 
to refer to the advent of Christ, it is carrying on the very subject of 
which he was speaking; and is not what he says here the very 
thing which led him to say what he did only three verses before, and 
what he there seems to announce as the great subject of his apocalypse, 
“ Behold, he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him ”’? 

It is obvious that if the interpretation which I propose be admitted it 
will have a most important influence on the exposition of the whole book. 
The apocalypse will be set before us as a prophecy still to be fulfilled ; 
we shall be delivered not merely from the silly conceits and historical 
falsehoods of some private interpretations, but from the substantial 
difficulties which attend all attempts to explain the apocalypse as a 
fulfilled prophecy; we shall be permitted to believe that when the 
trumpets of God shall sound, his church militant here on earth will 

know that sound—that when his vials are poured out, his church will 
know the fact—that when the beast and false prophet are abroad, 
they will not deceive the elect of God—that when his witnesses are 
actually prophesying, his church will not be crying out, “ Lo, here,”’ 
or “Lo, there,” or disputing whether they are among things past, 
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present, or future ; in short, we shall be delivered from those modern 
systems which few understand, and fewer still perhaps believe, but of 
which many know just so much as to repel them from the study of a 
art of the word of God on which so much that is false and puerile 
si been grafted. 

In saying this I do not by any means intend to rest the fact of the 
prophecy being unfulfilled on the interpretation more immediately in 
question, Independent of that, the nonfulfilment of the apo alypse 
may, | think, be demonstrated. But I mean to say that, if this inter- 
pretation be the true one, it harmonizes with what I believe on other 
grounds, and will not be easily explained by those who adopt the 
idea that the greater part of the apocalypse has been long ago fulfilled. 
The question whether the interpretation is right is, however, quite 
independent of this consideration. S. R. MAITLAND. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 146.) 


‘Tue extracts given in the last Number carried down the annals of the 
disposal of higher church preferment to the death of Archbishop 
Sheldon, in November 1677. The archbishop, as we have seen, 
“had for some years retired from court, and from a concern in all 
state affairs, and lived for the most part in retirement at Croydon.”’* 
‘This may be dated from the year 1669, at which time he resigned the 
chancellorship of the university of Oxford, “ in a resolution of retiring 
from public business.” The unhappy state of things under which this 


resolution was taken, and which might seem to preclude all hope of 


any availing interference, has already, in some degree, been illustrated 
in the history of the appointments then made; yet, notwithstanding 
the unpromising aspect of things, we still found traces of Sheldon’s “ en- 
deavours”’ in the disposal of vacant offices, of such at least as the “ poor 
bishopric”’ of Gloucester ;+ and also of his having been not only “ready,” 
even in the worst times of the Cabal, “to have given his assistance,” 
if necessary, to secure for fit and worthy men important posts, such 
as the mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, for Isaac Barrow, 
but, more than this, of his having actually “applied to,” and “ be- 
sought the king” in behalf of Tillotson, to be appointed to the deanery 
of Canterbury, at the very time when Tillotson’s pointed opposition to 
popery in sermons at court might have seemed to give little encou- 
ragement to such an application § In both these latter cases, however, 


S * Complete History [by Kennett] sup. cit. 
* Vid. sup. vol. xv. p. 507, t Ibid. p. 631. § Thid, 
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the recommendation of the primate did but concur with that of the 
minister ; and the Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Berkley appear 
as coadjutors in the matter with the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
another instance which occurred about the same time, the influence 
is less direct, though, notwithstanding counter application, not less sue- 
cessful. In the Autobiography of Bishop Patrick, lately published from 
the original manuscript, the bishop tells us, writing of the year 1672, 
that, when in the country that year, he received, on the 13th of July, a 
letter, that the king had been pleased to bestow a prebend of West- 
minster upon him, wishing him to come with all speed and kiss his 
hand. “Thus,” the bishop continues, “God bestowed another pre- 
ferment upon me which | never sought, no more than I did Covent 
Garden or Battersea. But the Archbishop of Canterbury had oft 
expressed a great kindness for me, and desire I should be preferred ; 
which Dr. Parker, his chaplain, knowing, (the archbishop being from 
home at the Bishop of Winchester’s,) went to Secretary Coventry, and 
told him how acceptable it would be to the archbishop if he begged of 
the king the prebend for me; which he immediately did, and it was 
promised. Buta gentleman then in waiting, mustering up a great 
many friends in Whitehall, got them to ask it for him, which they did, 
and the king said he should have it, but would not let him kiss his 
hand. Mr. Secretary being acquainted with it, went to his majesty, 
and told him he hoped he should not be denied in the first thing that 
he ever asked of him; who bid him be satisfied, for he would be as 
good as his word. So after two or three days I got to London, and 
had the honour to kiss the king’s hand, and had the broad seal for it 
on the 17th day, when | was installed.’’* 

This was at the very time when the “ Cabal” was in the plenitude 
of its power; and though, in this instance, the secretary of state was 
influenced by what was supposed would be acceptable to Sheldon, yet 
the secretary’s application to the king, and the canvass made for a rival 
candidate, mark sufficiently the change that had taken place since the 
time when, under Clarendon’s administration, “ Archbishop Sheldon 
disposed of all ecclesiastical preferments.”+ The next step to be 
traced is that recorded appointment of Barlow, under Danby’s mi- 
nistry, to the see of Lincoln,$ “not by the consent of Archbishop 
Sheldon, but through the entreaties of certain temporal lords attending 
his majesty, and by the endeavours of both the secretaries of state, 
Henry Coventry and Sir Joseph Williamson,” who got their candi- 
date introduced into the king's presence, and allowed to kiss the king’s 
hand for the appointment, the very day that it became vacant. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins, the confidential friend of Archbishop Sheldon, 
became secretary of state in Coventry's place, April 26th, 1680. 
The time that he filled the office is most honourably distinguished by 
“ The King’s warrant concerning ecclesiastical affairs,’ which will be 
found below. It was issued in August, 1681, and revoked in 1684. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins resigned his office April 14th in that year. It 


* Autobiography of Symon Patrick, Bishop of Ely, pp. 67—69. 
t Vid. sup. + Vid. sup. p. 145. 
VoL. XVI.—Sept. 1839. 2N 
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would appear, from the terms in which this document is worded, as if 
the commission were granted, as Rapin has represented it, “for the 
disposal of all ecclesiastical preferments ;”* Leslie, however, in his 
“Case of the Regale, &c.,” speaks of it as extending only to the dis- 
posal “of such church livings as were in the king’s gift, which were 
above the value of those that are committed to the disposal of whoever 
carries the great seal.’ The account which Rapin gives of the con- 
stitution of this commission by Charles II. is as follows :—“ As the 
establishing this commission was with design to persuade his subjects 
that he had the interest of the protestant religion at heart, he could 
not avoid appointing such commissioners as were thought to have the 
same sentiments. But finding himself at length in the situation he 
had wished to be, this commission became too uneasy to him, and 
therefore he revoked it, to fill the church preferments agreeably to his 
own inclinations.” If, however, this commission did not extend to 
the higher offices in the church, it would appear that a better influ- 
ence was now exerted in the appointment to bishoprics. The names 
of Gulston and Beaw, the first consecrations in Sancroft’s primacy, of 
one of whom nothing seems discoverable, and of the other that he was 
promoted by the influence of the profligate Earl of Rochester, are 
followed, with only two interruptions, by those of the seven bishops 
whose names became so illustrious in the succeeding reign, Lloyd 
(of St. Asaph), Frampton, Turner, Lake, Ken, White, and Tre- 
lawney. These were all consecrated between October, 1680, and 
November, 1685, 

The Autobiography of Bishop Patrick supplies us with one or 
two interesting notices beside of the disposal of church preferment 
during the early part of Sancroft’s primacy. 

“In July following,” says Patrick, speaking of the year 1680, “I 
had notice that the dean of Peterborough was dead, and was earnestly 
pressed by a neighbouring gentleman to endeavour to be his successor. 
I had never sought anything hitherto, and therefore was unwilling ; 
but was persuaded the next morning to go to Lambeth, and acquaint 
my lord of Canterbury with his death, who advised me to go to 
Windsor, (where the king was,) which I did, with his letter of recom- 
mendation, and had a grant of the deanery immediately, in which I 
was installed August the Ist.’’+ 

“ This summer,” he says further on, “I perfected the Second Part 
of the Book of Psalms, which I dedicated to the Lord Chancellor 
Fiach,§ in gratitude to him for his most kind offer to bestow upon me 





* Rapin’s Hist. of England, vol. xiv. p. 357. 

+ * Case of the Regale and Pontificate,” p. 232. (ed. 1702.) 

$ Autobiography, pp. 80,81. 

§ Heneage Finch, first Earl of Nottingham. For an account of his distribution 
of preferments, see Todd’s Life of Archbishop Sharp. [Oxford edition.] [See also 
Nelson's Life of Bishop Bull, p. 280:—‘‘ Among the many very commendable qualities 
of this great man, his zeal for the welfare of the church of England was not the least 
conspicuous, which particularly shewed itself in the care he took in disposing of 
those ecclesiastical preferments which were in the gift of the seal. He judged 
rightly in looking upon that privilege as a trust for the good of the church of God, 
of which he was to give a strict account; and therefore, being sensible that the 
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the vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, then void; which was 
thought of such value that he told a friend of mine he offered me a 
bishopric. I had some notice of his intention when I was at Peter- 
borough; and, resolving not to accept of it, | wrote to Dr. Thorp, 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to move his to em- 
ploy his interest for Dr. Tenison,* if I should decline it; which he 
did very earnestly. And when I came to town, the Lord Chancellor 
sent for me, and made me that noble offer, which I told him I could 
never thankfully enough acknowledge; but my parisht had lately 
been so extraordinary kind to me, that I could not with decency re- 
move from them to another. Besides, I told him I doubted whether 
I should be able to perform the duties of so great a parish ; but if he 
would not think me too bold, I would recommend one to him, that 
had strength of body and mind to undergo so great a charge; and 
named Dr. Tenison, whom I perceived he had heard of, and after- 
wards told me he would bestow it upon him. Of which I wrote word 
to the Doctor, and blessed God for placing so good a man in that 
great station, who now is deservedly advanced to the highest dignity 
in the church.” 

With regard to Sancroft’s elevation to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury from being dean of St. Paul’s, and prolocutor of the lower 
house of convocation, his biographer remarks that “ it is the most 
probable supposition, that he did not owe his exaltation, in any great 
degree, if at all, to private favour or recommendations, but principally, 
or entirely, to his character, which pointed him out as the person best 
qualified to adorn the station, and to support its dignity. It is stated, 


—_— 





several duties of his great post, as first minister of state, as Lord Chancellor, and as 
Speaker of the House of Lords, would not allow his lordship time and leisure to 
make that inquiry which was necessary to know the character of such as were can- 
didates for preferment, he devolved this particular province upon his chaplain, whose 
conscience he charged with an impartial scrutiny in this matter ; adding withal, that 
he would prefer none but those who came recommended to him, and that if he led 
him wrong, the blame should fall upon his own soul. 

“It is true that this was a great testimony of my lord’s entire confidence in the 
uprightness as well as the capacity of his chaplain, but the world will quickly be 
satisfied with what caution and judgment his lordship took his measures, when they 
shall know that his then chaplain was Dr. Sharp, the present Lord Archbishop of 
York, who fills one of the archiepiscopal thrones of the church of England with that 
universal applause which is due to his grace’s distinguishing merit ; whose elevation 
hath not deprived him of his humility, but he exerciseth the same affability and courtesy 
towards all men which he practised in a lower sphere. And that learning and piety, 
that integrity and zeal for the glory of God, which influence his grace in the govern- 
ment of his diocese and of his province, were peculiarly serviceable to the Earl of 
Nottingham, in the charge his lordship laid upon him with so much solemnity. 
From a Lord Chancellor so well disposed to secure the welfare of the church, by 
preferring men of unblemished characters, and who was blest with a chaplain, faith- 
ful and discerning to distinguish them, Mr. Bull received a prebend in the church of 
Gloucester, in which he was installed the 9th of October, 1678. And as a testi- 
mony of his gratitude, he designed a public acknowledgment of his lordship’s favour, 
in dedicating to him his ‘‘ Fidei Nicene Defensio,” which was the next book he pub- 
lished ; but before it appeared, this great man died, in whom the church lost a faith- 
ful and zealous friend, and learning and piety a generous and constant patron.”’] 

* Afterwards Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop of Canterbury. 

t [St. Paul's, Covent Garden. } { Autobiography, pp. 83, 4. 
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and probably with truth, in a narrative of his life,* that his zeal, can- 
dour, aud learning, bis exemplary behaviour in a lower state, his 
public spirit in so many scenes of life, his constancy in suffering, his 
unbiassed deportment, all concurred to recommend him as a fit go- 
vernor of the church in that turbulent age. 

« Bishop Burnet, who catches most eagerly at every opportunity of 
lowering the character of Sancroft, insinuates that he was elevated to 
the primacy, not on account of his fitness for the station, but of his 
want of proper qualifications for it. His words are,+ that several 
things ‘ made the court conclude that he was a man who might be en- 
tirely gained to serve their ends; or, at least, that he would be an 
inactive speculative man, and give little opposition to anything they 
wight attempt.’ His meaning manifestly is, that those whe promoted 
his elevation intended, by so doing, to place, for their own sinister 
purposes, a feeble person at the helm of the church. Anthony Woodt 
affirms distinetly, but without alleging any authority, that Dr. San- 
croft's pretensions were favoured by the Duke of York and the popish 
party; and assigns as the motive of their conduct, the desire of ex- 
cluding Compton,§ Bishop of London, who was much spoken of for the 
situation, and who was very obnoxious to them. In matters of this 
nature it is seldom possible to attain to a correct knowledge of the 
truth ; for it rarely happens that recommendations which are made in 
the interior of a royal closet are disclosed truly to the publie. If, how- 
ever, it be a fact that the Duke of York was instrumental in pro- 
moting Dr. Sancroft’s elevation, it is far more probable that he did so 
from a preference of him to Bishop Compton, than from so grossly mis- 
apprehending his character as to suppose that he would make a weak 
and inefficient head of the chureh. Certain it is that, if the Duke of 
York, or persons of any party, did recommend him to the primacy 
under the idea that the interests of the church, in being confided to 
him, were conunitted to feeble hands, the event shewed that they com- 
pletely erred, both in the estimate they formed of his character and in 
the policy which they intended to advance. For it was afterwards 
sufficiently proved that the government of the church could not have 
been intrusted to one more firm and temperate in the exercise of his 
authority, more watchful over its general interests, or more intrepid in 
the defence of its rights and privileges at the hour of peril.’ || 





* Sce Lives of English Bishops, by Nathanael Salmon, p. 60. 

t See Burnet’s Own Times, vol. i. 392. 

3 See Lite of A. Wood, written by himself. Dr. Kennett, it should be mentioned, 
also states that the appointment was made by the recommendation of the Duke of 
York. See Kennett’s History, vol. iii, 361. 

§ [Burnet tells us that * Compton was persuaded that Lord Danby had tried with 
all his strength to promote him to Canterbury, though that was never once intended ;” 
and then, after speaking of Saneroft’s appointment, talks of Lord Danby’s having 
“thus raised his creatures in the church.” (Burnet’s Own Time, ([1676,] vol. i. 
p- 441, ed. ISIS.) It is probable that, though “it was never intended” by the court, 
the minister did endeavour to get Compton promoted, over whom he had the in- 
fluence which he certainly had not over Sancroft. Sancroft was none of “ his 


creatures,’ and he bad evidently nothing to do with his appointment.] 
| D’Osty’s Lite of Sanecroft, vol. i. p. lbI—153. 
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(K. Cuarres 11. coneluded.]—* On the death of Archbishop Sheldon, the 
king was under some difficulty to find a proper successor, but at last (after 
about two months consideration) by the recommendation of his brother the 
Duke of York, he resolved upon the dean of St. Paul's, as a person of great 
prudence and moderation. His name, 

* William Sancroft. This most reverend prelate was born at Fresingfield, 
in Suffolk, Jan. 30, 1616, and in his tender years gave many proofs of his 
future greatness, in a very early piety, and extraordinary advances in learning, 
beyond the care and education of his masters. He was sent from school to 
Emmanuel College, in Cambridge, and admitted July 3rd, 1634, into the 
matricula of the university. ...... Here his progress in classic learning, as 
well Greek as Latin, was so surprising, that it made him very much taken 
notice of.......1n the beginning of the year 1660, he was at Rome, there 
present when King Charles the Second returned inte England ; coming home, 
he was made chaplain to John Cosin, Bishop of Durham ; preached his con- 
secration sermon in King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, Dec. 
2nd, 1660; was collated to the rectory of Houghton in the Spring, in the 
county palatine of Durham, and to the ninth prebend in the church of Dur- 
ham, in the beginning of March, 1661....... [In 1662] he was elected 
Master of Emmanuel College, and governed that house with great prudence 
and affability. An. 1603, Jan. 3, he was nominated by the king to the 
deanery of York, elected the 23rd of that month, and installed by proxy Fe- 
bruary 26th following. ‘This dignity he held but ten months, and in that time 
he expended in building and other charges two hundred pounds more than he 
received ; he made a rental of the church of York, and brought the accounts 
of it (before wholly neglected) into order. An. 1664, October, he was noimi- 
nated dean of St. Paul’s, London; elected thereto Nov. 10th, accepted the 
election Dec, Ist, was instituted to the prebend of Oxgate and elected resi- 
dentiary Dec. 9th, and installed dean the next day. Here he set himself with 
unweatied diligence to repair that cathedral, till the dreadful fire in 1666 em- 
ployed his thoughts on the more noble undertaking of rebuilding it, towards 
which he gave 1400/, besides what he contributed by his interest and endea- 
vours. He also rebuilt the deanery and improved the revenues of it....... 
An. 1668, Oct. 7th, he was admitted archdeacon of Canterbury on the king’s 
presentation, which he held till 1670, and then resigned it. An. 1677, being 
then prolocutor of the convocation, he was unexpectedly advanced to the 
archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury, without the least inclination of his own ; 
the king gave his congé delire Jan. 7th, and he was accordingly consecrated 
in his own chapel at Lambeth, on Sunday, January 27th, in the presence of 
Hlencage, Lord Chancellor of England ; Henry, Marquis of Worcester ; Arthur, 
Karl of Essex; Sir Francis North, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
William Montague, Esq., Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; John Tillotson, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; Edward Stillingfleet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, 
and many others. At the same time, and in the same place, William Thomas, 
D.D., was consecrated Bishop of St. David's ;—the bishops performing this 
ceremony were, Henry London; Seth Sarum; Joseph Peterborough ; 
John Rochester; Peter Ely; and Thomas Exon, by virtue of the king's 
letters commissional directed to them for that purpose ; they were also assisted 
by Guy Bristol and Thomas Lincoln, Whilst the archbishop continued in 
that high station he was eminent for his charity and hospitality, and more 
especially for the great care which he took of the true interest of the church, 
by promoting men of the best lives and learning to the chiefest trusts of it.” * 

“ William Thomas, son of John Thomas, was born .....in the parish of 
St. Nicholas, in the city of Bristol, on the 2nd day of Feb. 1613, educated in 
grammar learning at Caermarthen, in Wales,.... became a student in St. 
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John’s College in Michaelmas term 1629, thence translated to that of Jesus, 
(of which he was made Fellow when Bachelor of Arts,) proceeded in that 
faculty, took holy orders, and, before the civil war began, he became vicar of 
Penbryn in Cardiganshire. Afterwards being sequestered for his loyalty, he 
taught school at Langhern, in Caermarthenshire, where, after awhile, he 
read the Common-Prayer and preached, yet not without some disturbance oc- 
casioned by Oliver’s itinerant preachers. After his majesty’s restoration in 
1660, he became chauntor of the cathedral church of St. David .... was 
actually: created Doctor of Divinity, made chaplain to James, Duke of York, 
and about that time had the living of Llanbedder in the Valley, in Pembroke- 
shire, conferred upon him. In 1665, Nov. 25, he was installed dean of Wor- 
cester,....and about that time he gave up Llanbedder for the rectory of 
Hampton Lovet, six miles distant from Worcester. On the 27th of January, 
1677, he was consecrated (with Dr. Sancroft to the see of Canterbury) Bishop 
of St. David’s, .... and, in the middle of August, 1683, he was translated to 
the sce of Worcester, .... where he sat to the time of his death in good 
respect from the clergy and laity. He hath written several sermons. . . . This 
worthy bishop, Dr. Thomas, died on the 25th of June, in 1689, and was 
buried, according to his desire, in the north-east corner of the cloister belonging 
to the cathedral church of Worcester.”* 

** Anno 1678, Jan. 8th, Guy Carleton, Bishop of Bristol, was translated to 
Chichester, in the parish church of St. Sepulchre, London ; and on the 9th of 
February following, the archbishop (being assisted by Henry London. .. .) 
consecrated William Gulston, D.D., Bishop of Bristol, in his chapel at 
Lambeth.” 

“* An, 1679, May 17th, William Lloyd, Bishop of Landaff, was translated 
to Peterborough, in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, and on the 22nd 
of June following, the archbishop (assisted by Henry London, &c. ...) con- 
secrated William Beaw, D.D., Bishop of Landaff, in his chapel at Lambeth.’’+ 

“William Bew, or le Beaw, son of William Bew, of Newbury, in Berks, 
minister of God’s word, by his wife, the sister of Dr. William Twysse, was born 
at Llagbourne in the said county, educated in Wykeham’s school, near Winches- 
ter; admitted perpetual Fellow of New College after he had served two years 
of probation; an. 1637, aged twenty years or thereabouts, took the degrees 
in arts, that of master being completed in 1644; much about which time he 
was major of a regiment of horse, in the service of his majesty King Charles L., 
against his rebellious subjects. In the latter end of 1647, he was elected one 
of the proctors of the university of Oxon, to serve for the year 1648; but 
being not a man for those times, that is, a godly presbyterian, he was laid 
aside by the parliamentarian visitors. .... In 1648, or thereabouts, he was 
deprived of his fellowship by the said visitors, and so, being consequently 
ejected the university, he went beyond the seas, and served the Swedes in their 
war against the Poles. In 1660, his majesty King Charles II. being returned 
to his kingdoms, Mr. Bew was restored to his fellowship, and soon after be- 
came vicar of Adderbury, alias Eadderbury, in the diocese of Oxford, by the 
gift of his college, without any other preferment bestowed on him for his 
great sufferings. In 1666 he proceeded in divinity, and in 1679 he became, 
by the endeavours of John, Earl of Rochester, Bishop of Landaff,”t 


{1681.) * The King’s Warrant concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs. Ex. MS. 


** penes Tho. episc. Assaven.$ 
“Cuances R, 


** Hlavine taken into our serious consideration how much it will conduce to 
the glory of God, our own honour, and the welfare both of our church and 


* Wood's Athen Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 836. (ed. fol.) 
t Le Neve, pp. 201, 2. t Ibid. p. 1180. 
§ Wilkins’ Concilia. vol. iv. pp. 607, 8 
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universities, that the most worthy men be preferred and favoured according to 
their merits ; and being satisfied that the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; John, 
Earl of Radnor; George, Earl of Halifax; Lawrence, Viscount Hyde; the 
Lord Bishop of London, and Edward Seymour, Esq., are proper and com- 
petent judges in such cases; we have thought fit, and do hereby declare our 
pleasure to be, that neither of our principal secretaries of state do at any time 
move us on the behalf of any person whatsoever, for any preferment in the 
church, or any favour or dispensation in either of our universities, without 
having first communicated both the person and the thing by him desired unto 
the said Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, now and for the time being, John, Earl 
of Radnor; George, Earl of Halifax; Lawrence, Viscount Hyde; the Lord Bishop 
of London, now and for the time being, and Edward Seymour, Esq., and with- 
out having the opinion and attestation of them, or any four of them, on the case. 
And if at any time we be moved in like manner by any other person whatso- 
ever, our pleasure is, and we do hereby declare, that neither of our principal 
secretaries of state shall present any warrant unto us for our royal signature 
in such a case, until the said Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; John, Earl of 
Radnor; George, Earl of Halifax; Lawrence, Viscount Hyde; the Lord Bishop 
of London, and Edward Seymour, Esq., have been acquainted therewith, and 
have given their opinion and attestation as aforesaid. And to the end that 
this our declaration may stand as a lasting and inviolable rule for the future, 
our will and pleasure is, that the same be entered not only in both the offices of 
our said principal secretaries, but also in the signet office, there to remain as 
upon record. Given at our court at Windsor the 12th day of August, mpcLxxx1., 
in the xxxiii. year of our reign. 
‘« By his majesty’s command, L. Jenxins.” 


** An. 1680, October 3rd, the archbishop, assisted by Henry London, &c.. .. 
consecrated William Lloyd, D.D., Bishop of St. Asaph, in his chapel at 
Lambeth. 

“An. 1681, March 27 . . . . Robert Frampton, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, 
in the chapel of All Souls’ College, in Oxford. 

“ An. 1683, August 27... . William Thomas, Bishop of St. David's, was 
translated to Worcester; and November 11th, following, the archbishop, as- 
sisted by Henry London, &c..... consecrated Francis Turner, D.D., Bishop 
of Rochester, and Laurence Womock, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, in his 
chapel at Lambeth. 

“ An. 1684, August 12th, John Lake, Bishop of Sodor in the Isle of Man, 
was translated to Bristol. 

“On the 23rd of the same month, Francis Turner, Bishop of Rochester, 
was translated to Ely; and on the 2nd of November following, the archbishop, 
assisted by Henry London, &c. . . . consecrated Thomas Spratt, D.D., Bishop 
of Rochester, in his chapel at Lambeth. 

“November 22nd, Peter Bews, Bishop of Bath and Wells, was translated 
to Winchester; and January 25th following, the archbishop, assisted - 
Henry London, &c.....consecrated Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bat 
and Wells, in his chapel at Lambeth. 

“ An. 1685, July 4th, William Lloyd, Bishop of Peterborough, was trans- 
lated to Norwich; and October 19th following, John Lake, Bishop of Bristol, 
was translated to Chichester; upon which, on the 25th of the same month, 
the archbishop, assisted by Henry London, &c. .... consecrated Thomas 
White, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, in his chapel at Lambeth. 

“ November 8th following, the archbishop, assisted by John York; Henry 
London, &c. .... consecrated Sir Jonathan Trelawney, D.D. and Baronet, 
Bishop of Bristol, in his chapel at Lambeth.’* .... . 

“It has been mentioned already what great care he took of the true inte- 
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rest of the church by promoting men of the best lives and learning to the 
chiefest trusts of it; give me leave to instance one particular, because it will 
introduce his character as drawn by a very able pen :*¥— 

 ¢ Anno 1686, June 20, Mr. George Bull {afterwards Bishop of St. David's] 
was installed Archdeacon of Llandaff. This considerable post in the church 
was bestowed upon him by Archbishop Sancroft, whose option it was; and 
purely in consideration of the great and eminent services he had done the 
church of God by his learned and judicious works, as Dr. Battely, his grace’s 
chaplain, expressed it, in a letter writ to Mr. Bull, by the order of his lord. 
The manner of Mr. Bull’s receiving this honourable station in the church 
added very much to his reputation, because it was conferred upon him by an 
archbishop who had a particular regard to the merit of those he advanced, 
without any solicitation or application made by Mr. Bull himself. 

“« And indeed, what could be less expected from so venerable a prelate, 
who had all those great abilities of learning and wisdom, of piety and in- 
tegrity, joined with a prudent zeal for the honour of God, and the welfare 
and prosperity of the church, which qualified him for that elevated station 
wherein the providence of God had placed him—and yet, at the same time, 
was endowed with such a large measure of mortification and self-denial, con- 
tempt of the world, and passive courage, as enabled him, by the assistance of 
God's grace, with great composure of mind to submit ‘to be deprived of all 
which he could not keep with a good conscience,’ as it is expressed on the left 
side of his tomb by his grace’s order. .... It is certain this great man had, 
in his very youth, been seasoned with sufferings ; and in the flower of his age 
he refused both the covenant and the engagement—the taking of which were, 
in those times, necessary steps to preferment ; though one oath was designed 
to propagate rebellion, and to destroy the church, and the other to support a 
cruel usurpation. But he chose to relinquish his interest in his native country, 
and submitted to a voluntary exile, rather than advance himself by the rewards 
of ungodliness, and own an unjust power. His virtue was uniform, and of a 
piece ; for when he was in his greatest elevation, he declined the commands 
of his lawful and rightful prince, rather than obey him to the prejudice of the 
true religion and the established laws, which are certainly the measures of the 
subject’s obedience; yet he would not resist his sovereign to save both, be- 
cause he apprehended the laws of the land, as well as the precepts of the 
gospel, expressly forbid it, and chose rather to be deprived of all his honours 
and ecclesiastical revenues, than to violate his conscience, or stain the purity 
of those principles which he had always maintained and defended.’ + 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON GENESIS, u. 4—6. 


Sik,—In the supplement of the December number, p. 792, your cor- 
respondent, * An Inquirer,” calls in question my commentary on the 
History of Creation and the Confusion of Tongues at Babel, and ap- 
peals to any of your learned readers for a more correct and obvious 
explanation, I propose, on the present occasion, to offer some ad- 
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* See the Life of Bishop Bull, by Robert Nelson, Ria:, Pp. S54. ~ 356. 
+t Le Neve, pp. 9) 990) 5. 
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ditional remarks on the former of these subjects, which may help to 
satisfy the mind of “ An Inquirer,” and may also prove interesting to 
your readers in general. 

lor my arguments to shew that the herbs and beasts of the earth 
in Gen. i. were of a different nature, and of a previous creation, to the 
herbs and beasts of the field in Gen.ii., | must refer to a former paper, 
on * Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise,” in vol. x. p. 554, and shall 
only repeat here my translation of Gen. ii. 4—6 :— 

‘** This* is the account of the heavens and the earth at their creation, 
In the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens : 
Even before any shrub of the field was in the earth, 

And before any herb of the field sprung up; 
When the Lord God rained not on the earth, 
And there was not a man to till the ground ; 
But there went up a mist from the earth, 
And watered the whole face of the ground.” 

| have long considered this obscure and difficult passage to be the 
true key of all that precedes, and all that follows, in reference to the 
creation ; and it certainly merits a close and critical attention from 
Hebrew scholars. Even a cursory perusal of it seems to shew that 
these herbs of the field have reference to the existence of man, and 
that they are contrasted with some previous vegetation which grew 
when “ There went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground.” Now the vegetation of the third day lived in an 
atmosphere so thick, that the sun was not visible at the earth’s surface. 
Daylight was enjoyed from the first day of creation ; but it was not till 
the fourth day that sunshine reached the earth, or that the sun itself 
became visible. ‘This thickness of the atmosphere on the third day is 
satisfactorily accounted for afterwards by the mention of the mist 
watering the whole face of the ground ; thus the vegetation of the third 
day grew under a shady and humid atmosphere, and at a time when 
climate was independent of the direct rays of the sun. 

Again: the Hebrew word Tw conveyed to the Israelite of Moses’ 
time the same general meaning as the term “ field’’ does to an English- 
man of the present day. There cannot be fields where “ there is not 
a man to till the ground.” Uninhabited countries have none until 
man settles and multiplies there. So it was in the beginning of the 
world. When Adam had been settled for some time in the land of 
Eden we begin to hear of fields: “ And Cain said to Abel his brother, 
{ Let us go into the field ;+ | and it came to pass when they were in the 
field, &e.” iv. 8. Now as “ Abel was a keeper of sheep, and Cain a 
tiller of the ground,” the word fie/d must necessarily have its usual 
meaning here. 

Hence we are naturally led to expect that the phrase “ herbs of the 
field,” in chap. ii. ver. 5, particularly when contrasted with the herb 
yielding seed which the earth brought forth on the third day, should 
refer to herbs of the field yielding seed which is useful to man: sup- 
pose wheat, rice, &c. But let the Pentateuch be its own interpreter : 


—_ ES Se 





* Viz., all that precedes. 
+ This clause is found in the Samaritan text, and in the Septuagint version. 
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In Exod. ix. 25, we read that the plague of hail in Egypt “smote 
every herb of the field, and brake every tree of the field ;” and among 
herbs of the field are mentioned, in verse 31, flax, barley, wheat, rie ; 
also in Deut. xx. 19, “ trees of the field’ are otherwise described as 
‘‘ trees for meat,” i. e., fruit-trees, in the modern sense of the word. 

But the meaning of the phrase “ beasts of the field” is still more 
clear. ‘The “ beasts of the earth,’ which the earth brought forth be- 
fore the creation of man, were wild beasts that had no aptitude for 
domestication ; the “ beasts of the field,” which the Lord God formed 
out of the ground after the creation of Adam, were domestic animals, 
and such as are useful to man: thus, in Exod. ix. 3, horses, asses, 
camels, oxen, and sheep, are mentioned as beasts of the field. Neither 
was Adam left to find out by chance this difference in the character of 
animals; immediately upon the creation of the “ beasts of the field,’’ 
they were brought unto Adam by God himself, to see what he would 
call them, and certainly, also, to teach him the value and use of them. 
We cannot surely suppose that Abel, as a keeper of sheep, was left to 
long and sad experience to discover that the dog was a fitter guardian 
of his flock than the wolf, 

The difference which I have pointed out between the beasts of the 
earth and beasts of the field is something more than a mere gram- 
matical and critical distinction; it exists in nature, and has been 
noticed by naturalists— 

‘With respect to the animal kingdom, we acknowledge with gratitude,” says Pro- 
fessor Buckland, ‘ that among the higher classes there is a certain number of living 
species which are indispensable to the supply of human food and raiment, and to the 


aid of civilized man in his various labours and occupations ; and that these are en- 
dowed with dispositions and faculties which adapt them in a peculiar degree for 


, 


domestication. ’’"— Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 100.” 


And Mr, Lyell, who has treated more fully on the subject of 
domesticated animals and cultivated plants, says :— 


«It usually happens that those species, both of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
which have the greatest pliability of organization—those which are most capable of 
accommodating themselves to a great variety of new circumstances—are most ser- 
viceable to man; these only can be carried by him into different climates,” &c. 
Geology, vol. ii. p. 354, 3rd edit. ‘* It seems reasonable to conclude, that the 
power bestowed on the horse, the dog, the ox, the sheep, the cat, and many species 
of domestic fowls, of supporting almost every climate, was given expressly to enable 
them to follow man throughout all parts of the globe, in order that we might obtain 
their service, and they our protection.” —Ibid. p. 378. 


If the principal domestic animals accompanied man in his early 
migrations into countries of various climates, it would follow that, 
among nations of the same race, the names of such animals would be 
very similar; and this is decidedly the case in the Indo-European 
family of languages. For horse, ox, dog, specified by Mr. Lyell, I re- 
fer to my “ Manual of Philology,” p. 59; and give here, as an ex- 
ample, the Indo-European terms for sheep : Sanskrit, awis ; Gr. ois ; 
Lat. oris; Russian, owza; Lithuanian, awis; Lettish, aws; Gothic, 
arister, (sheepfold ;) Anglo-Sax. eav; German, ow, eowa, ewe ; Erse, 
aot. W. B. WINNING. 

Redford. 
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THE CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA, 


My veAR Sik,—I send you the following extract, thinking that it will 
be interesting to your readers, as containing an account of the state 
of religious feeling in the North American church. — It is from the pen 
of one of the most distinguished divines of that church, whose name I 
do not mention because I have no authority from him to use it. I 


omit the first part of the letter, which refers to the sale in America of 
my sermon, “ Hear the Church,” and to the intended republication of 


* The Call to Union.” Yours faithfully, W. F. Hook. 

** That there should be a reluctance in certain quarters to the free dis- 
semination of the sound and immutable principles of catholic Christianity, is 
not, however, a matter either of wonder or alarm. I am convinced that the 
result will be beneficial to American episcopalians, as it must be encouraging 
to all who, with yourself, look, not to a “ reformation,” but to a“ restoration” 
of the church. 

“ Public opinion here, Sir, on religious matters, is not altogether the same 
thing as public opinion in England. With you, the church acts with an uni- 
versal, though in some cases a silent influence; like the principle of gravity, 
it operates even on those who neither think nor care about it, and by a secret 
and unsuspected agency tells upon the community at large in imbuing 
them with at least a sense of the dignity of religion, and the sacredness of the 
ark which preserves it. Men who are born and bred in a land where Chris- 
tianity appears, not as a mendicant, begging and apologizing for every inch 
of its way, but as something high, heaven-born, and ‘ gloriously appareled,” 
speaking with a voice of authority from stately cathedrals—speaking, too, 
from such places through a ritual in which devotion is coupled with majesty, 
and a high-toned faith with an aspect both august and captivating,—lI say 
that the mass of men who look upon Christianity so enshrined, and appealing 
to them on such terms, must imbibe with the very atmosphere they breathe 
some feeling of veneration for religion, which will eater into their very con- 
stitution, and check more or less the rudeness of private opinion and the 
folly of spiritual licentiousness. You may be disposed to doubt all this, and 
to refer me to the growth, the malevolence, and the lawlessness of dissent as 
testimony ; but allowing all due weight to this, I ask where would the church 
of England have been at this time if two hundred years ago she had trimmed 
her exterior in the spirit of puritanism, and sought the suffrages of the world 
in “the simplicity’’ of stark nakedness? If I am not strangely astray in 
logic, I believe that nine-tenths of the troubles which now encompass our 
church are owing to the gradual depreciation and non-observance of a thou- 
sand pious usages and customs, in each of which was embodied “ the germ of 
a living doctrine,” and by the fracture of the shell the worm found its way 
into the kernel. Nothing can be sounder than the tusory of our church; 
but from the days of Cranmer we have never valiantly acted upon this theory 
to its full extent. Instead of being courageous for the trath, and in the fear 
of God keeping our ground at all hazards, we have, through an excess of cour- 
tesy to those without, been constantly increasing the disproportion of our 
practice to our theory, and as a reward for our pusillanimity, the popular 
ideal of ** popery” has so changed that it is now imputed without a blush to 
a theory which originally arrayed the vengeance of Rome against us. I re- 
joice with all my heart that England is awake to her peril, and that her sons 
are now setting their faces like a rock against further declensions, and seem 
determined (through an experience of its necessity) to restore the practice of 
the church to the beauty of its theory. The church, since the Reformation, 
has unfortunately ventured on an inclined plane, when she should have stoutly 
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kept her place on the summit. Thanks to those who, with you, are opening 
the eyes of churchmen to their danger, and calling upon them to unite with 
zeal in the noble enterprise of restoring the church to her high and only safe 
position. 

‘In this country we have a similar course to go through, and it will not 
be without a severe and scorching contest. Opposition is now keenly sensi- 
tive on this matter, and already efforts are made to identify American high- 
churchmen with the “‘ Oxford divines” in several important points of prin- 
ciple, and thus to bring a corresponding odium upon them. In the days of 
the sainted Hobart we were accustomed to speak and preach, if need was, on 
matters which, if now alluded to, are held to be indicative of sympathy with 
the popish school of Pusey, Newman, and Dr. Hook! In this category comes 
the doctrine of the apostolical succession. This may seem marvellous, but it 
is nevertheless true. Doctrines which I wrote and delivered seven years ago 
with perfect freedom from restraint, I could scarcely now venture upon with- 
out some degree of moral courage, and their publication would (in certain of 
our church (!) periodicals) bring upon me the charge of an avowal of Oxford- 
ism, or a leaning to the church of Rome. Even the “ Dictionary of the 
Church” has been thought considerably popish; and the “ evangelicals” have 
shewn their dread of its church principles in more ways than one. As for 
the Oxford divines, | am unable to say how far sound churchmen here agree 
with them, having seen but very few of ‘‘ The Tracts for the Times,” &c., 
and read none. I can only judge of their principles and their writings from 
extracts in periodicals, and a glance at an odd volume which sometimes makes 
its appearance. I believe, however, that if republished in this country they 
would have the effect of making high churchmen more firm, and low church- 
men more loose, and in the end good would be done; for our intelligent Ame- 
rican community would be induced to compare the two classes with the au- 
thorized standards of the church, and the testimony of her “ shining lights.” 
By this process candid men of all classes would give credit to the sounder 
body, for honesty in abiding by the original principles of the church, and the 
church itself would unquestionably rise in their estimation when they saw 
men willing to venture an almost fiery ordeal in her defence. 

“ You will be pleased to learn that, in the consecration of the Rev. Dr. 
De Lancey, (last month,) the diocese of Western New York nas received a 
bishop of the most exemplary character, sound in catholic principles, ad- 
mirably qualified for his office, and fitted to sustain those views which Bishop 
Hobart so successfully developed on the ground which now forms the new 
bishop's diocese. It was an affecting coincidence that Bishop De Lancey was 
consecrated on the very spot where Hobart performed his last ministrations, 
and within view of the chamber in which that holy man breathed his last. 

** Within the last few weeks, the Rev. Dr. Don, of Philadelphia, has been 
elected bishop of the diocese of Maryland. This, too, is a happy choice, one 
which the church will not have reason to regret. Dr. Don’s course will be 
one of firmness mingled with amiability. On his consecration the American 


branch of the protestant episcopal church will number fwen/y bishops, with 
more than that number of dioceses.” 


THE ANCIENT OF DAYS. 


Sir,—In the foregoing portion of these remarks, an endeavour was 
made to divest the Ancient of Days of that divine character which 
has been so long and generally ascribed to him; and it may be that 
some of its readers have been disposed to embrace the opinion there 
maintained, It is one thing to demolish by negative arguments, and 
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another and a more arduous one to affirm and construct. The next 
step is to inquire whether we are warranted in appropriating to any 
particular person, and, if so, to whom, that seat which we have pro- 
nounced to be unsuited to the Almighty. But those who may have 
yielded their assent to that which was premised are of course not 
pledged thereby to adopt what will now be propounded. 

There seems to be an insuperable bar to the application of this title 
to any one of the beings called angels; for those creatures are not 
given in marriage, and do not increase their numbers, but were ori- 
ginally created together in the number which God saw was good, and 
shouted together for joy when the creation was completed ; therefore, 
one of them cannot be regarded as older than another, nor be distin- 
guished as the ancient of days in any sense intelligible to us, We 
must, therefore, turn towards another class of creatures, originally 
made inferior, but ultimately to be crowned with honour and glory. 

There are three human heads over which the stream of time rolls 
on innocuous. To three men living in the flesh the appellation 
“ancient of days’’ is so proper, that no other can obtain it in pre- 
ference so long as they claim it. ‘Those three are Knoch, Elias, and 
the Son of man. But the absolute certainty with which we can pro- 
nounce that the Holy One of Israel is not the ancient of Daniel's 
vision at once directs our thoughts towards those other two, who seem 
to have been reserved for God’s great designs in the latter days. 

The departing spirit of prophecy, in its concluding words, bequeathed 
to the Jewish people this solemn and seemingly unequivocal message : 
—‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” It is consistent with the 
laws and practice of prophetical accommodation to accept what is 
said of one person as applied to another in circumstances truly apa- 
logous ; but, nevertheless, it is said of the first-mentioned person. It 
would, nevertheless, be utterly unreasonable to contend that the 
proper name of one well-known man can be used with the direct, ab- 
solute, and primary intention of expressing an entirely different man.* 
Ifthe name Elijah could simply mean the man John, Josiah might 
signify Hezekiah, or any righteous prince of the house of David, 
and Cyrus might stand for Constantine the Great; and indeed, what 
anything meant or did not mean would become matter of dangerous 
uncertainty. Moreover, had it been said, “J will send you Elisha,” 
his death, and the improbability of a prophet being recalled from his 
grave, might have been employed (however unwarrantably) as argu- 
ments to set aside the letter of the promise. But such an assurance, 
when applied to one yet living, and preserved in such a manner as 
must have excited some hopes of his return even without a promise of 
it, cannot be set aside without compromising to the very utmost the 
faithfulness of the word of prophecy. The words of our Lord, «i 
BérXere CéeLacOat, arog tse MXlas 6 perwv ipyeoBar,t “lf ye wtll, or are 


* It is a palpable instance of the fallacia de dicto simpliciter et de dicto secundum 
quid. 
Tt Matthew, xi. 14. 
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willing to, accept it, this is Elias that was to come,” admit of being un- 
derstood in two ways; the one would convey some severity of ex- 
pression, and a hypothetical rebuke, saying, “ Here is the truth, if you 
choose to receive it, and do not wilfully shut your ears against it ;” 
and the other would be more apologetic, as much as to say, “This man, 
though he is John and not Elias, is the Elias that was to come before 
my day, if you will not object to make such an application of the words.” 
He that perceives their applicability will not be loth so to do; “ He 
that hath ears, let him hear.” But the saying was so hard, and the 
demand on their faith, that they should actually behold in the preach- 
ing of their neighbour Zachariah’s son the promised return of the fiery 
charioteer of Carmel, was one so heavy, that (if our Lord had meant 
such a thing) he would scarcely have conveyed it in any phrase im- 
plying a rebuke ; for the rebuke would alight upon no worldly ambi- 
tion, Jewish prejudice, or carnal-minded propensities, the causes of 
error which our Lord had to correct in his disciples, but upon the 
purest and most innocent exercise of their common sense in the inter- 
pretation of language. It therefore would seem that his intention was 
to modify and soften the otherwise and per se harsh proposition, that 
one man is another man. The whole matter nearly resolves itself 
into the trite distinction between a simile and a metaphor, between 
“ Achilles resembles a lion” and “ Achilles is a lion.” 

It was the doctrine of the Jews, and it could not but be their doc- 
trine, “that Elias must first come.”* ‘Therefore, when the priests 
inquired of John “ Art thou Elias ?’’+ they were asking him whether 
he was the Elias of Malachi. Without that prophecy they would no 
more have asked him that question than whether he was Abraham or 
Moses; and, if neither Kings nor Chronicles, nor any record of 
Elijah’s name had existed save that prophecy, they would have asked 
it just the same, Such, and such only, was their question ; and as to 
such he gave his answer. It was as brief as possible, and so clear as 
to defy explanation, “1am not.” Spiritualists cannot escape from 
this plain response, and all their alchemy will not transform J am not 
into Jam. The words of Christ immediately after the transfiguration 
are scarcely less explicit to prove a real as well as a metaphorical 
mission of Elias. John was both come and gone when he said, 
“Elias truly cometh first, and shall restore all things, ('HAlac per 
ipxerat mpw@ror, Kai droxarasyoet mavra,) but I say to you, that 
Khas is come already, and they knew him not, but have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed.” Not only the future tense, but the verb 
to which it belongs, announce Elijah to come; for it would be a sad 
paradox to maintain that John the Baptist restored all things. Dis- 
similar to Elijah in his career to the extreme of dissimilarity, it was 
his destiny nevertheless to coincide with him in one great point, and 
* to go before the Lord in the spirit and power of Elias.’ The future 
coming of Elias as the precursor of another advent, so far from dero- 
gating from John’s pretensions to borrow his name, is the only fact 
upou which he can rest any intelligible claim to the metaphorical use 


* Matthew, xvii. 10. t John, i. 21. 
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of it.* But Malachi did not speak merely of the coming of the Lord, 
but of “the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord,”’ which 
is the day of his coming again in power and glory. 
Other matter, far more obscure, is yet behind. “ Eljah....shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.’'+ 
John never did anything of this sort, and there was no need of his 
doing so; for the domestic relations were as regularly observed and 
respected among his countrymen as we have ever known them to be. 
It is well known that affections descend, and are apt to be very often 
deficient in the offspring, and sometimes doting and excessive in the 
parent; yet, even in the child, public opinion did not permit the neg- 
lect of affection and duty, but was such as to drive bad men into the 
most subtle and operose subterfuges.} The reader may judge how 
little the existing state of society tended to explain this prophecy, 
from the nonsense which a great man of antiquity was led to utter 
upon the subject. The apostles (said St. John Chrysostom) were 
sprung from the ancient nation of the Jews; and sothe Jewish nation 
were the fathers, and the apostles were the sons; and the hearts of 
the fathers and the children will be mutually turned to each other 
when the Jews embrace the apostolic faith. ‘This being nonsense, we 
will pass it by as such. ‘The reasonable deduction from those words 
is, that the precursor of the King of Glory will find the relations of 
domesticity almost extinguished. Perhaps no natural means could 
at that time bring father and child together, for the child will not 
know his father, possibly not even his mother. At that time, Anti- 
christ, having filled the world with doctrines of demons, will have 
forbidden them to marry. The philosophy which abhors the law of 
marriage, and that of private property,§ is older than history enables 
us to trace. The hatred of those institutions shews itself in the ancient 
philosophic legislation,—the practical lawgiver, such as Minos or 
Lycurgus, reducing them to their political minimum,—masonic lodges, 
like the Essenes, carrying hostility towards them still further,—and 
the pure theorist, like Plato, extirpating the very roots of them. 
Plato, having taken due care that a child shall not know his father, 
proceeds to direct that it should be instantly removed from the woman 
who gave it birth, and conveyed to a great public nursery or foundling 
hospital, where wet-nurses are to be kept at the public expense ; there 
it is to be reared, and is never to know, or be known by, its mother. 
Plotinus actually obtained leave from the Emperor Gallienus to esta- 
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* « Be not perplexed, nor imagine there is any error, if one while he saith that he 
shall come, and another, that he is already come ; for both are true. And when he 
saith that Elias shall come and restore all things, he speaks of Elias himself and of 
the future conversion of the Jews ; but when he saith, Thisis he that was to come, 
he calls John Elias, because of the similitude of his office.”—Chrysostom. in Matth. 
Hom. 57, p..577. "HaAvag pby Egyerau rére meo tng Bevticas mou magovelag xa) viv Be 
iAnAuSer "HAlag, Toy Lwavwny ofrw xara. Ibid. p. 576. 

+ Malachi, iv. 6. 

t See Matthew, xv. 5; Mark, vii. Il. 

§ That Antichrist will not annihilate private property in respect of goods and 
chattels, may be proved from Rev. xiii. 17. 
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blish this form of society in Campania; but the permission was pre- 


sently revoked. Mazdek, in Persia, promulgated the community of 


goods and women, and seduced the reigning sovereign, Cai Cobad, 
into his views; but the attempt, though formidably successful, failed 
ultimately. ‘The like tenets have, however, at no time ceased to be 


cherished by the mystical sects of the East. The French heretics of 


the middle ages forbade to marry.* Socialism, as at present taught in 
England, embraces the full extent of the Platonic views, and abhors 
the parental and filial relation. Saint-Simonism is more exactly in 
the spirit of what Malachi says, because it is like an angel of light, 
and professes to be a divine religion. Feeble and premature as it is, 
it is nevertheless a premature manifestation of Antichrist himself; for 
its high-priest Enfantin, the destined associate of the free-woman, 
styles himself “the Messiah of God, and king of the nations.” He 
also forbids to marry, and abolishes paternity ; and he had occasion to 
repress the heresy and insubordination of one of his priests, who dared 
to stand up in the congregaticn, and demand that every son should be 
allowed to know his own father. ‘The anti-social request was not com- 
plied with ; and the free-woman (when she is found) will not tolerate 
the use of such words as father and mother. These doctrines are un- 
extinguishable; and the leaven of them is always fermenting upon 
earth, though frequently confined, by the force of circumstances, to 
secret societies and places of private initiation.t But “He who 


now restraineth, will restrain, until he be taken out of the way.” If 


His ordinary influence were withdrawn from the nations, (so as no 
longer to protect their churches, mosques, and synagogues, against the 
undivided empire of the enemy,) and confined to the bosoms of the 
elect, the domestic system would burst like an apple in a vacuum. 
‘Then power would be given to the rulers of the darkness of this world. 
Men without fathers or brothers, and women without husbands or 
children, yet without chastity, and perhaps exceeding men in ferocity, 
would enact such scenes that if the system were not cut short the 
Lord would smite the earth with some still greater curse than itself, 
and all flesh would perish. But in that crisis it will not be sufficient 
for the eyes of mankind to be opened to their own folly, and for the 
desire of natural affections to be renewed within them ; parents will run 
up and down in quest of their unknown offspring, like the maddened 
cow bereft of her calf, dovabeica gphyv Boace rada Gy, but all will be to 
little purpose ; because, until one stand up with Urim and ‘Thummim,} 
no register of genealogies will be found. In this manner we may ap- 
proach to some conception of Elijah’s domesticating mission, by which 
families are to be reunited, and mankind again made human before 
the coming of Christ. 

Before the great and dreadful day, Elias must needs come ; before 


* They forbade animal food; so did the Essenes; so also did Mazdek, Com- 
manding to abstain from meats has some strange and mysterious connexion with the 
doctrines of demons which forbid to marry. 

+ The history of them would swell into a most voluminous work. 

t See Nehemiah, vii. 64, 65. 
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that day (since Daniel, as well as John, éyévero év Tvevpware éy TH 
Kupiaxy tyuepq) the Ancient of Days did come. The heavens must 
receive Christ “ until the times of restitution of all things,’* and it is 
Elias who must restore all things. The kingdom of the saints, which 
is Christ’s at his coming, could not be established, nor could the Son 
of man come to receive dominion and a kingdom, till the Ancient of 
Days first come ;+ therefore Daniel either omits all mention of that 
precursor who must come before the Lord’s great day, and introduces 
to us some other precursor of the Lord of whom no intimation is any 
where to be found, or he exhibits to us in this vision the coming of 
Elijah the restorer. It is needless to add which supposition is most 
reasonable, 

It is elsewhere foretold that both Enoch and Elias shall return. 
Before the schisms of modern times had given rise to polemical adap- 
tations of prophecy, framed almost ad libitum, it was the general per- 
suasion that those two prophets were the terrible and miraculous 
martyrs whose martyrdom is recorded in Rev, xi. St. Hilary indeed 
says, that “ Eliam mori oportet,” but that some have doubted whether 
noch or Jeremiah be appointed to die with him.{ But this idle 
doubt, evidently pinned upon Matth. xvi. 14, merits no further 
thought.¢ Saint Ambrose saith expressly, “ noch et lias ultimd 
futuri sunt apostoli.”’|} « Creduntur’” (says his more famous disciple) 
“ad exiguum temporis redituri en has terras, ut etiam ipsi cum morte 
confligant.”4Q] Gregory the Great affirms that “Hnoch et Elias ad 
medium revocabuntur, et crudelitatis ejus (Antichristi) seevitiam in sud 
adhue mortali carne passuri sunt.’’** Berengarius of Tours said, 
“Testes duos Dominus vocat Enoch, et Kham, qui adventum ejus 
secundum preecurrit sicut Joannes preecurrit primum.” ++ — In_ short, 
the persuasion was general, if not universal. When a rash and specu- 
lative preacher addressed to King Richard the First on his crusade 
some novel ideas, even that fierce and illiterate warrior was prepared 
to answer him, “ Conversus ad eum rex ait, ‘ putabam quod Antichristus 
nasceretur ete. ete, et disputaret contra liam et noch, et eos inter- 


* Acts, iii. 21. t See Daniel, vii. 22, &c. t Hilar. in Matt. p. 710. 

§ Though, perhaps, as it is well to note the sources of error when we can, it may 
be just worth while to quote a passage from the commentary on the apocalypse which 
goes under the name of Victorinus Pictaviensis, because it refers the opinion to a 
different source. ‘“ Multi putant cum Heliam esse, aut Heliswum, aut Moysen: sed 
utrique mortui sunt: Hieremiw autem mors non invenitur, quia omnes veteres nostri 
tradiderunt illum esse Hieremiam. Nam et ipsum verbum quod factum est ad eum, 
testificatur ei dicens: Priusquam figurarem te in ventre, cognovi te; et priusquam 
de vulva procederes, sanetificavi te, et prophetam in gentibus posuite. In gentibus 
autem propheta non fuit, et ideo verbum Dei verax necesse habet quod promisit 
exhibere, ut in gentibus propheta sit.”— Bib. Pat. tom. i. col. 576, But this, as the 
margin says, is “contra communem sensum patrum,”’ and it may be added, of every- 
body else. 

| In 1 Cor. p. 126. Paris. 

** Expos. in Jobum, c. 18. 

tt See Berengaudus in Apoe, in App. ad Ambrosium, p. 544, et Fabr. Bibl. Med. 
Latin. ed. Mansi in Berengarius. Wharton cit. ibid. A ery of popery will not, 
perhaps, be raised against Berenger. 
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ficeret, et postea moreretur.’”* The English historian who records 
the conversation confirms the doctrine of the king as being general in 
the church,t and that of “authores nostri.” And indeed the very 

rson against whom our Lion lifted his apocalyptic paw, (and who, 
by the way, does not deny the received doctrine, though he prevari- 
cates on the subject,) admitted that it had passed out of an opinio into 
an intellectus. All this must excite our surprise at its entire desuetude 
among us, even as an opinio, and ought to dispose us favourably 
towards it; but yet all this will not suffice to compel our acquiescence 
in what may be but a general error upon an unfundamental point. 
There are, however, very strong reasons for us to acquiesce in that 
belief. | 

It should scarcely be called into question that these men are at last 
to pay the general debt, “ ut quod primi hominis propagini debetur 
exsolvant,’’+ and to submit themselves to that universal law to which 
the Son of Mary was himself made obedient ; nor is it to be surmised 
that the conditions of human existence have been superseded in their 
favour. With a change of tense we may apply two beautiful lines 
which agree in the number of persons— 


‘* Occidet et Pelopis genitor conviva deorum 
Tithonusque remotus in auras.” 


For it is declared that “in Adam all die.” The grave hath never 
said, “It is enough.” And the psalmist inquires, “ What man is he 
that liveth and shall not see death?’ It would not, methinks, be a 
sound answer to say, “ Some will be alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord.” For it is in the natural order of things that an 
event, come when it may, must fall upon some generation of men, and 
so the Lord will find both the quick and the dead. But that is no 
privilegium or favour shewn to certain of the well-beloved, no special 
repealing of the curse of Adam, no satiety of the grave’s appetite ; and 
it is quite distinct from an interposition of the divine prerogative to 
exempt from their mortality two “men subject to like passions as 
we are, 

It is hard to believe that they are destined to return among men, 
and lay themselves ingloriously on acommon death-bed ; and here we 
find the wonderful story of their deaths, It is no less improbable 
that those saints have been reserved alive for so many ages, and made 
thus ancient of days for no apparent use; some great part must re- 
main for them both to play. But if we find it not mentioned here, we 
may in vain seek elsewhere for the objects of Enoch’s long respite. 

These are general considerations; but there are others of a more 
special kind, and furnishing a closer sort of proof. The two witnesses 
“ have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the days of their pro- 


wel But it was the peculiar gift of Elijah to shut up the rains of 
veaven and to re-open them.|| 





a a a 


* Rog. de Hoveden, p. 682, ed. Francof. t Idem. p. 685. 
} St. Augustin, ubi supra. 
$ The words “ That he should not see death,” pereri4y Tot yi [Bet Sdvarer, demand 

no such construction. Heb. xi. 5. 


| See | Kings, chaps. xvii. xviii; James, iv. 17, 18. 
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The period during which Elijah plagued Israel with drought is not 
expressly stated in the Old Testament.* But the apostle, St. James, 
and the evangelist, Luke,t inform us that it was three years and six 
months ; whether this fact was obtained by them from a direct inspira- 
tion, or from the now lost Book of the Chronicles of the kings of 
Israel, or from the famous tradition of the house of Elias, or lim 
whence it was obtained, is immaterial. It is distinctly stated. Let 
us be assured also that it was not superadded to the old canonical 
history without some motive. Three years and six months is the 
celebrated and well-known period of that dreadful apostasy and 
tyranny of the last days which the Lord shall confound with the 
brightness of his coming. It is the period of that tyranny against 
which the prophecy of the two witnesses or martyrs shall be directed ; 
and it is also the precise periodt during which they shall prophecy.§ 
The words of the Revelation “shut up heaven,” are the same as 
occur in the verse of St. Luke; therefore the passages of Luke and 
James have a strong tendency to connect the prophet Elijah with the 
martyrs of the apocalypse. 

It is further said, “If any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out 
of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies ; and if any man will hurt 
them he must (otrw dei airév) in this manner be killed.” If the reader 
will compare this with the first chapter of the Second Book of Kings, 
he will not fail to recognise the spirit and power of Elias. 

Abundant reasons seem to point out Elijah, and not Enoch, as the 
man of many days who shall reign for a brief space before the do- 
minion of the Son of Man; although the seventh from Adam is the 
more ancient of the two. However, the contrary opinion was adopted 
by the bard Taliesin, or some British poet of considerable antiquity, 
whose verses bear his name :— 


@ 


‘* Eli hath spoken it, 
The bountiful mysterious God ; 
Three days there be before the judgment-day 
For Enoch to hold sovereign power.” 


From this passage it may be conjectured that the vision of Daniel| 
had long ago (though not in a quarter entitled to much respect) ob- 
tained an interpretation very similar to that now offered. 

It remains to be observed that we must on no account confound or 
identify the proceedings of the witnesses with those of the Ancient of 
Days. They acted together; he alone. They came in humility 
and sackcloth ; he in transcendent glory. They were martyrs, and 
suffered ; he was an avenging judge. ‘The epoch of time at which 
“the Ancient of Days did sit” appears to be subsequent to the death 
of the two awful martyrs, Elias and Enoch,—to the three days and a 
half during which their unburied corpses are exposed to insult, to 





® See 1 Kings, xviii. 1, et seq. + Luke, iv. 25; James, v. 17. 

¢ Rev. xi. 1,2 § KAsioa: to» ovganiy, "Exdsiedy 6 0 gavig, 

| The authority referred to by the poet is some spurious production ascribed to 
St. John; from which another quotation is also extant. But the vision of Daniel 
seems to be the source of the idea embodied in that apocryphal production. 
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their resurrection, and to their ascension. The return of Elias alone 
to prepare the throne of the kingdom and the judgment-seat of the 
first resurrection, and the destruction of the beast from whose horn 
great words of blasphemy were still proceeding (Dan. vii. 9—]2), 
must be taken to intervene betwixt Rev. xi. 12, and ibid. 15; 
which said ver. 15 is the indisputable equivalent of Daniel’s verses 
13 and }4. 


ON THE DEFICIENCY OF CHURCH ACCOMMODATION AND 
PASTORAL SUPERINTENDENCE IN LONDON. 


Sir,—The lamentable want of church accommodation in our popu- 
lous cities, and especially in London, has of late been loudiy pro- 
claimed from various quarters ; and the Bishop of London's appeal, 
while it mitigates the evil, fully authenticates the fact of its existence. 
Nearly a million of immortal beings congregated, without the means 
of grace, in the metropolis of a Christian land, exhibits a fearful pic- 
ture of religious destitution and national impiety. And if we con- 
sider this as occurring in the metropolis, not only of a Christian land, 
but of a land whose delegated missionaries are employed in planting 
the standard of the cross in every accessible region of the earth, it 
presents an awful contrast between the national and individual reli- 
gion. The building of churches has been reasonably considered a 
public work of at least as much importance to the public weal as the 
building of gaols and barracks, bridewells and bridges. It has there- 
fore been left, in a great degree, to the care of public functionaries ; 
and the sad result, at the present day, goes far to proclaim our apos- 
tasy asa nation. The evangelizing of the heathen, being viewed as 
an office less immediately devolving upon the government, has been 
undertaken by pious individuals and religious associations; and, 
though much indeed remains to be done, yet their efforts have raised 
an imperishable and indestructible monument to the piety of British 
protestantism. 

Of the fact to which I refer there can be no question. The Bishop 
of London’s letter leaves it without dispute. ‘The only question then 
is, how can the religious destitution of nearly a million of immortal 
souls, their famine of the hearing of the word of God, be relieved ? 
The ready answer is, by building three hundred and seventy-eight 
churches, and supplying them with an adequate number of pious and 
efficient pastors. This, doubtless, should be the first answer, and the 
ultimate object. Any other remedy should be viewed merely as tem- 
porary, or ancillary to it, as “ good for the present distress,” but in 
no wise superseding the necessity for this, the proper and effectual 
remedy. But will church building, as the only remedy, be sufficiently 
se or sufficiently extensive? If not, ought it to be the only 
remedy adopted? If a friend were perishing from want of food or 
air, would you wait for rare and costly viands, or spacious apart- 
ments and balmy breezes, before you supplied the relief on whose 
prompt administration his existence depended ? The Bishop of Lon- 
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don, while he proclaims the want of three hundred and seventy- 
eight churches, ventures to ask but for fifty, no doubt under a well 
weighed conviction of the hopelessness and injudiciousness of a more 
extended appeal. And even if we consider the time requisite for 
bringing together the subscribed fund,—for procuring convenient sites, — 
no easy matter in London,—for entering into contracts, and for per- 
forming these contracts,—all these, too, operations in the proverbially 
slow business of “ church work,”—we may fairly ask, how many of 
that million of immortal souls will have gone to their great account 
before even these fifty churches are ready to minister to their spiritual 
wants? And still more may we ask, how many generations of 
the teeming population of London will have passed into eternity be- 
fore the three hundred and seventy-eight churches necessary to meet 
even the present want have been erected? But it were a great mis- 
take to consider the present as the maximum want of London. The 
population, and consequently the want, is fearfully increasing ; and I 
fear it were too much to say that the fifty churches now proposed, 
and any additional efforts at church building which may reasonably 
be calculated upon in future, will be more than sufficient to keep pace 
with the increase of population so as to maintain the relation of want 
and supply in its present position, awful as that position is. I greatly 
fear that no effort in the way of church building can be reasonably 
calculated upon which will make a single aggressive stride to over- 
take and bring down the withering demon who is silently, but per- 
petually, immolating the native members of our church upon the 
altars of infidelity, popery, and dissent. 

Mr. Roberts, in his work on National Establishments, justly predicts 
the operation and effect of this religious destitution upon the esta- 
blished church in days like the present, when education is so widely 
extending itself. ‘“ When,” he says, “ education has done its work, 
and prepared a member of that church to receive the benefit of her 
ordinances, he finds his entrance within her walls virtually interdicted. 
He may be told that in another quarter of a century there will be 
accommodation for him; but is his piety to be in abeyance till this 
promised period shall arrive? All this is only to mock the under- 
standing, and to trifle with the soul. If the great numerical majority 
now shut out of the church should, by the force of a diffused edu- 
cation, become a moral majority, the national church will in vain 
insist upon her pure and holy ritual, and her sound and scriptural 
doctrines; she will encounter everywhere a chilling apathy and an 
alienated mind.” 

This is no exaggerated statement, either of the case or of its 
probable consequences, that another quarter of a century will be 
required to fill the chasm which excludes the great body of the 
London population from the temple of God. But who can entertain 
even aes hope ?—of the probable consequences, that, even if an- 
other quarter of a century were to realize the vain expectation that 
three hundred and seventy-eight churches now requisite would be 
erected, she would then have to hunt after a strayed and estranged 
flock, amid the wilds of infidelity, upon the dark mountains of popery, 
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and in the narrow enclosures of sectarianism. Such would be the 
inevitable effect which a practical expulsion of her children from her 
bosom must produce, as regards our church; what the effect must be 
as regards soligien and morals in general, it is fearful to contemplate 
in times like the present, which peculiarly require the stimulants and 
controls of pure and undefiled religion—times when the leaven of a 
spirit of general insubordination, fermenting with a widely diffused 
education without religious or moral principle, has converted the 
whole field of civilized society into a hot-bed, ready to develope and 
mature every latent seed of anarchy and infidelity. 

Assuming, then, as I do throughout this letter, for I have seen no late 
statement of the receipts, that the Bishop of London’s appeal for fifty 
churches has been fully responded to, my object is to suggest a plan 
for immediately supplying the remaining deficiency by a temporary 
expedient, and providing adequate pastoral superintendence for every 
parish in London; and I conceive that the latter object should pre- 
cede any further efforts at church building, for these causes :— 

In the first place, because the remedy is more prompt and extensive. 
It is far easier to provide many ministers than one church. One 
hundred pounds will procure at once the services of a minister for a 
year; not less than from three to five thousand will procure a church, 
and this at a remote period. 

In the next place, because it is more efficacious. A church can be 
of no use without a minister; a minister may be of much without a 
church. But observe, I do not propose that ministers should be 
multiplied without churches in which to officiate. However useful 
and excellent this might be, it is not the object of this letter. But 1 
propose that ministers-should be multiplied to that extent which 
would work the present machinery to its utmost power. Some 
churches at present have two, perhaps even three, services on the 
Sunday, conducted by two, perhaps by one, clergyman, who may 
have also the pastoral superintendence of ten, or fifteen, or twenty 
thousand souls! In the thirty-four parishes which form the subject of 
the Bishop of London’s appeal, pastoral superintendence averages 
ONE minister to FIFTEEN THOUSAND souLS! Now, three services in 
one day, and these in a large church, are certainly, as a stated duty, 
too much for one, or even two, clergymen; and the pastoral super- 
intendence of these one or two clergymen evidently too little for so 
large a population. 

I would then suggest that in the churches of the populous districts, 
instead of two or three services on the Sunday, there should be six,— 
at the hours of six, nine, twelve, three, five, and seven. It may be 
said that six in the morning, and particularly in winter, will be too 
early an hour to collect a congregation. John Wesley did not find it 
so ; nor do I think, in a little time, when the strangeness had worn off, 
it would be found so in London. So dovetailed are the reciprocities 
of the domestic economy, that I am convinced no hour could be 

named, from six in the morning to seven at night, in which it would 
not be equally convenient to a congregation to assemble for public 
worship as at any other. However, if the early service be thought 
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inexpedient in winter, let it be omitted, and let the two morning ser- 
vices commence at eight and eleven. ‘This arrangement will leave an 
interval of four hours between the commencements of the last morn- 
ing and first evening service, and will give ample time for the admi- 
nistration of the Lord’s Supper, without any need of occasionally 
deranging for it the ordinary routine of the services. Let each of the 
churches have attached to it at least six clergymen; and let each two 
of these conduct together a morning and evening service. Let those 
clergymen be, in the strictest sense, “ curates assistant,” deriving their 
commission from the diocesan, through the rector, and with a district 
of the parish assigned to the pastoral care of each, differing from the 
ordinary curate in this only, that they receive their stipend, not from 
the rector, but from a fund raised for the purpose by annual volun- 
tary subscription. 

The efficacy of this plan, so far as regards the services, has been, 
to a certain extent, proved by the Romish church in Ireland, and, 
indeed, to the same extent, in a few of our own city churches. First 
und second mass are terms familiar to all in the towns and villages, 
and more populous country parishes, in Ireland; and second mass is 
not an evening service. It is not to be confounded with the Romish 
vespers ; it is but a repetition in the morning of the same service, in 
the same chapel, only to a different congregation. And the aggregate 
of the attendants at those two morning services is, for evident house- 
hold causes, far greater than if the chapel could contain the whole 
population of the parish, and there were but one service. And in a 
church such as ours, which, contrasted with the Romish, is eminently 
a preaching church, the plan here proposed would be attended with 
this additional and great advantage, that, in perfect harmony with-our 
admirable parochial system, so essential to the pastoral superinten- 
dence of the adult, and the catechetical instruction of the young, it 
would afford that variety of preaching the want of which has often 
exposed our a to the successful inroads of the dissenter; for 
few individuals combine those gifts and graces, that ever fresh origin- 
ality of thought, that variety of illustration and depth of spiritual 
experience, which alone could secure to their pulpit ministrations, 
Sunday after Sunday, for a series of years, the attention and interest 
of the great mass of their congregation. But this arrangement, by 
supplying a wholesome variety of food within the fold, would secure 
the flock from straying abroad, decoyed by the seductive novelties of 
an itinerating ministry. 

I have proposed that the morning services should commence at in- 
tervals of three hours; the evening services at intervals of two hours. 
This arrangement will give full time for the devout performance.of 
the respective services, and leave at least an hour after each morning 
service, and half an hour after each evening service, for the dispersing 
and collecting of the congregations, for ventilating the church, bell- 
ringing, &c. The devout and solemn reading of the Sunday-morning 
service, with two psalms, and, where such is the practice, a com- 
mencing and concluding hymn, seldom occupies more time than an 
hour and twenty minutes, never an hour and a half; that of the Sunday- 
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evening service never more than fifty minutes; add thirty or forty 
minutes for the sermon, and I believe few, clergy or laity, think it 
desirable that it should often exceed the latter limit, and you have 
for each morning service two hours, for each evening service an hour 
and a half, thus leaving after each of the former an hour, after each 
of the latter half an hour to be disposed of. When the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper is to be administered, should the vacant time be 
deemed too little for the sacramental service and the other objects re- 
ferred to, it might be arranged, and notified on the previous Sunday 
in publishing the sacrament, that the immediately subsequent service 
would commence half an hour, or, if considered necessary, an hour 
later than usual. If, however, there were but two morning services, 
at eight and eleven, this difficulty would at once disappear, and per- 
haps it would, on this account, be preferable to commence the plan 
with only two morning services. 

There may, no doubt, be objections to the plan here suggested, and 
these neither captious nor unreasonable; but are they objections pro- 
portioned to the importance of the object contemplated—to the mag- 
nitude of the evil to be remedied? Are they objections which the 
cry of myriads of immortal beings famishing for the bread of life 
should not silence or overbear? ‘There may be impediments, too, in 
the way it indicates, but are they impediments which the march of a 
million of immortal beings, fleeing from the wrath to come, should not 
burst through or trample down? Some pew-owners may perhaps 
object to throw open their seats for the additional services. ‘To this 
objection it might be a fair and equitable reply, that for those addi- 
tional services they had not purchased or rented them. But I doubt 
the need of resorting to this plea. Let the plan, if approved, be for- 
warded with a zeal and countenance in high quarters commensurate 
to the manifest importance of its object, and this is an objection which 
enlightened public opinion would soon silence, if not remove. Of course 
the churchwardens and their deputies at the different services would 
marshal the individuals of the strange congregations to suitable seats ; 
so that, on the one hand, no humble visitor, possibly for the first 
time, to the house of God, might experience an embarrassment which 
would perhaps deter him from a second visit, at the unwonted and 
uncomfortable relative position into which he had accidentally thrust 
himself; and that, on the other hand, no wealthy pew-owner, who 
perhaps felt a pious pleasure in not dwelling himself in cedar and 
leaving the ark of God without curtains, might have any reasonable 
ground of complaint. 

Some, again, who call themselves friends of the church, may object 
to it as irregular; but why, I cannot conceive, unless everything un- 
usual is therefore irregular, and unless our church is formed of such 
fragile and unmalleable materials as utterly disqualify her from accom- 
modating herself to altered times and circumstances. This assertion, 
if false, were a weighty slander against a church designed, as she 
claims, to be enduring as Christianity ; if true, were a stigma of re- 

probation. The sterling ore of solid principle, beautiful in simplicity, 
may be assayed in the furnace, and remodelled, by skilful hands, to 
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meet the wants and habits of successive generations without any 
abatement of its intrinsic value; the unsubstantial fretwork of ephe- 
meral fashion is flung away as useless with the whim which formed it. 
But when I speak of remodelling, I do not hint at the ever dangerous 
tampering of legislative enactments from abroad, or authoritative in- 
terference from within. I speak only of the sober use of that rational 
liberty which both the spirit and letter of the church of England per- 
mit to her members, far more, as I conceive, than do any of the sects, 
even though untrammeled, as some of them would boast, by creeds 
or canons,—that liberty of self-adjustment and self-accommodation 
which is the perfection of any great and comprehensive system, and 
its only effectual security against violent and organic change. I speak 
only of that which it is perfectly competent to each rector, indi- 
vidually, to adopt in his own parish, if he deem it expedient, and to 
each diocesan, in the exercise of the discretionary power committed 
to him, to license and promote. The adoption of the proposed plan 
were but an exercise by rector and diocesan, only upon a larger scale, 
of the same liberty given for edification which employs and licenses a 
curate, which adopts or omits an evening service, as may seem ex- 
pedient. Shew me, for I am utterly ignorant of it, and I submit, any 
canon or rubric of the church of England which forbids the employ- 
ment of six or more duly qualified and duly commissioned ministers 
of the church of England in one parish, or the use of our liturgical 
services for the morning and evening three times each on the Sunday 
in one church. And if you cannot do this—if you cannot, as I be- 
lieve, shew me any objection on the ground of principle—shew me, 
after weighing both sides, and I am still prepared to submit, any ob- 
jection on the ground of expediency. : 
But you may think it inexpedient to base so important a superstruc- 
ture on so precarious a foundation as voluntary contributions furnish. 
Suppose it even so precarious, is it inexpedient to awaken to a sense 
of the value of their perishing souls, and to an attachment to our be- 
loved church, a million of immortal beings providentially within her 
pale, but who are now, by our neglect, the spoil of the infidel, the 
papist, or the dissenter, or of any fanatic whose zeal may stimulate 
him to cultivate this uncared for and unenclosed common, and all 
this because we cannot perpetuate among them the ministrations of 
our church by the securities of an act of parliament? Surely it were 
high time for us to learn, and to act, faith in God. Surely we have of 
late found acts of parliament but treacherous guardians of clerical 
property and endowments. But let us remember that this objection, 
whatever may be its value, would have riveted the chains of heathen 
superstition and Jewish bigotry on the whole race of man ; for Chris- 
tianity was once unpatronized and undowered. But I altogether 
deny that the fund raised for this object, though voluntary, would be 
precarious, Only let the managing committee have that official sanc- 
tion and cordial co-operation which would imply its regular connexion 
with the established church, and I am convinced that this would start 
from its birth the favourite among our most favoured religious asso- 
ciations, and with less risk than any other of ultimate failure. The 
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object which it contemplates—to evangelize the home circle—must, 
from its very nature, if the plan be worth perpetuating, secure to it a 
continually increasing patronage; nay, more, it would open a new 
mine from which additional treasures would be drawn by the various 
other religious and benevolent societies connected with our church. 
But what is the sum required, and about which we have to speculate 
and doubt? Fifty thousand pounds a-year would provide five hun- 
dred additional curates for London, and be fully adequate to work 
the present machinery, and I may add, the fifty additional churches 
contemplated, to their full capability. Undoubtedly it would be most 
desirable that some prospect of professional advancement could be 
opened to this vastly increased body of clergy, beside that which the 
patronage of the diocese of London presents. But this, too, might be 
accomplished. Here would be trained a body of competent and la- 
borious ministers, who would be among the very best objects of govern- 
ment patronage, if that patronage is to be viewed not merely as a 
political engine, but as involving an obligation to consult, in some 
measure, the interests of the church, and yet leave in the selection 
more than abundant scope for patronage, politically so called. In- 
creased subscriptions, too, might increase the stipends of some of the 
senior curates ; but this topic may be passed over. I will venture to 
assert that, in the present improved state of our church, the extent of 
the work, the smallness of the stipend, and the little prospect of its 
increase, will not be found in practice any impediment to the working 
of the plan, and should not therefore be objected in speculation as an 
insuperable obstacle to it. 

Sut some may object a fear that any substitute, however inadequate 
for the expensive work of church building, will be eagerly caught at 
as an apology for the continued neglect of this important duty. Probably 
it will by many, who, under any circumstances, would seek excuse. 
Yet I think there cannot be the slightest doubt that the number of 
churches erected under the proposed plan would far exceed those 
under the present. The penurious and lukewarm spirit which would 
avail itself of such a plea, and which could only be the fruit of world- 
liness and indifference to religion, the salutary operation on society of 
the proposed plan would, I am convinced, be the very best means of 
removing. But however this may be, the present system has been 
put to full proof, and utterly failed. It has been weighed in the 
balances, and found wanting. Is it not, then, high time to try another. 
The very extremities of spiritual destitution to which our cities and 
populous rural districts have been reduced, unrelieved by any remedy 
accredited by the church, has not hitherto been found sufficiently 
alarming to stimulate to the discharge of this most important duty of 
a Christian government. And what ground have we of better hope 
as to the future, while individuals and sects, professing godliness them- 
selves, advocate atheism as the perfection of a government? Is it 
expedient, while any lawful remedy can be adopted, to suffer our land 
to remain in a state of spiritual famine, in the ~ that the urgency 
of its distress may at last stimulate to a voluntary subscription for a 

partial and inadequate relief? Does the objector look to any definite 
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period, near or remote, when the three hundred and seventy-eight 
churches required will be erected? If not, is it, I ask, consistent 
with rational love to our church—not to speak of mercy to perishing 
souls—to hand over her members to ungodliness, dissent, and infi- 
delity of every grade and die, that we may indirectly profit by their 
loss, and, by occasional statements of the fearful extent of their desti- 
tution and consequent apostasy, may stimulate a languid zeal to the 
erection of a few churches? I know no religious body in which so 
awful a disparity subsists between the church members and church 
accommodation as has been proved to exist in the established church 
of England. English popery might for a time lend or hire to us her 
chapels; indeed I believe she does at this moment accommodate with 
seats many who'still call themselves members of our church. In fact, 
these are no days for loitering and leaving events to be settled by 
time. These are no days for entrenching ourselves in prescriptive 
rights, wrapping ourselves up in antiquated habits, and keeping formal 
and haughty guard over the regular entrance while the enemy is 
mining or breaching a passage on every side. The great and important 
question before us must at once be adjusted by the friends of our 
church, or it will gradually but speedily adjust itself. In these days 
of mental and physical activity, whether for good or evil, our churches 
must learn to accommodate themselves to the extent of our members, 
or the members will learn to accommodate themselves to the scanti- 
ness of our churches. 

But let it not be thought that the plan here suggested would remove 
the necessity for church building, except as a mere luxury; far from 
it. I have suggested this as a temporary expedient, I do believe 
that it would ultimately increase the want of church accommodation 
which it purposes for a time to relieve ; but it would do this in a way 
that every pious churchman must desire to see it increased, and. that 
would carry in it the principle of its cure by multiplying tenfold the 
number of churchgoers. 

That I might not come into collision with particular prejudices or 
local impediments, which, if the principle and outline were approved 
of, would best know how to accommodate themselves to the general 
plan, I have cautiously avoided entering into any details unne- 
cessary to the clear statement of my object, which is simply this :— 

In the first place, to suggest that a fund be raised by voluntary 
annual subscriptions and donations, for the purpose of increasing the 
number of duly qualified and commissioned clergy of the established 
church in London to the full extent which the present want demands, 
and the fund thus collected may permit. 

Next, to practically increase thie church accommodation by making 
it an essential part of the duty of these ministers to maintain through- 
out the Sabbath, by frequent repetitions of the morning and evening 
services of our liturgy, the voice of prayer, and the preaching of the 
word in the churches to which they are respectively attached. 

And, lastly, to create congregations by each clergyman urging, in 
domiciliary visits upon the inhabitants of the district assigned to his 
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pastoral superintendence, the duty of attending upon some one or more 
of these services of their church. 

For the purpose of simplifying my statement, I have confined it to 
London, but it is equally applicable to any overgrown town or popu- 
lous rural district where there is a deficiency of church accommo- 
dation. 

I cen myself see nothing in the plan here suggested for the removal 
of an acknowledged and crying evil contrary to the spirit or letter of 
the church of England, hostile to her present or future interests, 
Wherever adopted, let it be in its working and details, as it is in its 
principle, in strict accordance with the order and discipline of the 
church. Let it be under the management of the bishop of the diocese 
and his’ clergy, with such lay co-operation as will remove the need 
that they “should leave the word of God and serve tables.” Let 
each strive to bring to the subject an enlightened, liberal, and devout 
spirit, deeply impressed with a sense of the magnitude of the evil to 
be removed, and of the utter impossibility of any social compact, upon 
an extended scale, and for any great object, unless each comes pre- 
pared to waive minor objections, and to meet on the grand and essen- 
tial principles. In fact, the denial of this great canon of unity is the 
very essence of dissent, and would shiver ours, or any church, into 
fragments. Let the plan have a fair and patient trial. Let it not be 
pronounced a failure if the additional services which it provides are 
not immediately crowded—if the neglected, and, to a fearful extent, 
unbaptized population do not flee at once, “ as the doves to their 
windows,” to churches of which they know no more than the name 
and site, and to ordinances which they have never been taught to 
value. Let not the new services be considered as duly published by 
advertisements in the newspapers, or notices from the communion- 
table ; nor until they have been proclaimed from street to street, and 
from house to house, by the domiciliary visits of the effective spiritual 
police which the plan would embody. Let it be undertaken in this 
spirit, and worked on those principles by a committee of zealous, 
pious, and experienced men. And I cannot but hope, that, with the 
divine blessing, it would soon be found to lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes of our now neglected or persecuted church. 


J.M. H. 


ON THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIANS. 


Dear Sir,—The authenticity of episcopal orders has been so fully 
proved by many eminent controversialists,—the false position of all 
seceders from the catholic church has been so amply demonstrated, that 
churchmen are justified in assuming these points, except when the proof 
of them is demanded. The concurrent testimony of the fathers, the 
episcopal structure of the more ancient heretical bodies, the @ priori 
arguments in favour of an hierarchy, would combinedly induce us to 
prefer the episcopalian interpretation of the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, and of the Apocalyptic Epistles, even if that interpretation were 
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less natural, and if the bare approach to evidencing the superior 
validity of another kind of ordination had ever been really made. 

I may, however, venture’ to suggest, that the actual position of 
churchmen, with reference to the members of wo Pareto“ bodies, is 
by no means so well defined. Since, too, the exhortations to Christian 
love in the New Testament constitute nearly the most prominent part 
of its practical teaching; as, moreover, the few passages in which a 
limitation is put upon its exercise are expressed with awful stringency, 
the knowledge of our proper bearing towards those who call upon the 
same great and dreadful name as we do cannot be a small acquisition. 
With the view of eliciting remarks from more competent writers upon 
a very leading part of the subject,—viz., our standing to the members 
of the Scotch establishment,—I submit the following remarks to the 
readers of the British Magazine. 

It is a fundamental catholic principle that, in each divine ordinance, 
there is a peculiar blessing given to the worthy recipient. Therefore 
it is that we have ever contended against the Roman schism for the 
right of the laity to the eucharistic cup, and not merely on account of 
the command, however binding, which authorizes the Lord’s Supper. 
Now apply this principle to the ordination of ministers in the kirk. It 
is derived from persons who derive their pretensions to ordaining power 
from a succession of men, which succession terminates in actual pres- 
byters, who were themselves ordained by rightly-appointed bishops, 
and afterwards, in a spirit of lawlessness, disowned their legitimate 
sway. But the lawlessness of the Scotch presbyters did not, I appre- 
hend, destroy their functional character; and therefore, if the laying 
on of the hands of the presbyters, without the additional imposition of 
a bishop’s hands, could impart any blessing, such must have been im- 
parted throughout the history of the presbyterian establishment. The 
catholic principle, however, has already been asserted, that each sepa- 
rate ordinance has its separate blessing. ‘The Anglican church, in the 
ordering of priests, hath recognised (thus following holy scripture) the 
laying on of presbyterian hands as an ordinance. Shall we then deny 
to the teachers of the northern establishment the possession of any 
sacerdotal privileges ? The inference from the above remarks is, that, 
besides the happy condition of those believers in the redemptive scheme 
who are reared under the shadow of an apostolic church, and the 
wretched one of such as know the form of a church only through the 
medium of unauthorized ordinances, there is a third class of be- 
lievers, whose condition is less blessed than in the former, less de- 
plorable than in the latter case,—that the third class is to be found in 
the Scotch establishment, and, I may add, in the —-. body in 
Ireland ; and, lastly, that from such quarters, if appealed to in the 
right temper, a reinforcement may be looked for to the ranks of catho- 
licity. I remain, faithfully yours, R. W. J. 


ON THE OFFICE OF BAPTISM. 


Mr. Epitor,—In a letter which appeared in your Magazine for July 
last, signed “ KE. 1. H.” of Norwich, your correspondent, commenting 
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on a letter written by Archdeacon Bathurst to the Bishop of Norwich, 
in that part of his communication which refers to the office of baptism, 
seems to convict the archdeacon of an error when he says “ the rubric, 
by making exceptions as to cases of sickness, leaves much to the dis- 
cretion of ministers of the church.” 

Your correspondent, with reference to that error, (but by no means 
to that alone,) “ grieves much to be obliged to say, that evil are the days 
upon which the church has fallen, when one to whom she is, according 
to his own account, to refer as an authority, at all events to whom his 
inferior brethren would naturally look as an example, should be found 
advocating such extreme laxity, and displaying such deplorable igno- 
rance.” ‘Then follow quotations from the rubric with reference to bap- 
tism. And the conclusion arrived at by your correspondent is, “ I cannot 
here see the direct exception in favour of sickness which the archdeacon 
speaks of, though we may fairly conclude that the great cause and 
necessity could have referred to nothing else.’’ 

Mr. Editor, I confess myself unwilling, for the sake of the junior 
members of our church, that any risk should be incurred of mistaken 
impressions, or chance conclusions, on so important a subject. I fear 
lest some might suppose, because the archdeacon is mistaken in his 
reference to the rubric, therefore, in fact, our church has made no 
direct exception in favour of sickness. Allow me, then, to state that 
the exception is direct and positive. And, in proof of my position, I 
appeal to no less an authority than the canons, wherein the following 
directions are given :— 

“ If any minister, being duly, without any manner of collusion, informed of the 
weakness and danger of death of any infant unbaptized in his parish, and thereupon 
desired to go or come to the place where the said infant remaineth, to baptize the 
same, shall either wilfully refuse so to do, or of purpose, or of gross negligence, shall 
so defer the time as, when he miglit conveniently have resorted to the place and have 


baptized the said infant, it dieth, through such his default, unbaptized, the said 
minister shall be suspended for three months.” 


I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient humble servant, J.T. L. 
P.S. I am tempted to bring another canon to bear on another point 
of discussion referred to in the letter “ E. 1. H.” but am fearful of tres- 
passing too much on your readers’ time.* 


ON THE REGISTRATION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN, 


Sin, —Two cases have lately been brought under my observation, on 
which I should be glad if yourself or any of your correspondents could 
give any information as to the proper mode of proceeding. 

Case 1. A person becomes a widow, and after a time remarries, but 
in the interim has an illegitimate child. 

Qy. What name is to be entered in the register as the surname of 
the mother ? 

Case 2. A woman's husband is transported for seven years: at the 





* The writer need not be under any apprehension on this ground, or any other.— 
Epiron. 
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expiration of his term he does not return home, nor for a year subse- 
quent to it; at the latter time the woman has an illegitimate child; 
and in the course of a few weeks, having heard nothing of her husband 
during the whole period of eight years, marries the father of the child. 
In a short time after this, before the child is baptized, information is 
received that her first husband is alive, and wishes her and her family 
to go out to him. 

Qy. What name is to be entered in the register as the surname of 
the mother of the illegitimate child, and what entry is to be made in 
the column of the register headed “ Quality, trade, or profession ?”’ 

I beg to take this opportunity of thanking you for your kind in- 
sertion in the Magazine of the present month of my letter on the Per- 
formance of the Church Services, and to draw your attention toa 
slight typographical error in it: it is in the reference to the acts of 
parliament ; the second referred to is the fourteenth of Charles the 
Second, whereas, as it is printed, it appears to be the fourteenth of 
Elizabeth, chapter eleven.* [ remain, yours faithfully, E. 1. H. 


ON THE REVISION OF THE WELSH COMMON-PRAYER BOOK. 


Sir,—The following extract is from a brief memoir of Mr. Rees, the 
Professor of Welsh at St. David’s College, Lampeter, which appeared 
in the Carmarthen Journal of the 24th of May :— 

‘« The literary labours which he was permitted to accomplish are, &c. .... and a 
revision of the Welsh Common-prayer Book, which he had undertaken in conjunction 
with three other clergymen, one from each of the other Welsh dioceses, under the 
sanction of the four Welsh bishops.” : 

Now, Sir, I beg, with all respect, deference, and humility, to ask 
what necessity there is for such a revision? Can the bishops of our 
church, fettered as it is by the state, order this new version into use ? 
I make the inquiry with deep anxiety, for 1 have heard that it is not 
merely the orthography of the text which these gentlemen have under- 
taken to superintend—(I will not now enter.on the subject of their 
competency, nor inquire how the task became imposed on them)— 
but that they intend altering the present translation, and that two of 
the words to be changed are “ catholic” and “sism.” [ 4ng. schism. ] 
I am, Sir, as I hope, A Memper or THE Cuurcn CATHOLIC, 


INQUIRY RESPECTING “THE POWER OF THE POPES,” AND 
«A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


Sir,—-Can you or any of your readers oblige me by giving any in- 
formation as to the authorship and value of the two following works :— 


I. “The Power of the Popes, or an historical essay on their temporal 
dominion, the abuse of their spiritual authority, and the wars they have de- 

* [The Editor never likes to lose an opportunity of referring to the importance of 
legibility ; for which, in general, he feels particularly obliged to “E, 1, H.” But 
in this particular case, on referring to the manuscript, he cannot be surprised that the 
compositor mistook what was meant as ‘C, IT.” for “e. 11."") 
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clared against sovereigns: containing very extraordinary documents of the 
Roman court never before published. Translated from the French. The two 
volumes in one. Tims, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, and Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 1838.” 

It is an 8vo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, from a hasty 
glance through which it seems to contain a good deal of information, 
which, if authentic, is, I think, of considerable value ; if not, it is evi- 
dently dangerous to use an anonymous publication. 


Il. “A full, true, and comprehensive view of Christianity: containing a 
short historical account of religion from the creation of the world to the fourth 
century after our Lord Jesus Christ ; as also the complete duty of a Christian 
in relation to faith, practice, worship, and rituals, set forth sincerely, without 
regard to any modern church, sect, or party, as it is taught in the holy scrip- 
tures, was delivered by the apostles, and received by the universal church of 
Christ during the four first centuries. The whole succinctly and fully laid 
down in two catechisms, a shorter and a longer, each divided into two parts ; 
whereof the one comprehends the sacred history, the other the Christian 
doctrine. The shorter catechism being suited to the meanest capacity, and 
calculated for the use of children ; and the larger for that of the more knowing 
Christian. To which is prefixed a discourse upon the design of these catechisms, 
and upon the best method of instructing youth in them. 

** By evil report and good report ; as deceivers, and yet true.”—2 Cor. vi. 8. 

London: printed for J. Newton, bookseller in Manchester; and sold by 
Messrs Rivington and Mr. Hinton in St. Paul’s Church-yard, &c. [Here fol- 
low the names of six other booksellers.} 1747. 


This latter book contains nearly five hundred closely-printed pages ; 
and, from the little examination I have been able to give it, appears to 
me of no small value ; at least, it will serve for a witness of the early 
part of the eighteenth century as to church principles, and this I con- 
ceive of some moment, when views recently put forth are by many 
described (whether true or false is another question) as novelties. In 
the “discourse upon the design of these catechisms” are some excel- 
lent remarks, very applicable to the present age, and from which, with 
your permission, and should other engagements allow, 1 may at a 
future period send you a few extracts. T. W. P. 


ON THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


Sir,—I should feel much obliged if some of your learned readers would 
favour me with a few explanations respecting the law of divorce, and 
the part taken by the church therein, which to me seems somewhat 
inconsistent. My meaning will be best understood by stating briefly 
a case which has just come under my own observation, and which, I 
fear, is not an uncommon one. 

A is married to B ; B commits adultery ; and A, after going through 
the usual course in the Ecclesiastical Court, obtains an act of parlia- 
ment for a divorce. Shortly after, A marries C. Qy. Are not A and 
C living in adultery ? 

The texts—St. Matt. xix. 9, “ Whosoever shall put away his wife 
except for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery ;” 









































CORRESPONDENCE.-—ON THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 305 
and St. Mark, x. 11, «* Whosoever shall put away his wife, and m 
another, committeth adultery against her’’—have, I believe, always 
been interpreted as permitting adultery to form a just cause of separa- 
tion, and for a dissolution of the conjugal union, so far as maintenance 
or cohabitation is concerned, but as not permitting either party (during 
the life of the other) to contract a marriage with any other party. 
There are two canons relating to this subject, one of which enjoins the 
ecclesiastical judge not to pronounce his sentence of separation unless 
the parties have entered into a bond not to marry again ; and the next 
canon assigns a severe punishment to the judge if he neglects this rule. 
I have heard that a clause to the same effect is always introduced pro 
forma into a divorce bill by the Lords, and always struck out by the 
Commons. However, from this it appears as if the church held a very 
strong opinion of the unlawfulness of such marriages. How then are 
we to account for the following terms in the licence granted on the oc- 
casion referred to >—“ To A, of the parish of ,a single and unmar- 
ried person, the marriage with his former wife B having been dissolved, 
annulled, and made void, by act of parliament.’’ Here we seem to have 
the church giving a man licence to do what the canon strictly forbids ; 
nay, giving him licence to do what he has bound himself not to do, 
Does the church recognise the power of an act of parliament to super- 
sede the law of Jesus Christ? Why is it that an act of parliament is 
necessary ? is it not because the church holds the marriage union indis- 
soluble, and yet on the very face of her licence she acknowledges that 
a marriage has been dissolved, annulled, and made void by act of 
parliament? This is the omnipotence of parliament with a vengeance, 
if it can dissolve that which is indissoluble, or do that which cannet be 
done. I confess I do not understand the matter. I should like to see 
the church vindicated ; but at present her part in the matter does not 
appear consistent. How far then is such a marriage lawful according 
to the law of Christ and his church ?—is it utterly void, or only un- 
seemly ? ought the parties to be admitted to communion? would a 
clergyman be justified in refusing to marry such parties, the existence 
of the former wife being a sufficient impediment? If some of your 
readers will turn their attention to the subject, I think they will be 
conferring a favour on others as well as myself, by giving a plain ex- 
position of the law of the church on this subject. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, N, M. 





es 


INSTRUCTIONAL LETTER OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


Sir,—I beg to offer you my thanks for your judicious and temperate 
observations on the education grant, p. 205 of your August Number. 
You properly object to the state’s assuming a control over the inter- 
nal system of tbe church of England, its doctrines and ecclesiastical 
discipline, upon constitutional and conscientious grounds. I wish to 
call your attention and the attention of your readers to what appears 
to me an instance of that same assumption on the part of the Poor 


Vou. XVI.—Sept. 1839. 2k 



















































306 CORRESPONDENCE.—INSTRUCTIONAL LETTER. 


Law Commissioners. See in their Fifth Report, p. 46, No. 4, an 
« Instructional Letter to the Chaplain of Mr. Aubin’s Establishment 
for Pauper Children at Norwood.’ ‘he letter is without date, but 
the Report was ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
May 2nd, 1839. ‘The letter contains this passage :— 

“ The commissioners further express to you their sense of the importance of regu- 
lating the order of reading the scriptures from day to day, during the appointed 
hours of religious instruction, by some method which may serve to shew the con- 
nexion between the historical and prophetic writings of the Old Testament, and the 
gospels and epistles of the new. The great success which has attended the system of 
biblical instruction conveyed by Mr. Wood, the conductor of the Edinburgh Ses- 
sional School, induces the commissioners to solicit your perusal of his ‘‘ account” of 
that institution, and your special attention to the method adopted in that school in 
the biblical instruction of the children.” 

This may be very good advice; but it would surely only have been 
becoming in the commissioners to have made some reference to “the 
order of reading the scriptures from day to day,’ “regulated” by the 
Book of Common Prayer, according to a method “which serves to 
shew the connexion” between different parts of the holy scriptures. 
How far a clergyman of the church of England can “ minister the 
discipline of Christ” otherwise than “this church and realm hath re- 
ceived the same,’ according to his promise or vow at ordination, is a 
very serious question. For myself I should have great scruples to 
allow any private practice or custom, by whatever authority recom- 
mended, to supersede the law of the church as laid down in her 
liturgy and rubrics, 

What I mean to observe upon is, the quiet unceremonious way in 
which the commissioners substitute for that law the private practice 
of an individual in another country, of another communion. Other 
commissioners may recommend an order of reading the scriptures “ad 
usum Genevensem.”’ 

The “instructional” (a new word) letter is carefully and guardedly 
worded: “the commissioners do not presume to suggest that course 
shall be adopted in the inculcation of the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” But still “principiis obsta;’’ it is dangerous to admit, 
under whatever form of mildness, the principle that the state, 
choosing out the clergy of the established church for certain offices 
with a shew of preference and favour, has a right to instruct them 
how to teach religion. The clergy thus descend from being the 
ministers of God and Christ to be the ministers of men; and the in- 
ference is unavoidable that the state method of teaching religion is 
better than the method employed by the church ; which latter will gra- 
dually be considered superfluous, narrow, and superstitious. In one 

sense, the less objectionable the form assumed by this principle of a 
state-religion the more dangerous, because more insidious and not 
liable to be noticed, until a precedent is unawares formed for more and 
more encroachments, A CLERGY MAN. 


PS, The “ instructional letter” gives other minute advice, or rather 
“enjoins” the chaplain, in conducting daily prayer, that “ the service 
should not probably exceed a quarter of an hour,” and so on. ‘Thus, 
in the directions under the Registration Act, the parochial clergy are 
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recommended to keep the registers clean, and not to crease them. 
Why really these are something like the admonitions of a governess 
to nice little boys at a preparatory school. Are not the clergy as a 
body to be considered as men of education and gentlemen, to whose 
good sense and feelings of propriety the minor details connected with 
their great commission may safely be entrusted ? 





ON THE PERFORMANCE OF DIVINE SERVICE. 


Sir,—In the July Number of the British Magazine, your correspon- 
dent “ K. J. H.” (p.78) urges the use of the whole of the burial service 
either before or after the corpse shall have been interred. I shall 
leave to others to contest with him this interpretation of the rubric ; 
he has not convinced me that when, for reasons which he apparently 
deems valid, the officiating minister shall have gone first to the grave, 
the rubric requires that he shall afterwards go into the church and 
read the psalm and lesson. In the cases admitted, that is, “ where 
the deceased may have died of the small-pox, a malignant fever, or 
of any other infectious disease,” your correspondent forgets that on 
account of the health of “the company (attending the funeral) or of 
the congregation who may assemble on the same or the following day,” 
it is of infinitely greater consequence that the parties, who have been 
previously sitting for some time in the room, perhaps, from which the 
body has been brought, should not occupy the pews in the church, espe- 
cially such as are lined, and have covered hassocks or kneeling buards. 
On consulting the best medical advice within my reach, which was that 
of a practitioner in a large town, who had had previous experience in 
army practice on active service, | was assured that infection could 
not be communicated by the mere presence of a dead body, though it 
may by contact with it; that as soon as the corpse became cold, it 
ceased to be infectious, that is, to disseminate infection through the 
medium of the air. It must be remembered, that the funerals of the 
poor bring with them the necessity of much contact. ‘The undertaker 
and his assistant, who have laid the body in the coffin, are usually the 
persons who assist each of the mourners in putting on their cloaks, 
&c.; those cloaks, the pall, &c., have probably been for some time in 
the same room, laid on some portion of the furniture, which has been 
in use during the infectious disorder, Surely, Sir, it is only common 
prudence to dispense with the admission of such parties to the church 
pews. Under this impression, I have always resisted the performance 
of any part of the burial service in the church when death has been 
occasioned by an infectious disorder ; and when I had previous in- 
formation that some Wesleyan Methodists had determined to bring 
into my church the body of one of their families, who had died of 
typhus fever, I locked the doors, and put the church key into my 
pocket, and stood the torrent of their threats, reading at length, when 
they were pleased to cease, the whole service at the grave. I see 
now that my desire to satisfy them caused me to commit an irregu- 
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larity, as I admit that the psalm and lesson ought to be read only 
in the church. I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
An ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 


Is there any record of the ee manner in which the Rheimish 
and Douay versions were made ? 

Is there any Anabaptist version ? 

Under what circumstances, and in what terms, did the University 
of Oxford, (as one of the prelates of our church is reported to have 
stated in his place in parliament,) about sixty years after the com- 
pletion of our authorised version, declare the Vulgate to be the best 
translation extant ? 

Is another prelate correct in asserting that “myriads and millions 
of sinners, who remain in helpless ignorance of God and of his word, 
shall perish everlastingly ?”’ 


ae ee 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF ST. IGNATIUS. 


Sirn,—My inquiry was not whether there be any such thing as 
sacramental grace—no, nor whether Ignatius held the doctrine of a 
sacramental grace—but whether he held the reviewer’s doctrine of 
sacramental grace in certain passages which had been adduced to 
prove it. Thinking the doctrine neither scriptural nor ancient, (it is 
more geet developed in Mr. Newman’s Easter-day Sermon, in his 
second volume,) it was with very great astonishment that I saw 
Ignatius largely quoted in support of it. 1 examined the passages, and 
found them, as I had expected, totally misconceived. Will “ E. C.” 
tell me how I ought to have reasoned under such circumstances? 
Ought I to have said—*“ Although I have not discovered this doctrine 
in the Bible or the early fathers—although certain fathers quoted in sup- 
port of it, viz., Ignatius, Athanasius, and Gregory Nazianzen, are all 
of them in my opinion mistranslated or misconceived,—still, because the 
reviewer has quoted them for the doctrine, if not in those passages, 
the doctrine must be somewhere, and therefore I must believe it?” 
Will “ E. C.” say that I ought to have thus reasoned on pain of being 
justly called a caviller? He has far too much good sense. Will he 
then tell me of what use are quotations and particular references ? 
Why not at once quote the fathers in a body? But if he say that I 
ought to have submitted my judgment to the reviewer's, I beg to hesi- 
tate, except the reviewer be infallible—a doctrine which, with every 
respect for the reviewer's private worth and good intentions, I am very 
far from admitting. 

Again, another charge is, that I have laboured to remove all ideas 
of an allusion to the eucharist. In reply I say, first shew me, by ac- 
knowledged principles of interpretation, and not by decyphering “ hints, 
looks, and gestures,’’ (I have not much confidence in that new system 
of hermeneutics—particularly if the comments on Ignatius are pub- 
lished as a recommendatory sample,) that the eucharist is really alluded 
to in the passages from which I am said to have excluded it, and 
then it will be time to enter into an examination of the amount of my 
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criminality, but not before. “E.C.’" seems to desire my idea of the 
passage in the letter to Polycarp, §. 5. 1 will give it him—not in the 
spirit of a teacher, but ofa learner, desiring correction from him if wrong. 

The passage occurs among some exhortations to connubial love and 
the bed undefiled ; and Ignatius says, if any one is able to remain in 
chastity to the honour of the Lord of the flesh, let him remain so in 
humility. Here is no praise or commendation by Ignatius of the single 
state in opposition to the married state, which I suspect to be an un- 
scriptural idea. He seems rather afraid of the temptations to pride 
that might arise from the parties finding themselves in the possession 
of a gift not common in eastern climes; and, he says, if any one can 
remain so, honouring, by his purity, his Saviour, who is the Lord of 
the flesh, let him do so in humility. The question now is, why is our 
Saviour called the Lord of the flesh? If “KE. C.” will recal the 
heretical tenets of those days, he may see some probability, I think a 
great one, that this section is directed against two of them. It is well 
known that, on account of certain notions respecting the flesh and its 
creator, or creators, and their position in respect of the unrevealed 
Father, that marriage was execrated by the heretics as perpetuating the 
flesh—and also, that every abuse of the flesh was encouraged on the 
ground that the more they abused it the more they dishonoured its 
creators, and the more they honoured the Father and Christ: hence it 
was that the most libidinous excesses were pretended to be a religious 
duty.-. Nothing therefore appears to me more natural than for 
Ignatius to have had such deadly tenets in view, rac xaxoreyviac ferns, 
padXoy é wept rovrwy dpudiay mowd, Nor more proper than that he should 
recommend Polycarp to guard his flock against them by spéaking 
honourably of marriage, and by affirming that the preserving of the 
flesh from pollution, and not the abuse of it, was the real way to honour 
Christ, who, and not the demons, was its Creator and Lord. In the same 
way, Tertullian, speaking of the same heretics, calls our Lord * Domi- 
num Carnis.” “ Ita dimidiam agnoscunt resurrectionem, solius scili- 
cet anime, aspernati carnem, sicut et ipsum Dominum Carnis,”’ &c. 
De Res. Car. s. 2. This is my idea of the passage, and I offer it to 
«“k. C.” and your readers for examination. 

Instead of stating all this in my letter, I adopted, for the sake of 
brevity, the argumentum ad verecundiam. I thought, when I saw 
one living in these latter days presuming to charge an apostolical 
bishop and martyr with using “ rude and indecorous” language, except 
it could be made to chime in with his own private fancies, and par- 
ticularly when the object was to enamel a state of life on prin- 
ciples immeasurably higher than those given by an apostle; and which, 
moreover, were universal, while the apostle seemed to recommend the 
conduct only in particular cases, commensurete with his reasons,—I 
say, when I saw this, I thought that it really might not be unser- 
viceable to the reviewer (particularly as I did not know at the time 
who he was) to appeal to his feelings of modest reverence, with a hope 
that hereafter he might be induced to restrain his pen, and also his 
speculations, from what I should have thought was forbidden ground. 
For this I am called “a profane mocker’’ by a very great abuse of 
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the words. Whether I deserve it, your readers must judge. Perhaps 
they may think the term more applicable to the reviewer. I, how- 
ever, am charitable enough to think that it applies to neither of us, 
although I consider my offence, if i¢ was one, infinitely less than his. 
« E, C.” has misunderstood my observations about the translation 
of the word @eoroxoc, or else I misunderstood him. I think that there 
is nothing further in “ KE, C.’s” letter requiring my notice; and | beg 
to assure him that I part from him with no unpleasant feelings. 
I am Sir, yours, &c., .T.R, 


ON PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD—i.e., FOR THOSE WHO HAVE 
DEPARTED FROM THIS LIFE. 


Sik,—In answer to my first query—what authority is there for the 
practice in the holy scriptures ?—three authorities are given. 

I. “ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living; for all live 
unto him.” The church has considered that our Lord intended by 
these words to inform the Sadducees, that the ‘ dormientes’ are ¢ vi- 
ventes. This, as a matter of course, I receive; but neither these 
words nor their connexion express or imply that because the dead 
are living in one sense, therefure we are to pray for them as if they 
were living in another sense, when we pray ‘ for all men ;’ two or three 
very important links in the chain of reasoning necessary to connect 
the premises with the conclusion, seem wanting. 

II. “ 1 exhort that prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be 
made for all men.” Whoever are included in the “ all men” of the 
first verse, are included in the all men of the fourth verse, the fourth 
verse being a reason for the exhortation in the first. Will ++ +4 affirm 
that the reason there given can apply to the ‘ dormientes,’ that we are 
to pray for them in order that they may be “ saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth?’ Chrysostom, entering very minutely into 
the question, for whom we are to pray, gives not the slightest colour 
for such an interpretation. Besides, I beg for a few examples of this 
use of avOpwros. I submit that it is not Greek. My fifth query, 
therefore, I still think deserves consideration. 

III. “ The Lord grant unto Onesiphorus that he may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day.’ It seems, from Chrysostom’s comment, 
that the idea of Onesiphorus being dead at the time had not crossed 
his mind; at least he is silent about it. I do not know when the idea 
first arose ; but even supposing that there be a singularity in the ex- 
pression, which is questionable, there are other ways of accounting for 
it equally tenable with the one adopted by the Romanist, so that by 
itself it can have no weight. 

I think, therefore, that if these passages be all that can be adduced 
from holy writ to justify the practice, we may say with Tertullian, 
as quoted by +++, “ If you ask for a law from scripture for it, you 
will not find it,’’ 

Holy scripture, therefore, being silent in favour of the practice, 
though, as it appears to me, not silent against the practice,—the com- 
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mon-sense way, or, as Dr. Pusey ironically terms it, the common-place 
sense way, of interpreting holy scripture being opposed to it,—the 
next inquiry will be—is there an apostolical tradition for it? There 
may have been certain observances in the second and third centuries, 
and supposing, for the sake of argument, that they were what are 
now called prayers for the dead, were they of apostolical authority ? 
In order to introduce this inquiry, my second query was—what au- 
thorities are there for it in the Fathers of the first three centuries ? 

+ + + produces two, Tertullian and Cyprian, and quotes Tertul- 
lian as saying, upon “ the absence of scriptural command in respect 
of traditional observances, that these observances must in reason be 
regarded as of apostolic origin and antiquity.—De Cor. Mil. § 4.” I 
beg to suggest that + -+- + has totally misunderstood that section ; as 
I read it, there is not a shadow of foundation for such an assertion. 
And as that section contains what 1 wish to advance against the no- 
tion of any apostolical authority for the practice, perhaps you will 
allow me to offer my views to the candid consideration of your 
readers, in order that they may be sifted and examined. 

A certain Christian soldier had refused to wear a laurelled crown 
on a day of — largess. His fellow Christian soldiers had made 
no difficulty, affirming that there was no scripture against it. Ter- 
tullian replied that that was of no moment,—a traditional custom had 
universally said it was wrong. But if his opponents required a scrip- 
tural authority for a tradition, he enters upon the question, whether 
an unwritten tradition ought to be received. This, he says, he should 
clearly deny, were it not for the many examples to the contrary, 
resting on tradition alone, supported by the sanction of custom. And he 
then enumerates the following, beginning with baptism, the renounc- 
ing the devil, &c., not only at the water, but also some time before 
under the hand of the president; the trine immersion, with further 
responses than what our Lord ordered in the gospels; the tasting of 
milk and honey; abstinence from daily ablutions for a week after- 
wards. With respect to the eucharist, alterations in the time of re- 
ceiving it, and the persons who administered it; annual oblations 
pro defunctis, pro natalitiis; fasting and kneeling accounted profane 
on the Lord’s-day. A like immunity was always enjoyed from 
Easter to Pentecost, “Calicis aut panis, ediam nostri, aliquid decuti in 
terram anxie patimur,” (would any of your correspondents explain 
this from other writers?) The use of the cross on the forehead in 
putting on their clothes, their shoes, in going out, in coming home, at 
table, on introducing lights, in short, in every thing they did. Now, 
for these and like practices, Tertullian says, if you inquire for a serip- 
tural law, you will find nune. “ Traditio (quoted by + 4+ +4) tibi 
pretendetur auctrix, consuetudo confirmatrix, et fides observatrix.” 
The reason, he says, and the observance, you will either see or learn 
from others, only, in the meantime, you must believe that there is 
some to which you owe obedience. He then illustrates what he is 
saying from the Old Testament. The Jewish women wear a veil,— 
where is the law for that observance? Rebecca and Susanna cer- 
tainly wore one; but there were reasons peculiar to their situations 
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why they did so, and their peculiar cases could not make a universal 
law for the nation. Where, then, isthe law? There is none. Tra- 
dition handed the observance down: “ habiturum quandoque Apostoli 
auctoritatem ex interpretatione rationis,’’ — sentence is, I sup- 
pose, the authority for +--+ +-’s assertion of the apostolic origin of tra- 
ditional observances.) From these examples, therefore, he says that 
a tradition which has no scriptural authority, if it be properly con- 
firmed by continued observance, may be defended in its practice. 

Before we proceed further, I wish your readers to mark, that for 
all these observances it is tradition, and not apostolical tradition, that 
is appealed to. And Tertullian knew the difference between the two 
expressions ; and when he could appeal to apostolical tradition, he did 
so. I shall now, I think, shew that, setting aside the Jewish case 
above-mentioned, which it seems that he rested on reason, and not on 
inspired authority, Tertullian recognised quite other than apostolical 
sources of tradition. 

Tertullian then proceeds. Even in civil matters, custom supplies 
the place of law, when there is no law; nor does it matter whether it 
depends upon scripture or reason, since reason also commends law. 
Moreover, if law stands with reason, all will be law that shall be 
agreeable to reason, come from whence it may. What, do you not 
believe that it is permitted every believer to form an idea and to deter- 
mine, provided it be what is agreeable to God, conducive to discipline, 
and profitable to salvation, since the Lord says, “ Yea, and why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?’’ And this holds 
good not only with respect to a formal judgment, but also to every 
opinion of matters for examination. The apostle also says, And if 
you are ignorant in any matter, God shall reveal it to you; being him- 
self also accustomed to supply advice when he had no precept from 
the Lord, and some things to order from himself; but in his case, he 
was in possession of the Spirit of God, to lead him into all truth. 
Therefore his advice and edict obtained an authority resembling a divine 
precept, from the sanction divine rationis, Ask, then, for the reason, 
preserving respect to the tradition, by whatever hand it is accounted 
to have been transmitted ; and look not at its author, but at its autho- 
rity, and principally the authority of the custom, which is the more to 
be attended to lest there should be no one to interpret the reason. 

| wish your readers now to call to mind Tertullian’s situation. He 
wanted to prove that laurelled crowns were unlawful for Christians 
to wear. Ifhe could have proved a scriptural prohibition, his oppo- 
nents would have yielded immediately. If he could have proved an 
apostolical tradition it would have had the same effect, from the autho- 
rity resembling a divine precept, which the apostle’s dicta had ob- 
tained, he having the Spirit of God; but Tertullian says nothing of 
the kind. He seems even careful to avoid it, and refers only to 
reason and custom, and nature also afterwards, and not to the apostles, 
to sanction his argument. And yet, according to his statement, the 
practice of not wearing crowns was a traditional one of some stand- 
ing, since it was, with the present exception, universal. There seems, 
therefore, everything to plead for this practice that there is for any of 
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the other observances that he names ; and there is nothing more, either 
on the score of antiquity or universality, for them than for this; and 
yet neither for it nor for them does he adduce an apostolical authority, 
or fall back upon a supposed aposto/ical tradition. } 

Not only, therefore, do I think that + + +4 has made a hasty con- 
clusion from an author who will not suffer any one with impunity to 
treat him hastily, but I think that the section is well worthy of con- 
sideration :—It seems to me that Tertullian recognised three sources 
of obligatory tradition. 1. The holy scriptures. 2. Apostolical au- 
thority. 3. Believers, individually or collectively, provided their 
regulations were consistent with reason, agreeable to God, conducive 
to discipline, and profitable to salvation. And I seem further to col- 
lect, that for all the practices above enumerated Tertullian knew of 
no other source than the /as¢t, and among these is the annual “ obla- 
tiones pro defunctis.”’ 

It appears to me, therefore, that there is not only no scriptural au- 
thority shewn for this practice of praying for the dead, but also no 
apostolical authority ; nay, that the argument inclines to the idea that 
the practice (whatever it may mean) is of purely human regulation. 
And I suspect that Hooker would be of the same opinion. See the 
2nd vol. of Mr. Keble’s invaluable edition, p. 406, § 2. 

I will add another remark or two. 

If my deduction is just, it seems to me that it rather disposes of 
the notions which are now attempted to be forced on the public mind, 
that whatever observances we meet with in the early church are to 
be considered apostolical, and as we approach or fall short of them 
are we so much nearer or further from perfection; and that it is our 
duty, therefore, either directly to labour for their restoration, no matter 
how foreign they may be to the clime, opinions, manners, learning, 
and religious condition in which we are placed, or else indirectly by 
endeavouring to bring about such a state of religious feeling as will 
require them, 

And it shews us, that even within two hundred years after Christ 
many of those customs were not claimed as apostolical which now by 
some are held so, but were viewed as probably the reasonable and 
pious regulations of believers, who considered them consonant to 
God’s will, conducive to discipline, and profitable to salvation, and 
which, consequently, may be disannulled, and ought to be disannulled, 
whenever any church considers that they fail in these conditions—a 
line of conduct which Tertullian himself tells us that these early 
Christians themselves adopted with respect to practices which had de- 
scended to them. 

The way, I think, being thus open for suggestions respecting the 
introduction of this practice into the church, I proposed one for the 
consideration of your readers, that it was derived through the apo- 
cryphal writings. My reasons for so thinking being the reverence 
paid to those books as the teaching of the divine Spirit (Cyprian®) in 


* “ Ecclesiasticus” is quoted among inspired authorities in the ‘ British Critic,” 


No. 50, p. 288. 
Vout. XVI.—Sept. 1839. 9s 
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the early centuries of the Christian church, the practice being plainly 
recommended in one of them. ‘This conjecture of mine + + -+ thinks 
unreasonable, though only on conjectural grounds, and proposes in its 
stead a conjecture of his own—that it was one of the Jewish customs 
added by their rulers to those expressed in the Mosaic law, and so 
adopted into the Christian church. But from this conjecture, and it 
is only a conjecture, a very extraordinary argument, as 4+ + -++ calls it, 
has been drawn, I have been called a profane mocker by “ E. C.,” 
and yet, with all my profanity, I should have shrunk w ith religious 
dread from assuming, on such purely conjectural grounds, that ONE 
whom I, in common with + + + and “ EK. C.,” look up to as “ the 
way, the truth, and the life,” had sanctioned and adopted a practice 
which, if not founded on true doctrine, and of this no proof has yet 
been given, could not, in my opinion, be innocent. 

Will + + + affirm that whatever Jewish notion or practice our 
wer is not recorded as having specifically condemned, he authorized ? 

Can he say that the scribes and pharisees, while sitting in Moses’ 
seat, commanded this practice ? And will he affirm that the i injune- 
tion, “ Whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do,”” has 
no restriction or limit ? 

Can he state distinctly what were the public prayers of the Jewish 
church which our Lord attended and partook in; and that prayers 
for the dead were contained in them ? 

Until the affirmative of these questions can be clearly proved, I 
think, with every respect for + + +, that it would have been more 
than advisable that such an argument should have been suppressed. 

As my letter is already too long, I shall not at present enter upon 
the inquiry what is meant by “ oblationes pro defunctis,’’ “ pro dormi- 
tione,”’ &e., although I dare say that + + + and I shall disagree on 
that subject also. Though extremely interesting as a matter of eccle- 
siastical antiquity, it is “of lesser moment than the question whether 
the observances contained under those words have either scriptural or 
apostolival authority, to which I would confine this letter. 

If we all not only read but write, as learners and not as teachers, 
mutually seeking for information, we may all hope, with God’s bless- 
ing, to arrive at the truth, which I can assure > +> and all your 
readers is my only motive for taking my pen in hand, an operation 
by no means agreeable to me. I am, Sir, yours, &e., 8. T. R. 


P.S. My third query was misunderstood, probably from being too 
loosely expressed, I wished to have had netic ed such expressions as 
are at the end of Tertullian’s tract “ De Anima,” and in Potter’s 
“ Clement of Alexandria,” p. 794. 


ON MECHANICAL CHIMNEY-SWEEPING 


My pear Sirn,—I am favoured with the following letter from a 
country clergym: an upon the subject of chimney sw eeping in conse- 
quence of the letter you were so good as to insert in the Magazine for 
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August :—“ I have long been very uneasy at having my chimneys 
swept by children, but being i in the country I did not know where to 
apply for information as to the mode of” preventing it. ‘There are, 
doubtless, many who have felt with myself, and many more (clergy- 
men especially ) who would do so if their attention were drawn to the 
subject. I would suggest that you should put a letter into the next 
Number of the British Magazine giving practical information of the 
steps to be taken by residents in the country who wish to employ 
the society’s plan.’ In obedience to this very obliging suggestion, | 
transmit a short letter which was printed some time ago as the course 
recommended where directions for establishing a mechanical chimney 
sweeper are asked for. 

‘¢ The persons who have been found best adapted to the purpose are journeymen 
bricklayers, from their being accustomed to work in well-finished rooms, and from 
their knowing the construction and the course of chimneys. When the selection is 
made, the man should be sent to some experienced agent to learn the right use of the 
machine. When he has acquired this information, it will be found necessary to give 
him a clever labourer; and an agreement should be made with him as to the fair 
amount of weekly wages for himself and his man: that sum ought to be guaranteed 
to him, and machinery provided. Cards ofa neat description should then be printed, 
and different districts canvassed by a temporary committee, to secure him a reason- 
able support. The committee should keep a weekly account of all that the agent 
receives. If it is more than the sum fixed on, such excess should be laid by, against 
less productive weeks ; if it is under the amount agreed upon, the deficiency must be 
made up to him. By these means, and by the countenance thus afforded, the man’s 
spirits will bear up against the reproaches and the discouragements unavoidably con- 
nected with a commencement in this business; and an active committee will soon 
enable him to go alone. ‘The agent may fix upon a chimney sweeper as his servant, 
but on no account should an agent be selected from that unprincipled and degraded 
class. A bad man can never make a good agent, and a good man could never be a 
chimney sweeper upon the old system, living upon the sufferings of helpless infancy. 
The mysteries of this appalling trade are known to those oaly who have been behind 
the scenes, and no one should be betrayed into employing a man to work a machine 
who keeps boys, whatever his professions may be, unless he desires to be defeated 
and disgraced.” 

I conversed some time ago on this subject with Mr. Cubit, the 
builder,—whom every one knows by name, or ought to know, who 
has seen the magnificence of Belgrave Square,—and he gave it as his 
opinion that nothing would be done without a bill to prohibit the use 
of children, and that after that you would hear no more of the diffi- 
culty of using the machine. This is the object to which the society is 
now directing all its energies, and of those who feel that it is a sin to 
be cruel—a breach of God's holy command—and that it is the duty 
of every one to check sin in themselves and others ; if these will come 
forward themselves, and also call upon their friends to raise the funds 
required for an appeal to parliament, by God’s help, the next session 
shall not pass over without the matte r being better understood. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours very truly, ROBERT STEVEN 


THE OXFORD TRACTS AND JACOB ABBOTT. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of a passage 
in one of the Oxford Tracts, to which my attention has been recently 
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drawn, although it has been for some time before the public. ‘The 
title of the one to which I allude is, “On the Introduction of Ration- 
alistic Principles into Religion,” and its professed object to combat 
certain errors of the present day, as more especially set forth in the 
writings of Erskine and Jacob Abbott. With much that is advanced 
in it | confess I can most cordially agree; I confess that there is a 
tendency in the writings of these authors to lead the mind away from a 
scriptural apprehension of the doctrine of the atonement—to merge the 
grandest and most important part of that blessed doctrine, from whence 
its very name is drawn, and to lose sight of that most stupendous sa- 
crifice for sin whereby alone the wrath of God might be appeased, 
and fallen man reconciled to his Maker, in the accidental conse- 
quence of that sacrifice, that Jesus Christ afforded us an example of 
perfect holiness upon earth, and, though tempted in all points hke as 
we are, was still a model of sinlessness. In contemplating the whole 
subject, doubtless, we are led by the scriptures to dwell with ravished 
attention on the thought that the only-begotten Son should take upon 
him our nature, and descend from the glories of the Father, that “ by 
the grace of God he should taste death for every man.” This is the 
main and overwhelming notion contained in the doctrine that “God was 
manifest in the flesh ;” that he paid once for allthe penalty of sin, and 
gave to every one that believes in him the power to become a child of 
God, and to be restored to the favour of the Most High. 
Now, it certainly appears to me that the writers examined in the 
tract put this part of the doctrine in a certain degree out of the 
question ; and make the moral effect of our blessed Saviour’s death, or 
perhaps I might rather say of his life, upon believers’ hearts—in other 
words, the repentance and renewal of heart which are the fruits of 
faith in our Redeemer’s cross—the prominent part of the doctrine. 
They think more of the subject of man’s salvation than of Christ’s 
death. They are theorising about consequences derived, and pointing 
out the ways and means by which they are derived, instead of fixing 
their faith firmly on the mighty Sacrifice, and praying, and waiting 
for the effects of this faith. ‘They are carrying reason within the veil, 
and must needs be made acquainted with the whole process of redemp- 
tion as applied to individual Christians, and, not content with hearing 
the sound of the Spirit, they talk of our Lord’s manifestation as if its 
consequences were to be accounted for on human principles, and of the 
operations of the Holy Ghost as if they were guided by the laws of 
science and human philosophy. When one of them says that “ this 
vivid exhibition of Christ’s character opens the way to the Father,” 
he forgets that but for the death of Christ, but for the conquest of 
death won by spotless innocence, faith and repentance would have 
been alike vain. He confuses the cause and effect. The cause of 
our salvation is a Saviour’s death, “who,” in the language of the 
apostle, “gave himself for us; and the effect of this mercy is, as the 
apostle continues, “ that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.”’ 
But, whilst the foregoing expression of my own opinion will, 1 be- 
lieve, prove that lL can go hand in hand with the reviewer (for such 
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he must be called) a good part of his journey, yet I cannot help 
thinking that his zeal against these loose notions of modern times has 
carried him too far, and, if I may be allowed to use such a metaphor, 
that, like an indiscreet crusader, he is not satisfied with regaining the 
sepulchre of his Lord, but continues to push his warfare beyond the 
point which necessity demands or propriety dictates. 

Does he mean to advance that our Lord rejected all mortal agency 
in the propagation of moral truth? that there were no instruments 
used by him in the diffusion of his gospel save supernatural and 
divine ones? Does he conceive that “ the press’? would have been 
despised as a means of communicating religious knowledge, had it 
existed in the days of our Saviour, any more than the “ foolishness of 
preaching,” or that Jesus Christ, “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,” would have then refused to send forth his doctrines by that 
fertile means of diffusing them any more than he has in these latter 
times, when, blessed be God, he has thus enlightened many a heart 
which would otherwise be dark in the depths of popery ? 

But I would pass over lightly this side-blow at * the press,” because 
there is certainly much that is objectionable in the turn of the para- 
graph whereon it is founded. Surely, however, there is nothing in the 
following words respecting the Redeemer which deserves such severe 
reprehension—there is nothing to make us suppose its writer desirous 
of reducing the Saviour to such a level as what the Reviewer “ dare 
not draw out, lest profane words be necessary.” 

“ He sought solitude—he shrunk from observation; in fact, almost the only en- 
jyoyment which he seemed to love, was his lonely ramble at midnight, fdr rest and 
prayer. Itis not surprising that after the heated crowds and exhausting labours of 
the day, he should love to retire to silence, and seclusion, to enjoy the cool and balmy 
air, the refreshing stillness, and all the beauties and glories of midnight, among the 
solitudes of the Galilean hills, to find there happy communion with his Father,” &c. 

What is there in these words to justify the taunt that, “The more 
ordinary and common-place, the more like vulgar life, the more carnal 
the history of the Son of God is made, the more does this writer exult 
in it.’ Was not, then, Jesus Christ “ perfect man,” as well “as 
perfect God?” Was not that “one* Mediator between God and 
men, the man (as St. Paul seems to delight in calling him) Jesus 
Christ ?” Was he not given us to be “an example of godly life,” 
as the collect for the second Sunday after Easter expresses it, as well 
as “a sacrifice for sin?” Because the main object of his coming has 
been too little dwelt upon, is the secondary and yet most important 
consequence of the manner in which he was manifested to be for- 
gotten? Is no future follower of Christ to be comforted in all the 
minor annoyances and perplexities of life by the blessed thought that 
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* Perhaps some writer of the Oxford Tracts will be so good as to inform your 
readers what there is to be said in justification of the confession at Prime and Com- 
pline. The simple question is, do these writers believe in more than one mediator 
and intercessor? For no one in his senses can misconstrue these plain words—* I 
beseech thee, blessed Mary, ever virgin, the blessed Michael Archangel, the blessed 
John Baptist, the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and all Saints, and thee, my 
Father, to pray the Lord our God for me.” The Lord Jesus Christ is not even 
named. 
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“we have not an high-priest which cannot be touched with the fecl- 
ing of our infirmities ;"’ that “the Word was indeed made flesh ;” that 
he was “in all things made like unto his brethren,” and shared in the 
joys and sorrows of humanity ; wept with them that wept, and re- 
joiced with them that did rejoice, throughout his sojourn upon earth ? 
Are we to shut the book of life, contented with the mere announce- 
ment of the mystery of godliness ; or are we not rather to subdue our 
first feelings of astonishment, and to dwell with joy on the idea of 
“ God present in the flesh, and all that is declared to us by those holy 
men whose ears had heard, and whose eyes had seen, and whose 
hands had handled the Word of Life” ? 

There is still one point more to which I would take the liberty of 
adverting. Such passages as speak of our Saviour’s “ love of nature,” 
or his perceptions of “ beauty and sublimity” in the natural world, are 
quoted as direct evidences of Socinianism. Now this is indeed a diffi- 
cult subject, to which one would advance most carefully, and in the 
humblest possible attitude—somewhat in the spirit of Bishop Hall, 
who, in his contemplation on the barren fig-tree, thus apostrophizes 
our Lord :— 


*O! Saviour, I had rather wonder at thine actions, than discuss them. If I 
should say that, as man, thou either knewest not or considerest not of this fruitless- 
ness, it could no way prejudice thy divine omniscience ; this infirmity were no worse 
than thy weariness, or hunger; it was no more disparagement to thee to grow in 
knowledge than in stature; neither was it any more disgrace to thy perfect humanity 
that thou, as man, knewest not all things at once, than that thou wert not in thy 
childhood at full growth.” 


In truth, I would rather here imitate the discretion of the Tract- 
writers, and take refuge in a catena patrum, than argue on so mys- 
terious a subje ct; but, whilst Jones of Nayland can ask, “W ‘hy 
should it be incredible that, during the whole term of his humiliation 
in the flesh, something should still be left which, as man upon earth, 
he did not know ?” and Waterland concludes, that “upon the whole 
it appears that our Lord might very sincerely and justly say that ‘he 
knew not the day and hour of the final judgment,’ under standing it 
of himself-—considered in his human capacity, though, at the same 
time in another respect, he could not be ignorant of anything,” we 
may safely abandon argument. Are these quot: itions direct evidences 
of Socinianism ? 1 conceive that the ‘Tract-writer would be amongst 
the last to attribute such a thing to their authors; but it is to be 
feared that his zeal has outrun his dise retion, and, disgusted by many 
passages in an objectionable book, he has: wante -d calmness and can- 
dour in his review of the whole ; and because he found the doctrine of 
the Saviour’s manhood offensively overstated, and made the founda- 
tion of much false reasoning, he would therefore drive us altogether 
from one of the most delightful and consolatory tenets of our catholic 
and apostolical faith. 


| have the honour to be, your faithful servant, S.P.R. +. 
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The History of Christianity in India from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era. By the Rev. James Hough, M.A., F.C.P.S., Perpetual Curate of 
[lam : late Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company at Madras. Seeley 
and Burnside. 8vo. pp. 478, 691. 1839. : 


Tue work undertaken by Mr. Hough is one of the greatest interest 
and importance ; and he cannot be denied the praise of spirit in the 
design, and considerable industry in amassing materials for its execution. 
In some points also to which his history extends, the opportunities of 
local observation which he has enjoyed confer value and weight on 
his testimony. It would give sincere pleasure to the critic could he 
extend beyond this his commendation of Mr. Hough asa writer of reli- 
gious history ; but neither the amiable spirit that generally pervades 
his narrative, nor the air of unaffected modesty with which he speaks 
of his own performance, can cover the want of the qualifications most 
essentially and perpetually required in an ecclesiastical historian, 
learning and sound judgment. The student who looks to his book 
for anything beyond a collection of materials on which a judgment must 
be sought elsewhere is in danger of being disappointed or misled 
throughout. 

The review of these two volumes in order will furnish the grounds 
of the above opinion. The “sole object” of Mr. Hough, as he pro- 
fesses in his preface (p. ix) is, “to put the public in possession of a 
history that shall enable them to understand the merits of the question 
raised by the Romanists to the prejudice of the Protestant cause ;” and 
while the two present volumes comprise what could be traced of the 
history of the ancient Syrian church in Malabar, with that of the 
Romish missions during the last three centuries, the account of the 
Protestant missions is reserved to two future volumes, which he pro- 
mises will better correspond to the title of the work as a History of 
Christianity in India, (p. xvii.) The point of view, therefore, from 
which the author regards his subject is mainly a controversial one, 
with reference to that church to which he most properly refuses the 
distinctive title of Catholic. But though this view has its proper place 
—for the iniquities of Rome in her transactions with India are as 
flagrant as is her disposition to condemn all that is not hers —this is 
hardly the best light for judging correctly of all the questions which 
the historian here has to encounter, as the examination of the work 
itself will abundantly manifest. tyiren! 

The first book, which is occupied with the ancient Christianity of 
India, opens with the commission of the apostles to preach the gospel 
to all nations; and then, after twenty-four pages of extraneous matter 
(which should rather have been placed in a historical introduction or 
an appendix) respecting the early communications of Greece and 
Egypt with the Indian peninsula, returns at length, in the second 
chapter, to its proper subject,—the first propagation of the Christian 
faith in the country. Here, though several mistakes are commutted, 
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and there is throughout a too great blending of authorities, early 
and recent, good, bad, and indifferent, in one undistinguished mass, 
the sources of available information on an obscure and difficult ques- 
tion are on the whole laid before the reader. Mr. Hough has ad- 
duced very good reasons for thinking that India Proper, rather than 
Ethiopia or Arabia, was the scene of the mission of Panteenus at the 
end of the second century ; though the same probability cannot be 
assigned to his similar conclusion respecting that of Frumentius and 
Aédesius in the middle of the fourth, which appears to have been to 
the Axumetes or Abyssinians. It might excite a smile, if graver con- 
siderations were not involved in it, to find Mr. Hough, in recounting 
the labours of the former learned and excellent person, whom he 
styles “ the first Indian missionary on record,” so entirely taking for 
granted the “ imperfection of his creed,” and the « disadvantage of his 
station and his habits,”’(!) while at the same time indulging a charitable 
hope that he might have been of some use among the idolators of 
India notwithstanding, Hear the patronizing semi-apologetic tone of 
his remarks on the instructor of St. Clement of Alexandria, the 
Christian philosopher and missionary of the second century :— 

“If we cannot attribute to him the enlightened zeal of a missionary of brighter 
days, we may at least give him credit for motives equally unquestionable. Integrity 
of purpose in promoting the cause of divine truth is by no means incompatible with 
a limited knowledge of its value. ‘That man, indeed, who knows the most of his 
Redeemer, will love him the best... .. The same principle, however, may actuate 
a Christian of weaker faith and less enlightened understanding, diligently to employ his 


single talent in the service of his Lord. Such, we may venture to hope, was the motive 
of Pantewnus in offering himself to the arduous enterprise of carrying the gospel to 


India,”—p. 49. 

And such, we may add, is the good measure of kind judgment 
which the self-esteemed enlightened Christians of an enlightened age 
afford to the successful self-denying labours of a time when the tra- 
dition of the apostles was yet fresh, and the spirit of love and of 
martyrdom alive and vigorous throughout the church! Such, rather, 
is the influence of systematizing traditions of religion of recent date to 
blind the eyes of one whose disposition seems the reverse of arrogant 
or supercilious, to the equal unreasonableness and immodesty of a 
judgme nt like this! 

The next chapter, “ On the Rise and Progress of Nestorianism,” fur- 
nishes matter for more serious animadversion, It is a strange igno- 
rance both of the fact and of theology which could allow a presbyter 
of the church to talk of the “ Collyridians who paid divine honours to 
the Virgin, and styled her Theotocos, Mother of God;”’ thus treating 
that name which, both before and after the great general council of 
Kphesus, has been the test of the true faith of catholic Christians on the 
incarnation, as if it were originally a distinctive badge of certain ob- 
scure sectaries, the mention of whose cake-offerings to the Virgin in 
the lst of heresies is valuable only as indicating what the ancient 
church would have thought of the far more monstrous hyperdulia of 


the poe church of Rome, But what immediately follows is much 
worse : 


i. Side the name (@eeréxos) originated among the heterodox, and was un- 
for Mary was the mother of Jesus’ humanity indeed ; 


doubtedly very exceptionable : 
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but it was blasphemy to call her the mother of the Divine Person that assumed humanity , 
yet afterwards that title received the sanction of Basil, &e. Xe. &e."—p. 78 

Of the absurdity and impiety of the words here placed in italics, 
the author who unhappily suffered his pen to write them was doubt- 
less unconscious. He will not be so if he reflects for a moment on 
the obvious truth that the correlative to maternity, or any other rela- 
tion, can reside in no other than a person as its subject, —th: it the 
words “mother of Jesus’ humanity” are utterly ridiculous and un- 
meaning, except as denoting the “mother of Jesus according to his 
humanity,’—true human mother of that Person who then and thus 
assumed the human relation; and that this Person cannot be denied 
to be the very Son of God, God of God, and Light of Light, without 
dividing the person of Christ our only Lord, and annulling the sacred 
mystery of our redemption. Let it be remembered that the true im- 
port of this term as “ Mother of this Divine Person according to his 
humanity only,” was the declared sentiment of the Church against the 
Apollinarians before, and the Eutychians afterwards ; and is not then 
the confession which precludes all dus ality of the subject by speaking 
of the only-begotten and co-eternal Son as Himself born of her, and 
made man, the confession of all pious and orthodox Christians ? Doe 3 
Mr. Hough believe in Jesus Christ, the only Son of God our Lord, 
WHO was conceived of the Holy Ghost, Born of THe Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, pea, and buried ? Does 
he believe in God’s Son, “ made of a woman, made under the law,’ and 
the church of God, which He purchased with His own blood, (Gal. 

4, Acts, xx. 28;) the acts and properties which belong to Him 
only as God or only as man being alike predicable of Him who was 
both God and man ; God from eternity, man in time for our salvation 7 
And is it possible that the rash pen which has thus awfully denounced 
as blasphemy the ascription of a human relation to the person of the 
Eternal Son is the same which, five pages after, writes the astounding 
sentence “that the difference between the divine and human natures 
of Jesus, which they (the Nestorians) attempted to define, is as un- 
profitable as unintelligible.” (1) p. 83. How natural, yet how 
lamentable, that one who could not condemn the Apollinarian misuse 
of Oeordxoe Without rank Nestorianism, and now cannot rebuke the 
Nestorians without starting back into the wildest Eutychianism, should 
in both instances set at nought the Church Catholic, which at Ephesus 
and Chalcedon defined solidly and safely between these two pernicious 
extremes! Surely that mode of religion which, while professing to 
hold in a peculiarly spiritual manner the atonement and satisfaction of 
our blessed Lord, yet fuils to recognise as its essential basis the 
great catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, and stigmatizes all concerned 
for the right faith of that stupendous my ‘ate ry as something popish, or 
worse, is, of all human theories, the most shadowy, inconsistent, and 
suicidal. Of such it may be truly said, that they know not what ‘they 
do; and of Mr. Hou: gh, i in partie ular, ‘eh o would not re adily believe 
that his heart is far from adhering to the proposition he has so un- 
guardedly written, and which he would himself reject with horror if 
placed before him in another form, (ce. g., “ the humanity of Jesus was 


Vou, XVI.—Sept, 1839. 9T 
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indeed Mary's offspring ; but it were blasphemy to assert that the Divine 
Person who assumed humanity was her son,’’) though clearly identical 
in meaning, and inseparable from his ? 

From the consideration of this great doctrinal question, the intrinsic 
importance of which alone might justify the earnestness of these re- 
marks on Mr. Hough, it is time to pass to its historical bearing, which 
is not inconsiderable, on the church in India. That this church had 
adopted the Nestorian confession when Cosmas Indicopleustes was at 
Malabar, and retained it for ten centuries following, no one who pre- 
tends to historical information can doubt; while it is equally clear to 
all who have visited, with the least intelligence, that portion of this 
ancient church which is now independent of Rome, that their con- 
fession partakes of the opposite heresy, “ one person and one nature,’ — 
not embracing exactly the Kutychian doctrine, as some have written, 
but that milder form of monophysitism which is professed by the 
Jacobite churches of Syria, Egypt, and Armenia. Mr. Hough is, in a 
certain indistinct manner, aware of both these facts; and he says ac- 
cordingly, in p. 73— 

“ At the time of Cosmas’ visit they are said to have been Nestorians ; and although 
they do not now hold the opinions of that sect, and it is nowhere explained when and 
by whom their creed was altered, it may, nevertheless, be concluded that they were 
Nestorians at some former period, from the circumstance of their dependence upon 
the primate of Persia, who unquestionably held the Nestorian creed.” 

The doubtful tone as to the fact assumed in the beginning, and even 
at the end of this passage, is contrasted by Mr. Hough’s more confi- 
dent affirmation of it in other parts of the same chapter ; but the inter- 
mediate clause, as to the uncertainty and inexplicability of its origin, is 
most astonishing from the compiler of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
books of this work. Some have been found who, to vindicate the 
present Syro-Malabaric church from heresy, have quoted a formulary 
in which Nestorians and Chalcedonians are anathematized by them ; 
but such ingenious persons know as little of the real history of those 
“Syrian Christians’ concerning whom such erroneous ideas pre- 
vail as they do evidently of the council of Chalcedon. But Mr. 
Hough, though as little chargeable as his predecessors with any 
undue regard to that venerable synod which defined two natures, 
divine and human, without confusion or intermixture, in the one 
person of the adorable Lord, has actually, in his history, detailed 
fully the times when, and the persons by whom, that change of creed 
was effected in Malabar on which he here intimates such uncertainty. 
The agents in removing the Nestorian creed were the Portuguese of 
the 16th century, and Archbishop Menezes in particular, who, by 

methods very little to be commended, and in which violence and 
barbarism were as conspicuous as zeal for truth, obliterated almost 
entirely the traces of that which was before the undisputed confession 
of the whole church, as the acts of the Diamper synod, and all the 
preceding conferences, abundantly testify. And as for the introduction 
of the opposite monophysite creed, it took place half a century after 
that synod, when a large division of this Christian community, sighing 
for independence of Rome and the restitution of their connexion with 
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the churches of Western Asia, obtained that from the Coptic patriarch 
at Cairo, and subsequently from the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, 
which circumstances prevented their ancient Nestorian patriarch at 
Babylon from affording them. That this and this alone was the 
source of the present Jacobitism in India is most evident, from the 
entire absence of any notice of the monophysite opinions there before 
1650, during all the religious contests that had characterized the century 
following the first arrival of the Portuguese ; and it would be almost 
sufficient proof of it to appeal to the name now borne by the two great 
divisions of the Syrian church in Malabar. While that portion of it 
which is subject to Romish ecclesiastics, and uses the Syro-Chaldaic 
ritual printed at Rome, are called the old Christians, those who 
have adopted the Jacobite rule and liturgy are called by them- 
selves as well as by their neighbours the new Christians; a name 
which would certainly not be theirs had this been the recurrence to 
an ancient connexion from the novel bondage of Rome, and not the 
assumption of what was before unknown in their country. ‘The 
change of creed is so complete that when the Nestorian patriarch 
in Chaldea made his solitary attempt in the early part of the last 
century, to regain his long lost influence in Malabar, the attempt 
signally failed; while the approaches to success were as much among 
the Romish portion as among the Jacobites. It may be added that 
the few traces of the ancient Nestorianism that remain are to be 
found chiefly in that division of the church which is now subject to 
Rome. The only Nestorian copy* of the New Testament that was 
discovered in a somewhat extensive collation of copies in the churches 
of Malabar, some years since, was found in one of the few Syro- 
Roman churches whose libraries were examined; the many inde- 
pendent churches of the Jacobite ritual that were consulted through- 
out Travancore and Cochin containing no copy whatever of this 
description. 

Though nothing can be more certain than this comparatively recent 
introduction into India of the Jacobite tenets that now distinguish 
that portion of the Syro-Malabarie church which is independent of 
Rome, the reluctance to state or to admit it on the part of Dr. Clau- 
dius Buchanan and his followers is most remarkable. Our author 
vacillates strangely on this subject, giving place, in the course of this 
third chapter and the following, to a variety of conflicting statements, 
which he does not attempt to adjust or reconcile. Thus in p. 115 
(after some singularly infelicitous and unlearned remarks) he says, 
and with great truth— 


‘€ The opinion of Renaudotius [i. e., the learned Abbé Eusebius Renaudot) that 
this sect (the Monophysite) was introduced into India as early as the year 696, has 
been satisfactorily confuted. Asseman dates its introduction in the year 1663. It 
would, therefore, be premature in this place to enter further into the question,” 


Yet, without offering to refute or even contradict the laborious and 
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accurate Maronite who, in accordance with the true facts above al- 
luded to, had referred the origin of Jacobitism in the Indian church 
to a date so much posterior to that which Mr. Hough had yet reached 
in his history, he immediately subjoins, as the only conclusion war- 
ranted by his present data, that the doctrines of the Indian church 
were Nestorian till at some unexplained time they received from 
Persia the Jacobite tenets ; adding, as if in proof of this utterly base- 
less theory, that in the seventh century, “ under the reign of the caliphs, 
first the Nestorian and afterwards the Jacobite church was diffused 
from China as far as Jerusalem and Cyprus.” (p. 116.) A similar 
statement, if such a mass of confusion can be so termed, had been 
made before in p. 87, with this marvellous conclusion appended to it, 
which closes the third chapter :— 

“To what extent the churches of India conformed to the dogmas of the Nes- 
torians or Jacobites, at that early period [i.e., the ninth and tenth centuries] it is 
now impossible to ascertain; but it will be seen, that, many ages after, they diverged 
into the opposite extreme of Nestorianism, when compelled by the Jesuits to follow 
the example of Rome, and pay divine honours to the Virgin Mary, as Mother of 


God.” 

This theory, which represents the Indian churches as having relin- 
quished the Nestorian for the Jacobite monophysite confession some 
time between the seventh and fifteenth centuries, and then in the six- 
teenth “ diverging” again into Nestorianism from a purely protestant 
horror at the Jesuits honouring the Virgin as Theotokos, is indeed a 
most marvellous one; for the imagination which supplies the place of 
knowledge, and the resolute perseverance which shapes and fashions 
history according to the author’s wishes and prejudices, it could not 
es sily be pari alleled, even in this self-applauding age. ‘To refer its 
author to the old Ji acobite liturgies which solemnly commemorate the 
“ever-virgin, Mary, the mother of God,” would be useless; but the 
reviewer had thoughts of referring him (not to Gouvea or Asseman, 
but) to his really excellent protestant guides, Michael Geddes and La 
Croze, for a very different account of these Christians’ conduct in the 
sixtee ntl century, and the manner in which they maintained the Nes- 
torian tradition of their fathers against those who v iolently obtruded 
the catholic faith in its Romish form upon them. But the following 
passage in p. 241 happily met the reviewer's eye, and spared him the 
labour; for none surely can so effectually refute Mr, Hough as Mr. 
Hough himself:— 

“ Itiscentain..... that from the first arrival of the Portuguese in India, they 


never found among the Christians there the faintest resemblance, either in DOCTRINE 
or discipline, to the peculiarities of Rome, on aNy OTHER CHURCH BUT THAT OF 


Nestonivs.” 

So much, then, for the preceding Jacobitism of these Christians, 
and all the wondrous fancy connected with it, of their falling back 
from it, which is the opposite extreme to Nestorianism, out of pure 
Opposition to Rome. Who will not regret that Mr. Hough’s “ many 
scruples” about devoting so much time to these volumes (Pref. p. 1.) 
were hot rather expe nded on his ‘ompiling them so heedlessly that 


no fact, no opinion, not even Mr. Hough’s own, can be sately gathered 
from thei. 
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This last quotation, however, expresses the real truth respecting 
this interesting Christian community, (for such, amidst all the errors 
of its tradition, it must ever be,) which we now see divided between 
the Romanist and the Jacobite confessions. But this is anticipating, 
as Mr. Hough himself does, the later period of their history, which 
began with the arrival of the Portuguese in India. 

To this important stage of the history the reviewer must return in 
another number ; for much yet remains to be considered and analyzed 
in this interesting matter, and with better hope of being on good 
terms with Mr, Hough when he has a straightforward continuous story 
to tell, instead of the remote speculation in which he has lost himself. 
But it must be added that between this and the part of the work 
under review three chapters of some moment intervene. One on the 
effect of Mahometanism on the Indian church; the others, which 
commence the author’s second book, relating to the communications of 
Kurope and India from the crusades to the time of Vasco de Gama, 
and to the “ rise and progress of the secular and ecclesiastical power 
of the church of Rome.” The first of these chapters, from which an 
extract has been already made, is remarkable as containing no facts 
in accordance with its professed subject, as the records of history 
supply none; its most interesting contents being the account of the 
privileges conferred on the Christians by the Malabarian Cheram 
Perumel, the embassy designed by our own King Alfred to the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas in India, and the mission from Babylon, shortly 
after, of the prelates Mar Sapor and Mar Pheroz, all which points 
deserve far more pains to ascertain and fix the scattered testimonies 
relating to them than Mr. Hough is competent to bestow, ‘The last- 
mentioned chapter of thirty pages, filled with the usual topics, from 
VPhocas to Loyola inclusive, need not detain us. It has nothing to do 
with Indian more than any other chureh history; and the author's 
inability to distinguish between the British and the Anglican churches 
in the time of Augustin is a sample of the critical sagacity bestowed 
on his subject, as the remark that no true church of Christ “ ap- 
pears to have existed in the middle ages’ (p. 146) is a specimen of 
the theological spirit that pervades it. But it is to India that the 
reviewer must reserve himself. 

( To be continued. ) 


——_--- 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melbourne on Church Extension. By 
Baptist W. Noel, A.M. London: Nisbet. 8vo. pp. 39. 


Tuk object of this letter is to persuade Lord Melbourne to allow a 
grant of public money to the amount of perhaps two millions, with 
the hope that such a grant may elicit twice as much more from pri- 
vate beneficence. The reviewer sincerely hopes that his lordship 
may be prevailed upon to accede to Mr. Noel’s request, though he 
had rather that the six millions were voted, and private beneficence 
allowed to mind its own business without being called on to do the 
duty of the state. Mr. Noel’s design is very excellent; and in pur- 
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suing it he is of course at liberty to choose his correspondent and his 
line of argument; but one passage is very odd :— 

* Consecrated walls, beadles, and surplices, Greek plays and Latin epies, a catena 
patrum, and disputes about church government, cannot reclaim an irreligious popu- 
lation to the habits of piety.” 

The reviewer does not remember that either in the house or else- 
where Lord Melbourne has proposed to reclaim an irreligious popu- 
lation by a catena patrum, or any other of this miscellaneous furniture, 
or indeed that he has made any particular plans or exertions for re- 
claiming them at all. Why, then, should Mr. Noel feel it necessary 
to warn his lordship against any such experiment as bringing in a bill 
“to provide consecrated w alls, beadles, surplices, Greek plays,” &e., 
instead of one for granting money to build churches 7 ? Has any body 
ever proposed anything of the kind? Or is it what is familiarly 
called “ a tling” at any persons who, happening to know more about 
all the things (not excepting even the beadles and surplices) than Mr. 
Noel would think of pretending to, are apt to set more (perhaps some- 
times rather too much) store by them? And is it meant to insinuate 
that they believe that any of ‘these things or all put together can do 
anything towards reclaiming “ an irreligious population to the habits 
of piety,” without the means of grace, and the Spirit of all grace, on 
which Mr. Noel himself would profess to place his whole dependence ? 
What hope is there of charity and peace while a man like Mr. Noel, 
whose birth and breeding must have made him a gentleman, cannot 
write a pamphlet on a subject in which every man who is worth 
thinking about is heartily with him, without having a fling at all the 
various and opposed persons who differ from the very small minority 
who would altogether agree with himself, whether the offence were 
the fathers or the classics, the high-church beadle in a cocked hat, or 
the low-church curate in that old, faithful, long-tried abomination, the 
surplice ? Let Mr. Noel have credit as a faithful, industrious, and pious 
teacher—let him be satisfied that he is respected as such by all whose 
opinion is worth a thought; but let him also remember that the body 
of Christ consists of many members, of which he is but one; and that 
“the eye cannot say unto the hand I have no need of thee,” not only 
because it cannot perform, but because in the very nature of things it 
cannot understand or appreciate its office. 





Genuine Christianity contrasted with its Corruptions, with Idolatry, and with 
the Religion of Mahomet. By Richard M. Hawley, M.D. Edinburgh: 
Lindsay and Co. 1839. S8vo. pp. 102. 


Ir isa pity that the well-meaning writer of this treatise did not properly 
acquaint himself with the nature and number of the essential doctrines 
of the faith before he attempted to compare “ genuine Christianity” 

with its corruptions, and with other nominally religious systems. The 
churchman believes that the fundamental ‘tenets of the gospel are 
those which are comprised in the apostles’ creed, and have been re- 
ceived “always, everywhere, and by all” Christians. Dr. Hawley 
thinks that “ they are those which declare the character and attributes 
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of God, on the one hand, and on the other, the state of man asa 
sinner,” p. 24. ‘The reviewer is the more sorry for the above mistake, 
because the doctor’s theological opinions in the main approach much 
nearer the truth than might have been expected in one who rejects or 
overlooks the great rule of catholic consent. He admits that “one 
grand and leading doctrine is still held, amidst all her corruptions, by 
that church (of Rome); and has doubtless consoled thousands who 
belong to her communion—the doctrine that the death of the eternal 
Son of God is the grand and the chief propitiation for the sins of the 
world,” p. 39. He does not object to the expression “ conditions of 
salvation.” He allows the salvability of the virtuous heathen, and 
denounces the picture of Christianity presented to us by the high Cal- 
vinist as a caricature, pp. 64—67. Perhaps the best part of Dr. 
Hawley’s volume is that in which he exposes the heresy of Socinianism. 





Rural Sketches. By Thomas Miller. With twenty-three Illustrations. 
London: John Van Voorst. 1839. 8vo. pp. 358. 


Tus is a delightful volume, and will detract nothing from Mr. Miller's 
well-earned reputation. It breathes the beautiful freshness of the 
country ; and the reader even while buried amid walls and houses, will 
scarcely be able to resist the delusion that he is wandering “ free as 
air” over some far off sunny heath, or amid some , 


** Boundless contiguity of shade.” 


Many of Mr. Miller’s “sketches” are the result of his personal obser- 
vation when, in his boyhood, he associated with the humbler class of 
our country population. His style is simple. He sees every object 
with the eye of a poet ; and the sentiments he puts forth are untainted 
by the radicalism of an Howitt or the vulgarity of a Burns, 





Has the Church or the State the Power to Educate the Nation? A Course of 
Lectures. By Frederick Denison Maurice, A.M., Chaplain to Guy’s Hos- 
pital, Author of ‘The Kingdom of Christ; or, Hints on the Catholic 
Church,” ‘‘ Subscription no Bondage,” &c. London: Rivingtons. 1839. 
12mo. pp. 364. 

Tose who are acquainted with Mr. Maurice’s previous publications, 
will not need to be told that these lectures are well worth their read- 
ing. The interest with which the author could invest the subject at 
any time is greatly increased by the present state of the education 
question ; and by all who take any part in the discussion of it this 
work should be very thoughtfully studied. 


——_— 


Institutiones Pia; or, Meditations and Devotions. Originally collected and 
published by HH. 1., and afterwards ascribed to the Right Rev. Lancelot 
Andrews, Bishop of Winchester. Edited and arranged by the Rev, W. I. 
Hale, M.A., Preacher of the Charter House. London: Rivingtons. 1839, 
12mo. pp. 468. 


Turse * Holy Devotions, with directions to pray,” as they are styled 
in the title-page of the fourth edition, which ascribes them to Bishop 
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Andrews, had been in the three previous editions published as the 
work of H. 1. Mr. Hale suggests that the more modern title page is 
erroneous, and that, in all probability, they were originally published 
by Henry Isaacson, who was the bishop’s amanuensis, and might so 
far derive them from him, or from his papers, as to give rise to the 
mistake. However this may be, many thanks are due to Mr. Hale 
for reprinting them. It is quite unnecessary to speak of the value of 
the work itself; but it may be mentioned that the meditations and 
devotions have, in this edition, been arranged in a somewhat different 
order for more convenient reference and use; and that, technically 
speaking, the volume is everything that could be wished. 





The Preaching of Christ nm the Catholic Church ; an Inaugural Discourse. By 
the Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s Church, Leeds. 
London: Burns. 

Mr. Poor is well-known as a learned divine from his Sermons on 

the Apostles’ Creed, his Lectures on the Association of Ideas, and his 

Treatise on St. Cyprian. Where he appears as a plain preacher to a 

plain congregation, he is as successful as he has been in his more ela- 

borate productions. His object in this discourse is to impress upon 
his people that they are to be both evangelical and catholic in the 

right sense of those words. A master mind is to be traced throughout, 
and yetall is so plain that he may run who readeth. Mr, Poole alludes 
to certain alterations made in his church. His church is said to have 
been converted from a meeting-house into one of the best arranged 
churches in the country. ‘The people of Leeds may be congratulated 
on the addition of Mr. Poole to the number of their truly evangelical 
and catholic clergy. 

Israel Avenged. By Don Isaac Orobio. Translated and Answered by the 
Rev. Alexander M‘Caul, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. Part I. 
London: Wertheim. 1839. 8vo. pp. G4. 

Twelve Sermons, Delivered in the New Temple of the Israelites, at Hamburgh. 
By Dr. Gotthold Salomon. Translated from the German by Anna Maria 
Goldsmid. London: Murray. 1839. 8vo. pp. 247. 


Tuk reviewer is not sure that there is any strict propriety in putting 
these two works together. But it appears by the preface to the first 
that a translation of Orobio’s work, which has just been printed and 
privately circulated, “is owing to the zeal and talent of a Jewish 
lady ;"" and it ap pears from the title-page, as well as the introduction, 

of the latter, that it likewise is the offspring of female zeal and talent. 
If these works belong to the same Jewish lady, the propriety of putting 
them together is obvious; if not, and there are two Jewish ladies, 

they ought to be introduced to each other. And, besides this, the re- 

viewer flatters himself that. the parties concerned, whether two or 
three, will look for some notice; and thus the lady who has translated 
the Sermons will learn that Dr. M‘Caul has answered Orobio, and 
Dr. M‘Caul will learn that the lady has translated the Sermons. He 
will find a lady whose good design and devotion inspire respect—how 
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would that feeling be heightened if, instead of the liberal cant of 
modern German Judaism, she took the high ground which her fathers 
would have taken, and which their children, “beloved for their 
fathers’ sake,’ are no less privileged and bound to take—and she wil! 
find a man who loves her nation, who has devoted his life to what he 
conceives to be the highest service that he can render them, has long 
studied their language and literature, their history and character, their 
present state and future prospects, and probably knows more about 
them than Dr. Gotthold Salomon or any other doctor in Hamburgh. 
She will not believe this, and perhaps be somewhat offended at it; but 
she will not be satisfied without seeing this pamphlet on Orobio; and 
if she begins to read it Hebraically, she will find on the first page the 
titles of some other works by the same author, which, whatever she 
may think beforehand, she would find extremely interesting. 

Tue Bishop of Exeter's very able Speech on National Education 
has been published as a tract, for distribution, by Messrs. Roake and 
Varty. 


Mr. Norris has published his Funeral Sermon for the late Arch- 
deacon Watson, which is worthy of himself both as to talent and feel- 
ing, and will be read with deep interest by the very large circle who 
knew and respected the venerable subject of it. The archdeacon’s 
excellent charge on “ The Divine Commission and Perpetuity of the 
Christian Priesthood,” delivered at his primary visitation in the year 
1816, but not printed, has now been published. It is stated in the 
preface that it was at first intended to print it only for private circula- 
tion, “ many, to whom he was endeared as a friend or in his pastoral 
relation, having desired to possess some memorial of his mind and 
thoughts; but the view which it presents of the revered author's 
character, and his conception of his office, together with its bearing on 
topics highly interesting at the present time, particularly national 
education, made his friends determine on its publication. 


Several single Sermons should be noticed,—Dr. Whittaker’s Ser- 
mon to the ¢ hartists, (Painter ;) Mr. Ludlow’s, For the Benefit of the 
Lambeth Church Extension Fund, (Rivingtons;) A Country Curate’s, 
entitled, Saved hy Baptism, (Rivingtons ;) and Mr, ™ atson’s, The 
Church a Gift of the Saviour, (Burns.) 


Several notices which the Editor hoped to have got into this, must 
be deferred to another Number. 
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DISSENTING MATTERS. 





Ir has never been the practice or the wish of this Magazine to mis- 
represent or malign the dissenters; and it is hoped that neither is 
done by setting before churchmen the accounts which the patrons of 
the voluntary. system give of its working. The following extract 
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forms the beginning of a letter signed Omicron in the © Evangelical 
Magazine” for the present month of August :— 


‘‘ EVILS THAT NEED TO BE REMEDIED., 
(To the Editor of the ** Evangelical Magazine.’’) 


“ Sta,— As a constant reader, and an occasional correspondent, I read with mingled 
emotions of pain and pleasure, in your magazine for May, the excellent article which 
it contains, on * Inconstaney of Affection ‘towards Christian Pastors.’ After perus- 
ing it, I could not help thinking that there are many members of Christian churches 
who cannot read its clear and affecting statements without blushing and trembling, 
except their hearts are harder than adamant, and their consciences steeled against all 
reproof. Added to the correct and forcible statements of your correspondent con- 
cerning many a pastor who for a number of years has struggled through many oppres- 
sive difficulties, and who has reduced a ponderous debt by hard and self-denying 
labour ; it has often appeared to me an act of injustice, for which a good account 
cannot be given at last, when a church has suffered a few factious and hard-hearted 
individuals to deprive a minister of a very considerable part of his annual income, 
not because they pretended to bring asingle charge against him affecting either his 
moral character or his ministerial qualifications ; but just because when he has done 
all their hard and difficult work, they begin to think that they should like a change. 

** The mode frequently adopted to accomplish this matter, is through the influence 
of a small faction, determining not to rest till the minister is ousted ; and then an- 
other comes, and receives the full quota of income which was solemnly promised to 
his predecessor, but which has been cruelly withheld from bim, Is this justice ?” 


Of the article in the May number above referred to, an extract may 
furnish a specimen ; but it would be well worth while, if it were not 
so long, to extract the whole. After stating how “the young minister, 
full of hope, and zeal, and love, enters on his new sphere of action 
with fair and flattering prospects’’—how “ his friendship is sought, his 
company is courted, his discourses are eulogized,” the writer supposes 
(as is too commonly the case) that the congregation are in debt, and 
send him out to collect money, and adds— 


“ As he is prompted to leave his home, and assume the humiliating character of 


a ministerial mendicant, and doing violence to his modest feelings, with weary steps, 
a careworn brow, and an aching heart, to pace the streets of our commercial towns 
and cities to solicit alms, not for himself, but for the cause. And he expects that 
these efforts will tend to endear him to his church, and the gratitude of his people 
will develope itself by a stronger expression of love, and a closer bond of union. He 
fondly believes himself at home in their midst, and that he is still, and likely long to 
be, what he was at first, the pastor of their choice. He, perhaps, ere long discovers, 
to his astonishment and dismay, that he has only laboured for some one who should 
by-and-by enter into his labours. There is gradually disclosed to him a change in 
the conduct of those on whose adherence and affection towards him he relied with 
the most unsuspecting and confident assurance. Not his enemies, but his familiar 
friends, guides, and acquaintances, with whom he took sweet counsel. He remains 
the same as when his espousals with the church were recognised. He is the same 
physically, mentally, morally. He is the same man, the same minister as he was 
when, at their solicitation, he became their pastor. He retains the same unimpeach- 
able moral character ; holds the same denominational views; and proclaims the same 
essential truths, His band is still as open, his heart as disposed to sympathize, his 
mind to study, and his tongue to preach. But how changed the treatment he is 
doomed to experience! where he once met the cordial and bland smile, he now en- 
counters the cold forbidding frown ; lips that once pronounced his praise are silent, 
or, if they move, it is only to mutter the language of censure or condemnation ; the 
door that was thrown wide open for his reception is now closed, or creaks reluctantly 
on its hinges to allow him access ; the hospitable board, and the family altar, w here 
he was hailed as an honoured guest, he is now excluded from, or only admitted by 
sulferance. His public discourses are now criticized and condemned by individuals 
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whose views are most contracted, and who, whilst they profess to have ‘ an unction 
from on high, and to know all things, even the deep things of God,’ are really most 
imperfectly versed in the rudiments of Christianity, and need again be taught that 
which they cannot acquire, the first principles of the oracles of "God. These pro- 
foundly wise and learned men sit in judgment on their minister, and with a dignified 
air and oracular tone, as ludicrous as it is preposterous, they avow their opinions, and 
pronounce their verdict, and with an authority as commanding, and a confidence as 
unblushing as though inspired by extraordinary power, they were invested with a 
Divine prerogative to become exclusive censors in the church, from whose decisions 
there would be noappeal. As it regards the faults and imperfections of their minister, 
(and no minister arrogates to himself infallibility,) they detect them with a micro- 
scopic eye, and expand them with a magnifying glass, through which artificial medium 
they present them to the intellectual eye of others. Such persons are the first to 
withdraw their pecuniary support from the pastor, and who can doubt their motives— 
they cannot conscientiously support a minister they do not approve, and from whose 
ministry they derive no spiritual benefit, though the man of their own choice. As 
soon as a person reaches this stage, he will not long remain there. The minister he 
cannot support he would degrade and expel, A dissenting minister cannot be for- 
cibly ejected from his charge, neither the usages of our churches, nor the law of the 
land permits this. The suffrages of our churches that present the minister a call to 
the pastorate give him a freehold interest for life in the chapel, investing in his hands 
an undisputed and legitimate right to the pulpit, from which no ecclesiastical or civil 
authority can depose him, except an injunction from the Lord Chancellor, based on 
substantiated evidence of immorality. As no act of coercion can exclude a minister 
from his pulpit, those who wish to be fairly rid of him must either tire him out, or wear 
him out, or starve him out. ‘This, however, can be seldom accomplished by a single in- 
dividual. ‘There must be a conspiracy arising from the spread of disaffection. Un- 
happily, a small faction, even one or two persons in a church, have sometimes the 
power, and that without much personal risk, to spread the views of disaffection, 
When the resolve is once made, ‘our minister shall go,’ give the parties time, and 
let them have some scanty materials to work with, and they will generally effect 
their purpose ; it matters not tothem, the pastor’s personal attachment to the people, 
the pecuniary sacrifices he may incur, the difficulties he may have to encounter 
from the stigma which their conduct affixes on his professional character, the plans 
of usefulness he must relinquish uncompleted, and the spiritual children, begotten 
by him, he must abandon. All these are thrown overboard in the attempt to remove 
the minister from the helm. He has only the alternative, in the spirit of independ- 
ence, to retire from a people amongst whom there are those in the constancy of 
whose affections he is bitterly disappointed ; or to remain firm to his post, and, ina 
Christian spirit, to encounter all the nameless insults and unkindnesses from which 
a sensitive and an affectionate spirit recoils, and risking peace of mind, tranquillity of 
spirit, and health of body, with the heroism of a martyr, to adopt the language of the 
apostle, and to exclaim, ‘ Yea, and if I be offered up on the sacrifice and service of 
your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.’ And there are those who have fallen as 
the victims of disaffection, and whose hearts have been broken by the unchristian 
conduct of their people. Some churches (though we would fain hope but few) are so 
notorious for the vacillation of their affection, that their history is mainly one of minis- 
terial ordinations and resignations, they have not known a minister close his services 
and his work amongst them, and leave his ashes to mingle in their sepulehres. . .. . 

. This disaffection towards ministers, that occasions their removal, has a most 
baneful tendency when it recurs again and again within short intervals. It is in- 
jurious to the minister, though the injury is often only temporary, and often ulti- 
mately is subservient in removing him to a church of a far different order, where his 
acceptance is permanent. It is injurious to our denomination, affording to those who 
differ from us in our ecclesiastical polity one of the most specious arguments against 
our system, although the defect is not in the system, but in those who have the work- 
ing of it, and do not really understand and appreciate its principles; and, therefore, 
do not carry them into full operation,” 


It is true enough that the fault is in those who have the working of 
the system; but how come such persons to have the working of it? 
is it not that the system is necessarily and inextricably placed i in the 
hands of purse-proud i ignorance? The plain statement of Mr. James 
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on this subject is, it may well be feared, too true. Indeed he is a 
most competent witness, and he tells us, “ For the sake of its glittering 
exterior, many a church has taken a serpevt into its bosom; or to 
adopt a scriptural allusion, has welcomed an Achan to the camp, for 
the sake of his Babylonish vest and golden wedge.” What pretence 
have the hospitable-board patrons of the dissenting minister for 
« working” the system at all but MongEy? The love of money, which 
is the root of all evil, is scarcely more degrading and mischievous than 
the fear of money; and it requires a considerable knowledge of the 
“system” to understand how it is affected by both. Indeed, their 
not knowing how poraneny matters are talked of among dissenters 
might often lead churchmen to form unjust opinions of dissenting 
writers and speakers when they happen to touch on that subject. 
The writer is persuaded that there is not in the following extract from 
a sermon preached by Mr. George Clayton, at York Street chapel, 
Walworth, on the 20th of January, 1839, and published by Mr. Ward, 
in Paternoster Row, half so much deliberate malignity, or low slander, 
as many of the readers of this Magazine might imagine if it happened 
to fall into their hands without explanation. After professing his dis- 
belief of that article in the apostles’ creed, “ He descended into hell,” 
Mr. Clayton says :— 

‘* My brethren, I would not, for the world, bring a railing accusation against any 
of those who think differently from myself; but it is on this and similar matters, 
that I am unfeignedly thankful to God, and I scruple not thus publicly to avow it— 
I am unfeignedly thankful to God for the privilege and liberty of a peaceable and 
charitable nonconformity ; that I do not hold myself bound, by any obligation ex- 
pressed or implied, to repeat, or encourage others to repeat, that which cannot be 
sustained either by reason or by scripture, but which is, in my view, utterly repug- 
nant to them both. Others must judge for themselves; but I am most seriously of 
opinion, that the collected revenues of Canterbury and York—that the accumulated 
benefices of the whole English church —that ten thousand thousand worlds, would be a 
poor and empty compensation for deliberately uttering, in the service and presence of 


God, that which a man did not conscientiously believe; and how can he believe that 
He who was crucified, and laid in the grave, did actually descend into hell ?”—p. 82. 


Now the writer of these lines sincerely believes that it was not 
Mr. Clayton’s great and primary object to represent the archbishops 
and clergy, to a man, as abandoned villains. It might be natural, as 
the occasion came in his way, to allude to the golden calf and idol- 
worshippers, a subject which is no doubt often in his mind, as well as 
in that of his friends. It is a matter of course, and a thing to be 
taken for granted, that the archbishops and clergy do what they do, 
and would do anything, for money; but the pith and force and origin 
of the sentence lies in the climax, “ Not for the collected revenues of 
Canterbury and York, which is pretty well; not for all the benefices, 
which is more still, and will astonish you; not for ten thousand 
worlds, which may be more still, though I hardly know, for they do 
get a great deal; not for all these would I commit the atrocious 
blasphemy of solemnly professing before God as an article of my creed 
what I knew to be a lie. You may think that 1 am joking; but, I 


assure you, [ am quite serious. 1 would not do such a thing even for 
heaps of MONEY.” 
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WESLEYAN MATTERS. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Conference—Section 1.* 


Westeyan Mernopism accorpine To THE Inka oF Mar. Westey, as it is un- 
folded in the “ Minutes of several Conversations between the Rev. John Wesley, 
M.A., and others ;” being a digest, undertaken and completed by himself, of “ all 
the Minutes of Conference from the year 1744 to the year 1789.” (A.) 


“« Ques. 3. What may we reasonably believe to be God's design 
in raising up the preachers called methodists ? 

“ Ans. Not to form any new sect (8), but to reform the nation, 
particularly the church; and to spread scriptural holiness over the 
land.” 

“ Ques. 23. What is the office of a Christian minister ? 

«“ Ans. To watch over souls as he that must give account. 

* Ques. 24, In what view may we and our helpers be con- 
sidered ? 

** Ans, Perhaps as extraordinary messengers (i. e., out of the ordi- 
nary way), designed, 1. ‘To provoke the regular ministers to jealousy. 
2. ‘To supply their lack of service toward those who are perishing for 
lack of knowledge. But how hard is it to abide here! Who does 
not wish to be a little higher? Suppose, to be ordained !” 

“ Ques. 44. Are there any other advices which you would give 
the assistants? (a) 

«“ Ans. Several. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Exhort all that were 
brought up in the church to continue therein. Set the example-your- 
self (C). And immediately change every plan that would hinder 
their being at church at least two Sundays in four. Carefully avoid 
whatever has a tendency to separate men from the church. And let all 
the servants in our preaching-houses go to church once on Sunday, at 
least. 

“Is there not a cause? Are we not unawares, by little and little, 
sliding into a separation from the church? Oy, use every means to pre- 
vent this! 1. Exhort all our people to keep close to the church and sa- 
crament. 2. Warn them all against niceness in hearing, a prevailing 
evil! 3. Warn them also against despising the prayers of the church. 
4. Against calling our society, the church (D). 5, Against calling 
our preachers, ministers ; our houses, meeting-houses ; call them plain 
preaching-houses, or chapels. 6. Do not license them as dissenters, 

“ Ques. 45. But are we not dissenters ? 

« Ans. No. Although we call sinners to repentance in all places of 
God's dominion ; and although we frequently use extemporary prayer, 








* The Editor has been favoured with these extracts and the notes on them by a 
clergyman, who has printed them for circulation in his own neighbourhood. In the 
present state of things it is most desirable that they should be published in a cheap 
form for general distribution. 

(a) “ This class of officers is now commonly designated superintendents,” i. ¢., of 
circuits, — Warren. 
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and unite together into a religious society ; yet we are not dissenters 
in the only sense which our law acknow ledges ; namely, those who 
renounce the service of the church. We do not: we dare not separate 
from it. We are not seceders, nor do we bear any resemblance to 
them.” 

And never let us make light of going to church, either by word 
or deed.” 

« But some may say, ‘ Our own service is public worship.’ Yes ; 
but not such as supersedes the church service. It presupposes public 
prayer, like the sermons at the university. If it were designed to be in- 
stead of the church service, it would be essentially defective ; for it seldom 
has the four grand parts of public prayer—deprecation, petition, inter- 
cession, and thanksgiving. 

“If the people put ours in the room of the church service, we hurt them 
that stay with us, and ruin them that leave us, For then they will 
go nowhere, but lounge the Sabbath away, without any public wor- 
ship at all. 

“ Ques. 46. Nay, but is it not our duty to separate from the 
church, considering the wickedness both of the clergy and the people ? 

‘Ans. We conce.ve not. 1. Because both the priests and the 
people were full as wicked in the Jewish church. And yet it was 
not the duty of the holy Israelites to separate from them. 2. Neither 
did our Lord command his disciples to separate from them: he rather 
commanded the contrary. 4. Hence it is clear, éhaé could not be the 
ineaning of St. Paul's words, ‘Come out from among them, and be 
ye separate.’ 

* Ques. 47. But what reasons are there, why we should not sepa- 
rate from the church ? 

‘Ans. Among others, those which were printed above twenty 
years ago, entitled ‘ Reasons against separating from the Church of 
England.’ 

“We allow two exceptions. 1. Ifthe parish minister be a noto- 
riously wicked man, 2. If he preach Socinianism, Arianism, or any 
other essentially false doctrine.” 


Nores to Extrracts—Section I. 


(A) “ It is according to this public instrument that every candidate for admis- 
sion upon trial as a travelling preacher is examined. And after they have passed 
their four years of probation [they] receive a copy of it, with the following i inscrip- 
tion, signed by the president and secretary of the conference :—‘ To A. B. — You 
think it your duty to call sinners to repentance. Make full proof thereof, and we shall 
rejoice to receive you as a fi llow-labourer.’"’(b) 

The terms of this instrument of admission into full connexion are accurately 
chosen, and well embody the prominent feature in Mr. Wesley's idea, The office of 
his preachers was ‘‘ to call sinners to repentance.” And to the full and efficient dis- 
charge of this office he confined them. 

(B) It was with a single eye to the conversion of souls that Mr. Wesley carried 
out his plan, and that the living members of that branch of the chureh of Christ in 
England might be multiplied, not that a separate branch might be raised up. As 
John the B: iptist was to Christ, so (according to his idea) were his preachers to those 


(6) Warren's Digest, p. 14. 
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whom Christ sent in his own stead. It was their part to lead those whom their 
preaching awakened to a diligent attendance upon the ministry of the chureh, both 
in the administration of the sacraments, and of the ordinary services of prayer and 
praise. And he, accordingly, to the end of his life, “ peremptorily refused to his 
preachers permission to administer the Lord's Supper to the societies; and put 
forth ‘* all his influence and authority to keep the whole of his chapels closed during 
the time of public worship in churches.” (c) 

N. B. In London and in Scotland he allowed the sacraments to be administered 
to the societies for obvious reasons. ‘ The reason for excepting London was, that a 
clergyman, episcopally ordained, had been regularly appointed for several years to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to the societies there.” (d) And he seems to have felt 
that in Scotland his preachers, and those of the presbyterian form there established, 
might be regarded as being upon the same footing of spiritual authority, and might 
therefore, without scandal, discharge the same functions. 

Also, in the matter of attendance at church and preaching during chureh hours, 
he allowed two exceptions from his general rule ; for which see the answer to ques- 
tion 47, above recited. And in these cases he required the prayers of the church to 
be read, or at least an abridgment of them, provided by himself. 

(C) Some remarkable instances of his own attention to these rules are found in 
his private journals. ‘* 1770, Sunday, 17. We had a poor sermon at church. How- 
ever, I went again in the afternoon, remembering the words of Mr. Philip Henry— 
‘ If the preacher does not know his duty, I bless God that I know mine?” And 
again, ** 1759, Thursday, 25. I had appointed to preach at Bradford; but when I 
came I found Mr, Hart was to preach at 6, so I delayed till the church service was 
ended, that there might not appear (at least, on my part) even the shadow of oppo- 
sition between us.” Again, “ 1759, Sunday, 3. I received much comfort at the old 
church in the morning, and at St Thomas's in the afternoon. It was as if both 
sermons had been made for me. I pity those who ean find no good at church ! 
But how should they, if prejudice come between? an effectual bar to the grace of 
God.” 

On the deadening effect of a schismatical spirit he has this striking remark in an- 
other place. ‘ 1757, Sunday, 10. In the evening, talking with the society, I saw 
more than ever the care of God over them that fear him. What was it that stopped 
their growing in grace? Why, they had a well-meaning preacher among them who 
was inflaming them more and more against the clergy ; nor could he advise them to 
attend the public ordinances, for he never went either to church or sacrament him- 
self. This I knew not, but God did ; and by his wise providence prevented the con- 
sequences which would have naturally ensued. William Manuel was pressed for a 
soldier, so the people go to church and sacrament as before.” Again, “ 1760, Tues- 
day, 3. I met the classes, and was agreeably surprised to find that bitterness against 
the church, with which many were infected when I was here before, was now entirely 
over; yet the deadness it had occasioned remained, and I doubt it will not soon be 
removed.” (e) 

(D.) So earnestly did he dread the danger of his society degenerating into a 
schismatical church ; so acutely did he shrink from the idea of his body of preachers 
ever exercising the peculiar functions of the ministry,—that he forbade the use of 
any term which might tend to produce a false impression on these subjects, and 
uniformly in his own writings observed the same accuracy of expression, 

Ina letter to one of his preachers, dated Feb. 21, 1787, he says ‘ Modern laziness 
has jumbled together the two distinct offices of preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments. But be that as it may, I will rather lose twenty societies than separate from 
the chureh.” 

‘<In the year 1777 or 1778,” writes the author of a pamphlet published soon after 
his death, “I asked him the question—‘ Sir, in case the methodists should, after your 
death, leave the church of England, what would you advise your friends to do?’ 
Ile answered imimediately—‘ I would advise them to adhere to the church, and quit 





(c) See a pamphlet, entitled “ The Church and the Methodists.” By Thomas 
Jackson. 1834.  p. 32. 

(d) Ibid. p. 33. 

(e) For the extracts contained in this and the following note the compiler is in- 
debted to Dr. Dealtry’s late Charge, Note C, 
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the methodists; but,’ he added, ‘that will never be necessary; for if some quit the 
church, others will adhere to it, and then there will be dissenting methodists and 
charch methodists.’ ” 


Extracts—Section II. 


Westevanx MeruopisM ACCORDING TO ITS PRESENT FORM, as constituted and settled 
in the successive Conferences between the years 1791 and 1797. 

“1791. Ques. 1. Is it necessary to enter into any engagement in 
respect to our future plan of economy ? 

« Ans. We engage to follow strictly the plan which Mr. Wesley left 
us at his death.” (/-) 

«1792. The Lord’s Supper shall not be administered by any per- 
son among our societies in England and Ireland for the ensuing year, 
on any consideration whatever, except in London.” 

«© 1793. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall not be adminis- 
tered by the preachers in any part of our connexion, except where 
the whole society is unanimous for it, and will not be contented without 
it.” (E.) 

«1794. Preaching in church hours shall not be permitted except 
for special reasons, and where it will not cause a division. 

« As the Lord’s Supper has not been administered except where the 
society has been unanimous for it, and would not be contented with- 
out it, it is now agreed that the Lord’s Supper shall not be adminis- 
tered in future where the union and concord of the society can be 
preserved without it. 

“ The preachers will not perform the office of baptism except for 
the desirable ends of love and concord; though baptism, as well as 
the burial of the dead, was performed by many of the preachers long 
before the death of Mr. Wesley, and with his consent.”” (F’.) 

“1795. 1. The sacrament of the Lord's Supper shall not be ad- 
ministered in any chapel, except the majority of the trustees of that 
chapel on the one hand, and the majority of the stewards and leaders 
belonging to that chapel (as the best qualified to give the sense of the 
people) on the other hand, allow of it. Nevertheless, in all cases the 
consent of the conference shall be obtained before the Lord’s Supper 
be administered.” 

“4. The administration of baptism, the burial of the dead, and ser- 
vice in church hours, shall be determined according to the regulations 
above-mentioned,” 

“10, Wherever divine service is performed in England on the 
Lord's-day in church hours, the officiating preacher shall read either 
the service of the established church, our venerable father’s abridg- 
ment, or, at least, the lessons appointed by the calendar. But we 
recommend either the full service or the abridgment.”’ 

«Thus, beloved brethren, have we done our utmost to satisfy every 
party, and to unite the whole. You, by your trustees on the one 
hand, and your proper representatives, the leaders and stewards, on 
the other, are to determine concerning the introduction of the sacra- 


a D 


(f) Mr. Wesley died on the 2nd March, 1791. 
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ments, or the service in church hours, among yourselves. We have 
gone abundantly further. We have in some degree deposited our 
characters and usefulness in your hands, or the hands of your repre- 
sentatives, by making them judges of our morals, doctrines, and gilts. 
We apprehend that we could have made no further sacrifice, without 
sapping the foundation of methodism, and particularly destroying the 
itinerant plan.” (G.) 

«1797. In short, brethren, out of our great love for peace and union, 
and our great desire to satisfy your minds, we have given up to you 
far the greater part of the superintendent's authority, Andif we con- 
sider that the quarterly meetings (g.) are the sources from whence all 
temporal regulations, during the intervals of conference, must now 
originally spring ; and also that the committee, formed according to the 
plan of pacification, can, in every instance, in which the trustees, 
leaders, and stewards, choose to interfere, respecting the gifts, doc- 
trines, or moral character of preachers, supersede in a great measure 
the regular district committees,—we may, taking all these things into 
our view, truly say, that such have been the sacrifices we have made, 
that our district committees themselves have hardly any authority re- 
maining but a bare negative in gencral, and the appointment of a repre- 
sentative to assist in drawing up the rough draught of the stations of the 
preachers, And besides all this, we have given the quarterly meetings 
opportunity of considering every new law—of suspending the execution 
of it for a year in their respective circuits, and of sending their senti- 
ments upon it to the conference before it be finally confirmed.”’ ( #1.) 


“ Notes to xtracts—Section LI. 


(E.) “ This regulation was communicated to the societies in a circular letter, of 
which the following are extracts :— 

‘ A few of our societies have repeatedly importuned us to grant them the liberty of 
receiving the Lord's Supper from their own preachers. But, desirous of adhering 
most strictly to the plan which Mr. Wesley laid down, we again and again denied their 
request. ‘The subject, however, is now come to its crisis. We find that we have no 
alternative but to comply with their requisition, or entirely to lose them!’ 

*You may clearly see from hence, dear brethren, that it is the people, in the in- 
stances referred to, who have forced us into this further deviation from our union to 
the church of England. Still we wish to be united to it as a body at large. The 
few societies which answer the description mentioned in the above resolution need 
but have a small influence on the whole connexion. We cannot, however, we will 
not part with any of our dear flock, who love God and man, on account of unessential 
points.” (A) 

As to whether it is a point in itself essential or otherwise, it need not here be con- 
sidered. But perhaps few will question its being essential to a practical observance 
of church communion, and that it is the turning point upon which the change of a 
society into a church entirely hinges; and perhaps no Wesleyan preacher will deny 
its having been, at all events, a most essential point in the view of Mr. Wesley himself, 
their late founder and ‘‘ Father in God.” (See note D.) 

(F.) This observation seems to refer to Scotland, which had been always excepted 
from the general rules as to the Lord’s Supper and church attendance, for the obvious 
reasons before mentioned. (See note B.) 

““( G.) These extracts demonstrate the extreme reluctance with which the confer- 
ence was drawn into these deviations from Mr. Wesley's plan.” (i.) 





—— — 


(gq) i.e., of Circuits. (4) Jackson, pp. 34, 35, (i) Ibid., p. 36, 
VOL. XV 1.—Sepi. }830. 2x 
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(H.) By virtue of these concessions, it is evident to an attentive observer that the 
arrangement of all the local details of the society’s proceedings is now placed in the 
hands of the people, or of their representatives, the trustees and leaders and stewards, 
in every circuit. Without referring, therefore, to any of the actual results which 
may have arisen in particular instances, it may be allowed to one who rejoices, and 
who “ will rejoice” in the preaching of Christ crucified, by whomsoever He may be 
preached, to remark upon the duty and importance of great watchfulness, on the part 
both of the preachers and the people, against allowing the introduction or continuance of 
any plans in their respective circuits, calculated to accelerate the progress of separation 
from that favoured branch of the church of Christ, (elder branch, as they may now 
feel disposed to call her,) from whence they originally sprang, and upon whose vitality 
they perhaps still chiefly thrive. Most earnestly would he solicit their prayerful 
consideration of the serious embarrassments, and even hindrances, with which, in the 
absence of an ever-watchful caution, they may often unintentionally, by the detail of 
their plans, obstruct the parochial minister’s work and labour of love. 
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THE MESSRS. CROTTY AND THE REFORMATION AT BIRR. 


Tue following curious documents have appeared as advertisements in the 
Statesman and Dublin Record, for the 4th and 8th of July, respectively :— 


TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


My Curistian Frienps,—lI sincerely lament the circumstances under which 
I am obliged to address you: they are really and truly painful and distressing 
to my mind and feelings. I lament that circumstances have occurred which 
have interrupted a friendship of many years; but, let us not forget, that if we 
owe much to private friendship, we owe more to the eternal obligations of 
truth and justice. On my arrival from England, I read in one of the public 
journals of this city a letter signed by the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick, presbyterian 
minister, and clerk to the Dublin presbytery, in which he is pleased to say 
that the “ pastoral connexion between me and the reformed church at Birr 
was at an end, and that henceforward the Rev. William Crotty would be 
recognised as its sole pastor.” Upon what ground the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
felt himself justified in putting forward this assertion, and making this an- 
nouncement to the public, I cannot tell. He was not authorized by me to 
make this statement. I beg, then, to assure the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick and 
the Dublin presbytery, yes, and the synod of Ulster too, that the pastoral 
connexion between me and the reformed church at Birr is not at an end, 
unless a zealous and faithful discharge of my duty be considered an abdica- 
tion of my trust and a dissolution of that connexion. I am aware that a 
very general opinion prevails among my protestant friends of the church of 
England that I have been a party to the late proceedings which have taken 
place in Birr, and that I acted in concert with the Rev. William Crotty on 
that occasion. I beg to call the attention of the public to this matter. When 
we were expelled from the popish chapel at Birr, at the point of the bayonet, 
by Lord Wellesley’s government, at the instance of the Titular Roman-catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, we appealed to the Christian sympathies of the pro- 
testants of Ireland and Scotland, who generously responded to our appeal, 
and enabled us to erect a suitable house of worship for the use and accommo- 
dation of our persecuted flock. On the 16th of May, 1836, Simpson Hackett, 
Ksq., & protestant of the church of England, and one of the trustees to the 
reformed church at Birr, wrote to the Earl of Rosse for a free site for our 
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church, and received from his Lordship a letter of lease to the following 
effect :— 
“London, May 25, 1836. 
“My Dear Sir,—I am very sorry you did not receive an answer from me 
sooner about the chapel for Mr. Crotty. 1 am almost certain that I wrote to 
you long since to say | was willing to make the lease you wished of the place ~ 
in Castle Street where Mr. Crotty now officiates—what became of the letter I 
cannot conjecture. But I hope that this will be in sufficient time, and there 
shall be no longer delay on my part. Yours, most truly, Rossr.” 


“To Simpson Hackett, Esq., Cariman.” 


In the month of May, 1838, I was deputed to England by the trustees to 
the reformed church at Birr, of whom a majority are protestants of the 
church of England, for the purpose of appealing to the Christian sympathies of 
the good people of England for pecuniary aid to enable me and my cousin, the 
Rev. William Crotty, to carry on the Birr reformation. I felt very great re- 
luctance in undertaking this arduous and important mission, in consequence 
of the difficulties with which I foresaw it was likely to be attended. I enter- 
tained strong fears that our protestant brethren of England would not be very 
willing and ready to give us the right hand of fellowship, as we were not in 
connexion with the established church and under episcopal jurisdiction, On 
my arrival in England | found my apprehensions with regard to the result of 
my mission were but too well founded. I therefore returned to Birr in April, 
1839, and my cousin and | waited on the protestant rector, the Rev. Marcus 
M‘Causland, in whose presence we came to a mutual agreement—namely, that 
in the course of some time we were to join the established church; that I 
was to continue my mission in England, and that my cousin was to remain in his 
then position, as being the most likely means of increasing his congregation, and 
that the rector would use his influence with the primate to procure my cousin one 
hundred pounds a year, to enable him to keep his ground in Birr. I waited on the 
Bishops of Killaloe and Limerick, who gave me excellent testimonials of cha- 
racter, when they learned our determination of joining the established church. 
On my arrival in Cheltenham, I waited on Dr. Monk, the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, who gave me permission to preach in Mr. Bonner’s 
church,where I got collections to the amount of about forty pounds. On my 
arrival in Bristol I waited on the Rev. John Hall, a worthy minister of the 
established church, who informed me that he readin one of the public journals 
that the reformed church at Birr was converted into a presbyterian meeting- 
house, and that my cousin, the Rev. William Crotty, was received into con- 
nexion with the synod of Ulster. I told the Rev. Mr. Hall that if the report 
of the newspapers were true, my cousin had acted a most treacherous and 
deceitful part, that he had violated the compact between him and me, and that 
he acted without my knowledge or approbation. I told the Rev. Mr. Hall that 
I would not apply for any further subscriptions to the people of England, and 
that I would return forthwith to Birr to learn the truth of the matter, On 
my arrival in Birr, my cousin said that the conversion of the reformed church 
there into a presbyterian meeting-house was not his act, but that of the people, 
—that, on the contrary, he strenuously opposed it,—that four or five of the 
congregation wrote to the presbytery of Dublin to send down a deputation to 
Birr to receive the reformed church there into connexion with the synod of 
Ulster. Now, I ask, does this wear the colour of truth? Is it likely that four 
or five individuals would write to the presbytery of Dublin to send: down a 
deputation to Birr to receive the reformed church there into connexion with 
the synod of Ulster if they had not the sanction of the Rev. William Crotty 
to do so? Not at all. The whole affair was hatched, and contrived, and 
organized by my cousin, who blushes not to assert that he was forced into it 
by the people. It is a notorious fact that, for six months previous to his con- 
nexion with the synod of Ulster, the Rev. William Crotty was coguetting with 
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the Independents, and that, when they could not, or would not, come up to his 
price, he broke with them. It is a notorious fact, and can be proved by the 
most unequivocal evidence, that at the very time he and | entered into a mutual 
agreement, in the presence of the protestant rector of Birr, he was actually co- 
quetting with the presbytery of Dublin; and that, when they came up to his price 
and agreed to give him one hundred pounds a year, he sold his friend and bene- 
factor and the reformed church at Birr for that paltry sum. What could induce 
him to act so? Was it want, or the love of money? It could not be want; for 
he was well supplied with moneys from England ; he received from Mr. Durant, 
of Sherly, one hundred and twenty-five pounds, the amount of subscriptions col- 
lected in London by that truly worthy and Christian man; I sent him from 
Birmingham thirty pounds, and from Cheltenham forty pounds, together with 
twenty pounds of my own money, which I allowed him to put in his pocket. 
He received all these moneys in the course of one year, and, I ask, was that a 
bad support for a man without a wife and children? How many excellent 
and talented clergymen of the established church are obliged to support a 
family on seventy pounds a year? These moneys were given for our mutual 
support, and yet I never applied one shilling of them to my own use, Yet 
this is the man who has complained to several persons in Birr that he was unable 
to carry on the Birr reformation for want of money ; and is it any wonder that 
the man who could act such a part should take advantage of my absence, 
seduce the affections of my flock, and whilst I laboured, and travelled through 
England to enable him to keep his ground in Birr, should violate his compact 
with me, compromise me with the English people, and sell and betray me and 
the reformed church at Birr to the presbytery of Dublin for the wretched sum 
of one hundred pounds a year? Had | been guilty of neglect of duty ; had I 
sacrificed the interests of my flock to my ambition, or pride, or vanity ; had I 
embezzled or appropriated the moneys collected by me in England to my own 
private use or advantage, then, indeed, would there have been just ground of 
complaint. But, no; the trustees have examined my list of subscriptions, and 
approved my fidelity, 

The public must now see that I was no party to the late proceedings that 
have taken place in Birr. I beg to assure my protestant friends, both in 
Ireland and in England, that though I am recognised in the ¢rust-deed as the 
principal minister of, and one of the trustees to, the reformed church at Birr, 
I was not consulted nor even made acquainted with the step which has been 
taken. The trustees could not make a /egal transfer of my church without my 
permission; nor could my cousin, who only acted as my assistant, legally 
hand over my church to the presbyterians for one hundred pounds a year without 
my consent. I go down to Birr in a few days to demand possession of my 
church. I trust that this statement will satisfy my friends in Ireland and in 
England that my public conduct has been candid, upright, and consistent, 
since the hour I abandoned the church of Rome; that I never bargained with 
independents, or presbyterians, or church-of-England people, for anything for 
myself. 

Ihave the honour to be, my Christian friends, your most obedient and 
humble servant in Christ, Micuaey Crotty, 

Now [how ?] a Minister of the Church of England. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF BIRR—THE REV. MICHAEL CROTTY. 
To the Editor of the Statesman. 


Siex,—In your publication of last Thursday, the 4th instant, are contained some 
editorial remarks, founded on a letter of the Rev. Michael Crotty, which is 
inserted in the same paper, relative to the procedure of the Dublin presbytery 
in receiving the reformed church at Birr into connexion with the synod of 


Ulster. In order to set you and the public right in this matter, permit me to 
make the few following statements :-— 
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1.—The presbytery of Dublin, at the repeated request of the members of the re- 
formed congregation of Birr, who once and again, without the sanction of the 
Rev. William Crotty, (who afterwards, however, expressed his cordial approba- 
tion of the proposal, ) declared their anxious desire to beconnected with the pres- 
byterian church, and who unanimously signed a paper to that effect, did, _ 
after cautious and due inquiry into the circumstances of the case, accede to their 
request, and receive them into connexion with the synod of Ulster. The Rev. 
Michael Crotty was not consulted in the matter, because the people had pre- 
viously withdrawn themselves from his ministry ; the Rev. Michael Crotty was 
never presented to the presbytery as in connexion with the reformed congre- 
gation of Birr. 

2.—It was never proposed by the presbytery to the Rev. William Crotty, or 
to his congregation, that the church in which they worship should be trans- 
ferred to the possession of the synod of Ulster. The presbytery were inter- 
ested, not for the walls of the building, but for the souls of the people. Some 
of the trustees, however, did spontaneously declare to me, that although they 
were members of the established church, and of course zealous for its pros- 
perity, they respected liberty of conscience, and would consider themselves 
wholly unwarranted in disturbing the people in their possession of the church, 
which it was their unanimous wish to connect with the synod of Ulster, and 
to the erection of which presbyterians had so largely contributed. 

3.—Although it is more than once asserted by the Rev. Michael Crotty in 
his letter, that his cousin soldthe church in Birr for the sum of 100/. per annum, 
I distinctly and solemnly affirm that the subject of money was never either 
directly or indirectly alluded to in connexion with the reception of Mr, Crotty 
and the congregation into connexion with the synod. Mr. Crotty did, indeed, 
receive pecuniary offers from other quarters, but not from the presbyterian 
church. But after his reception into their connexion, the presbytery did spon- 
taneously resolve to secure to him 100/. per annum. 

4.—The report given in your paper of my statement before the synod of Ulster 
is exceedingly imperfect. This report, however, | do not intend to correct or 
complete, as I have been requested by the synod of Ulster to draw up an 
authentic narrative of the whole case. I shall only add that [ will not be re- 
sponsible for any statement ascribed to me to which my name is not appended. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wiriiam B, Kirkpatrick. 
Dublin, 132, Capel-Street. 
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ORDINATIONS, 

Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral...........+++ pnincansaeit July 21. 

Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral........s.ccseeceeeeeeeee evceee 

Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral.......06+cccsscceseeeereees me 

Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral,.......eecceeeees ecscccese escesseee July 28. 

Archbishop of York, Bishopthorpe...... sesseccsescscccsscsccesscsesee Auge 4, 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Alston, Edward C...... pa. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Arrowsmith, W. R..... B.A. Trinity Camb. Hereford 
Bainbridge, Gawccsoesns Bh, 3 Fe Camb. Hereford, by let.dim. from 


Bp. of Peterborough 
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Name. Degree. 
Bartlett, J. cctcvcosiecess ; 
Baxter, William......... B.A. 
Bellman, A. H.......... B.A. 
Blair, a eee re B, A. 
Blow, : eeeeeeeee B.A. 
Braddell, H..........0062 BeAs 
Brown, Alfred........... BA. 
Corke, Francis......000.. BeA> 
Dorrington, M. B........ Boa. 
BUG, Bas Ciscccdsasvsn oa | ee 
Dundas, Henry Thos... ».a. 
Eyton, R. ee B.A. 
Gooch, Samuel, ( Lit.). 
Gurdon, Edward........ M.A. 
Hare, Frederick J....... B.A. 
DS on oe 
Holden, John F.,........ B.A. 
EEURINEE, Do We cecaschecese B.A. 
Jeffrys, Ee B.A. 
Semkine, Beccoccccce denne 
aE cee Sa 
Jones, H. W. W......... B.A. 
Kettlewell, H............ B. As 
Lamotte, M. G........0- M.A. 
Lawton, M. A.....cc000. BoA. 
Leggett, Robert.......... Bea. 
Ramee. Ths Eissciecssice BA. 
Marshall, Thos. Wm... Ba. 
Meeres, Nathaniel..... ; 
Milton, William........ 
Moriarty, William...... B.A. 
Newman, W. J.......... B.A. 
Poley, William W...... B. As 
Pree, Be Reccocesssesees B.A. 
MOR, Be Dacceccsccsence BA 
Shirreff, Robt. St. John sp. a. 
Smith, James Ind...... » Mae 
Smith, Sydney........... B.A. 
Thompson, J....... eecees B.A. 
S&S) Sa ee 
Ward, Thomas........... B.A. 
Webster, E. B........... B.A. 
Weightman, William... 
Wharton, James C...... B.A, 
re B.A 
Wilson, F. T. (Lit. )... 
Wodehouse, Hon. A... B.a. 
ty A Re B.A. 
Bama: BD. Juiiccrsscene: B.A 

Abbott, Joseph.......... B.A 
ae ee B.A. 
SPs. Do-anisenscensiess B.A 


College. University. 
Queens’ Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Caius Camb. 
University Durham 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Queen's Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Christ Church Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Queens’ Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. David's Lampeter 
Oriel Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
Sydney Sussex Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Oriel Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb, 
Lincoln Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Oxford 
University Durham 
Christ's Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 

Christ Church Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
New Inn Hall Oxford 

PRIESTS, 

Trinity Dublin 

Trinity Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop. 


Hereford 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Archbishop of York 

Archbishop of York 

Archbishop of York 

Ripon 

Ripon 

Archbishop of York 

Norwich 

Ripon 

Hereford 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Norwich 
em by let. dim. 

from Bp. of Exeter 

Norwich 

Archbishop of York 

Hereford 
§ Hereford, by let. dim. 
t= from Bp. of St. David's 
§ Hereford, by let. dim. 
@ = from Bp. of Llandaff 

Bangor ’ 

Archbishop of York,by let. 
} dim. from Bp. of Ripon 

Hereford, by let. dim. 
} from Bp. of Exeter 

Archbishop of York 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Ripon 

Ripon 

Archbishop of York 

Norwich 

Bangor 

Hereford, by let.dim, from 
} Bp. of Bath and Wells 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Archbishop of York 

Norwich 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Ripon 

Ripon 
§ Archbishop of York, by let. 
t dim.from Bp. of Lichfield 

Archbishop of York 

Norwich 

Archbishop of York 

Hereford, by let.dim.from 
; Bp. of Bath and Wells 


Ripon 
Hereford 


Hereford 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Batchelor, Thomas...... 38.4. Magdalen Hall Oxford Norwich 
Batley, Charles B........ na. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Beaufort, D. A,......... B.A. Jesus Camb. Archbishop of York 
Berney, Thomas.......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Bromby, C. H......... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of York 
Baer, Be Recaseccee ce Oriel Oxford Norwich 
Bullivant, Henry....... B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Ripon 
Cartwright, G. S........ Ma. Exeter Oxford Hereford 
: ai “er : Hereford, by let. dim. 
Cumberlege. .......0000+ St. Davids Lampeter from Bp. i St. David's 
Deck, J.roce sesscssceeeeee BAe Christ's Camb. Archbishop of York 
Deedes, L....ccsssceseeess BeAs Emmanuel Camb. “De of Be ~ ae 
Dowson, H.........0005. Beas St. Peter's Camb. Archbishop of York 
Elimhirst, George....... BA. Exeter Oxford Ripon 
Ensor, Frederick........ Ba. Downing Camb. Norwich 
Finch, Henry........... M.A. Christ’s Camb. Norwich 
Fitzherbert, A.........0. Bea. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of York 
Frost, Joseph L......... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Ripon 
Gooch, J. Henry........ ma. Trinity Camb. Ripon 
Haigh, John. ......00006. B.A. Queen's Oxford Ripon 
Halliwell, Thomas....... 3.a. New Inn Hall Oxford Norwich 
Handley, A. B.......+.. B.A. Queen’s Oxford Hereford 
Hargrave, B. L. ( Lit.) Archbishop of York 
Hildyard, Re ...s..ceeee - BA. Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Howes, Henry........... M.A. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Irwin, Arthur L......... M.A. Caius Camb. Norwich 
King, Watson....... vere BeA. St. John’s Camb. Ripon 
Knightley, Henry C... Bea. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Linskill, John A. P... B.a. University Durham Ripon 
Marryat, James.......... B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford Ripon 
Mathias, George........ . BA. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Medley, George R...... z.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Partridge, W. J......0+. B.A. Corpus Christi Camb, Norwich 
Pettatt, C. Riv.seceeeee Beas University Oxford a de meorieg 
Pitts, Thomas. .......... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Ripon 
Richardson, William... B.a. St. John’s Camb. Ripon 
Rolfe, Robert R. ....... B.A. ‘Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Sebati Fu cceccvcccccces +» BeAs Queens’ Camb. Archbishop of York 
Simpson, William....... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Ripon , 
Hereford, on the applica- 
+ 0 
Street, A. W...scceeee w+ M.A. Pembroke Oxford aeamncal oe 
Gospel 
Surtees, Henry R....... p.A. St. Mary Hall Oxford Norwich 
Sutton, J. H...secseeeees p.A. University Durham Archbishop of York 
Swabe, Wm. Herman.. 3.4. Caius Camb. Ripon 
Ward, Richard.......... m-a» Oriel Oxford Ripon 
Hereford, by let. dim. 
Whateley, C.rsseseceseees St. Mary Hall Oxford | from Bp. of Lichfield 
t and Coventry 
Williams, Caleb......... g.A. St.John’s Camb. Norwich 
Woodhouse, Walter W. 5.4. Queens’ Camb. Ripon 
RESIGNATIONS, 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alford, Henry..... Launcells V. Cornwall Exeter S. W. Buck, Esq. 
Barrington, Hon, L. ( ener pg Bucks Lincoln Duke of Bedford 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
J. Browne, Esq., Rev. 
Browne, T.M....... Gt. Whitcombe R. Glouces. Glouces. Wm. Hicks, and 
J.C. Stratford, Esq. 


Coleridge, J. D.... Lawhitton R. Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Evans, William... } ee Clat- : Hants Winches. R. Iremonger, Esq. 
Hobson, W. T., the Head Mastership of Rochdale Grammar School. 

Jones, Henry P... Berkeley V. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Seagrave 
‘Townsend, Geo.... Northallerton V. N. York York D. & C. of Durham 
Watson, Jobn....... Bremilham R. Wilts Salisbury Lord Northwich 
Widdrington,S. H. § — _ the \ Sussex Chiches. Bishop of Chichester 


Wilkins, George... Wing R. Rutland Peterb. Lord Chancellor 


CONSECRATIONS. 
At Lambeth, August 4th, 1839. 


The Rev. Aubrey G. Spencer, D.D., Bishop of Newfoundland. 
The Rev. J. Strachan, D.D., Bishop of Toronto, in the Province of Upper Canada. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Atthill, William..........| Minister Residentiary in the Collegiate Church at Middlebam. 
Bainbridge, G.........+. Pickworth C. Rutland. 


_ Clark, John. .............. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Howden. 


Cooke, R. K............ The Head Mastership of Rochdale Grammar School. 
Connor, J. R............ Minister of St. Simon’s, Liverpool. 


Cromwell, George...... Minister of Trinity Church, Louth. 
Harvey, W. W......0.. R. of St.Mary's, Truro, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. 
een Minbaibeunenen St. Luke’s Church, Cheetham, near Manchester. 


Moore, Thomas B. G., C. of Bromsgrove, a Surrogate for granting Marriage Licences. 

Norgate, T. S...........Banningham and Swanton Abbotts C., Norfolk. 

Park, M...crsces secccccee Chaplain of Ulverstone Workhouse. 

Richardson, I1........... Chaplain of the Leek Union Workhouse. 

Street, Alfred W. ....... Junior Professor in Bishop’s College, Calcutta, by the Ven. 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


Tylecote, Thomas...... . A Rural Dean of the Archdeaconry of Northampton. 
Wallace, Allen,.......... Second Master of the Bromsgrove Grammar School, Wor- 
cestershire. 


Weguelin, W........... Madehurst C., near Arundel, Sussex. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barnes, Joseph..... gr ne Vv. w. Northam. Durham DPD. & C. of Durham 
Boys, Charles...... Wing R. Rutland. Peterb. Lord Chancellor 


Braikenbridge, G.) Minister of Clevedon we Ye A G. W. Braikenridge, 


@ New Church Esq. 
Buck, R. H. KK... Launcells V. Cornwall Exeter L. W. Buck, Esq. 
Coleridge, J. D..... Thorverton V. Devon. Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 
Cromwell, Geo. .... Trinity P. C. Louth Lincoln Lincoln — Trustees 
Dalton, Jas......... St. Issell’s R. Pemb. St. Dav. Churchof St. David's 
Dixon, J. J.......... Incumbent of Abram Church Rector of Wigan 
Dolland, Jas...... Watford V. Herts London Earl of Essex 
Du Boulay, Francis Lawhitton R. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 


“llis, W an ». > ee we Earl of Beverley & 
Bellis, W eccesecneccce Armin C, W. York York N. E. Yerborgh 


Hanbury, J......... St. NicholasR.Heref. HerefordP.of Her. Lord Chancellor 
Henslowe, E. P... Huish ec. LongportV. Somerset B. & W. Archdeacon of Wells 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Iibert, P. A......... Thurleston R. Devon Exeter Sir J. B. Buller 


a ances Clatford Hants 


Iremonger, T. L... Winches. W. Iremonger, Esq. 


West Peckham V. Kent Roches. D. & C. of Rochester 


§ 

Q 

Jones, Edw....cssss x 

| auaees Dis- Salop L. &C. 
§ 


Jones, Jeerccccsseess 
Karr, J. S...ccseee 


trict Church 
Berkley V. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Seagrave 


Kenney, Arthur... Bates R. Dune- Warwick Worces. 
King, —, «....0.. St. Benedict P. C. Norfolk Norwich The Parishioners 
Leslie, Chas. Wm. Tem a. Pe Sussex Chiches. Bishop of Chichester 
Lowe, Thomas..... Leigh V. Lancas. Chester Lord Lelford 
, , : On his own Petition 

Maskelyne, Wm... Hankerton V. Wilts —_ Salisbury as R. of Crudwell 
Musgrave, W. P.. Colwall R. Hereford. Hereford Bishop of Hereford 
Pearson, James.... Stoke V. Kent Roches. B. D. Duppa, Esq. 

; (J: Browne, Esq., 
Pettat, C. R........ Gt. Whitcombe R. Glouces. Glouces. Rev. W. Hicks, & 


H. Stratford, Esq. 


Pickford, Francis. Hagworthingham R. Lincoln, Lincoln Bishop of El 
Pooke, Wm. H.... Kevil V. Wilts Salisbury D.& C. of Winton 
Abp. of Canterbury & 
Ratcliffe, T......... Ely Chapel Middlesex London Ven, Archd.Camb. 
Joint Trustees 
Besth, “TF sccececeeie . PoultonleSandsP.C. Laneas, Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Sergison, W., jun. Slaugham R. Sussex Chiches. Mrs. A. Sergison 
Stevens, James.....} _— mame Bote ane Bucks Lincoln Duke of Bedford 
Stuart, T. B......... Northallerton V. N. York York D. & C. of Durham 
Whightwick, H... Bremilham R. Wilts Salisbury Lord Northwich 
Williams, John ... Cilyewm P. C. Carmar. St. Dav. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barnes, Thos. R., M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, late Minister of Disley, Cheshire 
Clulow, Geo., of Queen’s Coll., Oxford, and Penshurst, Kent, at Penzance, Cornwall 
Davison, Edward, Senior, C. of St. Nicholas, Durham, and a Magistrate of the County 


Dowell, John ...... Martinhoe R. Devon, Exeter Rev. J. Pyke 
Earle, C. H. at Baverstock R., Wiltshire 

Slaugham R. Sussex Chiches, Mrs. A. Sergison 
Ellison, Redland Southease R. Sussex Chiches, 

& Prebendary of Wolverhampton 


Wendon Lofts R. : 
Fiske, Robben w. Elmdon V. : Essex London J. Wilkes, Esq. 


& Great Chishall V. 
Folkes, James, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire 


Furey, Josh.. «+... she sha Vom ¢ Hants Winches. King's Coll. Camb. 
Hamilton, G. L... Carew V. ‘ Pemb. St. Dav. Bishop of St. David's 
Hayes, Edward, B.A., Manchester 
Hodgkinson, H... Arborfield R. Berks ; Sallsbery Lord Braybrooke 
Horner, W., Chaplain of the Kirkdale House of Correction 
Jeston, Humphrey Avon Dassett R. Warwick L.& C. BR. G. Jeston, Esq. 
Lascelles, Robt.... Chrishall V. Essex London _ Bishop of London 

: Butleigh V. w. ie Hon. & Rey. G. N. 
Lunn, Francis...... eileadies Cc, 4 Somers. B. & W. { Grenville 
Manisty, James... } Edlingham V- @- } Northam. Durham D, & C. of Durham 


Vor. XVI.—Sept. 1839. 2 ¥ 
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Name. Preferment. 


§ Sandburst V. & 
Mansell, Ww. Fenee Ashelworth Vv. 


County. Diocese. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Patron. 


* Glouces. Glouces. Bishop of Bristol 


Montague, John, late Curate of Pyrton, Wiltshire 


Monk Okehampton 
Northcote, Hugh.. R. 

& Dowland P. C. 
Parke, Thos....... Statherne R. 


Devon. Exeter 


Leices. Lincoln 


Sir J. Northcote 


Peter House, Camb. 


Parsons, R., Minister of Trinity Chapel, Penrhos, near Llandrinio,at Deytheur House, 


Liansaintffraid, Montgomeryshire 


Portman, Dugald, Firth Gill House, Yorkshire 


Ryder, T. R......... Eeclesfield R. 


W. York York 


T. Ryder, Esq. 


Saunders, John, Master of the Free Grammar School, Colchester 


Chilton Canteloe 
& Thorn Falcon R. 
Topping, J.......... Leigh V. 


Trollope, Henry... Ss Brintoil 4 


Tomkins, T......... 


Vannett, Peter, Master of Knutsford Free Grammar School 


Q Norfolk Norwich Trinity Hall, Camb. 


_ { Swannington R. w. 
Vicars, John...++ }  Wooddalling V. 


t Lincoln. Lincoln 


Somers. B. & W. John Bragge, Esq. 
Somers. B.& W.  E.& J. Batten, Esqrs, 
Lancas, Chester 


Lord Lilford 
R. Cracroft, Esq. 


Wanstall, Edward, Church Street, Basingstoke 


Wynne, Thos...... st. Bishotes R. 
& Colwall R. 
Coombinteignshed R. 


. » Tawstock R. 
Wrey, B. W....45 & Temple Grafton 
Don. 


: Cornwall Exeter 


§ P.of D.of 


Heref. . Lord Chancellor 
? Hereford 4 
Hereford Hereford Bishop of Hereford 


Devon. Exeter 


Devon. Exeter Sir B. P. Wrey, Bart. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


wee 


OXFORD, 


July 27th. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. W. Hancock, 
B.D., Probationary Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, was admitted Actual Fellow of that So- 
ciety ; and at the same time the following gen- 
tlemen were admitted Probationary Fellows and 
Demies :— ; 

Probationary Fellows—The Rev. F. M. 
Knollys, B.A., and W. R. Emeris, B.A. 

Demies—R. D. B. Rawnsley, (Commoner 
of Brasennose,) and F. Pretyman, (Commoner 
of Balliol, ) both being of the diocese of Lincoln. 

Yesterday, Mr, J. Coker, from Winchester 
College, was admitted an Actual Fellow, as 
of kin to the Founder, of New College. 


August 10th. 

On Monday last, Mr. T. C. L. Layton was 
elected, from Abingdon School, a Scholar of 
Pembroke College, on the foundation of Richard 
Wightwick, B.D. 

On the same day, Mr. G. A. Quicke was 
admitted an Actual Fellow of New College, as 
of kin to the founder. 

August 17th. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. E. B. Smith, B.A., 
was elected a Fellow, on the Michel Founda- 
tion, at Queen's College. 





KINGS COLLEGE. 


HOSPITAL, PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’'S INN. 





Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 





In establishing a School of Medicine and 
Surgery in King’s College, the Council have 
been influenced by the belief that many indi- 
viduals who intend their sons for the medical 
profession will gladly embrace an opportunity 
of placing them in connexion with an institu- 
tion which has for its principal object to edu- 
cate the rising generation in the doctrines of 
Christianity as taught by the established 
church, and to fix in their minds the true 
principles of morality. 

They believe, likewise, that every one who 
has the welfare of society at heart, and who 
has considered the most effectual means of 
promoting it, will feel an especial interest in 
the success of this part of their undertaking, 
under the conviction that the duties which de- 
volve upon the medical profession are such as 
to render the religious and moral character of 
its members not less important than their prac- 
tical and scientific attainments, 

To render the system of medical education 
pursued in the college perfect, the connexion of 
a hospital with it is absolutely indispensable. 











Hitherto much inconvenience has resulted to 
the pupils, and detriment to the college, from 
the want of a hospital in the immediate vicinity 
of, and closely connected with, the college, in 
which the students might receive practical! in- 
struction from their own professors. 

By the establishment of the proposed hos- 
pita’ however, the medical students will no 
onger be required to seek at other places that 
practical instruction which forms the essential 
part of a complete professional education ; they 
will, on the contrary, be enabled to continue 
and complete their education at King’s Col- 
lege, and they will thus, during the whole pe- 
riod of their residence in town, be placed within 
the immediate influence of religious instruction 
and good example. 

An additional and a not less strong recom- 
mendation of King’s College Hospital to the 
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support of a charitable public arises from the 
fact, that it is calculated to supply a want 
which has long been greatly felt by the ex- 
tremely numerovs poor population of a district 
which is at a considerable distance from the. 
— overburdened institutions of the same 
class. 

The Council of King’s Col therefore 
earnestly entreat the public and the friends of 
the college to come forward liberally, and to 
enable them speedily to carry into effect this 
beuevolent and useful design: benevolent, as 
it is calculated to relieve the wants of the sick 
poor of a pane pam district of the me- 
tropolis ; and useful to the public at large, as 
affording the means of effectually extending, to 
a large number of medical studnee annually, 
the moral and religious advantages which a 
King*s-College education affords. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


CEPOL OOOO OO CEOTEOP SR 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. H. T. 
Bower, Temple Combe R., Somersetshire ; 
of Rev. Wm. Colston, Broughton Hall, Oxon ; 
of Rev. Wm. H. Turner, Banwell V., Somer- 
setshire; of Rev, R. P. Hull, Bakewell V., 
Derbyshire; of Rev. W. H. Chapman, Bas- 
singbourne V., Cambridgeshire ; of Rev. W. J. 
Philpotts, Grimley V., Worcestershire ; of Rev. 
G. Baldwin, Leyland V., Lancashire (still- 
born); of Rev. John Frampton, Tetbury V., 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. C. W. Lloyd, Gos- 
field V., (stil-bern) ; of the Rev. the President 
of St. John’s College, Oxford ; of Rev. Thos. 
Brereton, Steeple Morden V., Cambridgeshire ; 
of Rev. Thos. Fuller, Eaton Place, London ; of 
Hon, and Rev. Wm. Somerville, Mereden V. ; 
of Rev. J. Bateman, West Leek R.; of Rev. 
W. Avry, Keysoe V., Beds. ; of Rev. Samuel 
Lysons, Hempstead Court, near Gloucester ; of 
Rev. H. A. Herbert, Chacely ; of Rev. Robt. 
Watts, jun. ; of Rev. C. J. shee , Warfield 
Vi, Berks ; of Rev. J. O. Oldham, Biaghaston, 
Warwickshire; of Kev. J. Athawes, Loughton 
R., Bucks; of Rev, H. 8S. Cocks, Leigh R. ; 
of Rev. H. C. Cherry, Burghfield R., Berks ; 
of Rev. W. H. Brett, Grey Abbey ; of Rev. 
T. Dodson, Cockerham V., Lancashire; of 
Rev. C, B. Trye, Leckhampton R., Glouces- 
tershire; of Rev. A. Pomeroy, Newcas'le, 
Down, Ireland; of Rev. H. A. Maule, God- 
manchester ; of Rev. Richard Harvey, Horn- 
sey R.; of Rev. W. G. Barker, Walsall, 
Staffordshire ; of Rev. G. B. Paley, Frecken- 
ham R., Suffolk; of Rev. Wm. B. Otter, 
Amsterdam ; of Rev. R. D. Buttemer, Old- 
ham R., Essex ; of Rev. John Allott, Maltby- 
in-Marisco R., Lincolnshire ; of Rev. A. Han- 
bury, Rose Cottage, Lowestoft; of Rev. T. 
Marriott, Temple Combe; of Rev. W. S. 


Fscott, Great Rissington, Gloucestershire ; of 
Rev. A. Turner, Ladbrooke R., Warwickshire. 

Of Daughters —The lady of the Rev. Chas. 
Rawlings, Creeting R., Suffolk ; of Rev. Rd. 
Ward, Cadogan Place; of Rev. Fielding Ould, 
Upper Islington, Liverpool; of Rev. B. Ar- 
mitage, Peterchurch ; of Rev. Thos. Gurney, 
Rampton ; of Rev. Hy. Wm. Hockin, Great 
Stythian R., Cornwall; of Rev, H. Sayce, 
Caldicott, Monmouthshire; of Rev. W. Wilson, 
C. of St. Pancras; of Rev. G. H. Langdon, 
Oving V. ; of Rev. F. M. M‘Carthay, Loders 
Vas Borsershire of Rev. W. P. aenchasit 
Kiddlestone R., Derbyshire; of Rev. C, T. 
Plumptre, Claypole R., Notts. (still-born ) ; of 
Rev. J. H. Brown, Kingstone College, Hull ; 
of Rev. C. H. Cox, = Bernat » Wor- 
cestershire ; of Rev. W. Crawley, in 
R.; of Rev. G. N. Barrow, rs John's R.. 
Bristol ; of Rev. J. H. Hallett, Waltham with 
Peltham V., Kent; of Rev. H. Montagu, of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge; of Rev. Cyrus 
Morrall, Liverpool. 

MARRIAGES, 

Rev. W. Falcon, M.A. of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to Elizabeth, only d. of Nicholas Si- 
mons, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn; Rev. Geo. Ma- 
thias, B.A. of St. John’s Col!., Camb., to 
Charlotte Jane, eldest d. of Edward Fletcher, 
Esq., Corsock, Dumfrieshire; Rev. Beridge 
Jobb, son of J. Jebb, Esq., of Walton Lodge, 
Derbyshire, to Charlotte, eldest d. of the late 
R. Dann, Esq.; Rev. William Jas. Bordman, 
M.A. of Heaton Norris, to Esther, d. of the 
late Steph. White, Esq , of Longsight; Rev. 
John Frere, R. of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, 
and one of the Domestic Chaplains of the Bishop 
of London, to Jane, second rf of the Rev. Chas. 
Dalton, V. of Kelvedon, Essex ; Rev. D. Pres- 
ton, son of the late Wm. Preston, Esq., Com- 
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m 
Lord Carbery, to Emily, d. of Licut.-Gen. 
Armstrong, of Woodville, co. of Dublin; Rev. 
J. Hamilton, V. of Lynsted, Kent, to Augusta 
Harriet, fourth d. of the late Sir H. Hawley, 
Bart., of Leybourn G » Kent; Rev. Thos. 
H. M. Bartlett, of Trinity Coll. Camb., to 
Maria, youngest d. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Skyring, R.A. ; Rev. J. Sloper,of West Wood- 
hay, Berks, to Georgiana Clementina, only d. of 
the late Rev. C. Cottrell, of Hadley, and R. of 
North Waltham, Hants ; Rev. R. Grenside, R. of 
Crathorne, Yorkshire, to Mary, eldest d. of the 
late L. S. Ray, Esq., of Leeds; Rev. H. W. 
Bellaires,, B.A. of New Inn Hall, to Mary 
Hannah Albina, fifth d. of the late G. W. Ken- 
rick, Esq., of Woore Hall, Shropshire, and 
Mertyn, Flintshire; Rev. W. Green, B.A. of 
Carlton, in Lindrie, to Elizabeth, youngest d. 
of the late William Jamson, Esq., of Burton 
Joyce ; Rev. Lord Charles Hervey, son of the 
Marquis of Bristol, to Lady Harriot Ryder, d. 
of the Earl of Harrowby; Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, to Patience, eldest d. of John Single- 
ton, Esq. ; Rev. J. Blackwell, R. of Maner- 
divy, Pembrokeshire, to Miss Dear, of Pistill, 
near Holywell; Rev. James D. Dixon, C. of 
Wrenbury, Cheshire, to Eliza, fourth d. of the 
late John ere or is of Everton ; Rev. 
G. Renaud, M. A., Fell. of Corpus Christi Coll., 
to Georgiana Cecilia Grantham, eldest d. of 
the Rev. F. J. Faithfull, B.C.L., R. of Hat- 
field, Herts; Rev. G. W. Langmead, C. of 
Townstall and St. Saviour’s, to Elizabeth Holds- 
worth, youngest d. of Wm. Cholwich Hunt, 
Esq., MD. of the Wilderness, Dartmouth ; 
Rev. Charles W. Lawrence, second son of 
Charles Lawrence, Esq., of Mossley-hill, Li- 
verpool, to Lucia, second d. of the late Sir Sa- 
muel Young, Bart., of Formosa-place, Berks ; 
Rev. T. A. Houblon, R. of Catmere and Pease- 
more, Berks, to Eleanor, d. of the Rev John 
Deedes, R. of Willingale, Essex ; Rev. J. C. 
Robertson, M.A. of Trinity Coll. Camb., to 
Jane Maria, only d. of R. Stevenson, Esq., of 
Barton, Notting amshire; Rev. C. H. Brom- 
by, of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to Mary Anne, 
eldest d. of W. H. Bodley, Esq., M.D , of 
Brighton; Rev. Wm. Buswell, B.A. of Queen’s 
Coll., Camb., C. of Widford, near Chelmsford, 
Essex, to Mary Ann, second d.of Wm. Cannon, 
re of Nast if yde, near Hatfield, Herts ; Rev. 
J. Redingfield, k. of Bedingfield, Suffolk, to the 
Hon. Frances, youngest d. of the late and sister 
of the present Lord Henniker ; Rev. C. W. I. 
Jones, of Loddeswell, in the co. of Devon., only 
son of Col. Ireland Jones, of the Veranda, 
Swansea, to Anna Maria Eliza, eldest d. of 
the late Ynyr Burgess, Esq., of the Bengal 


issioner of Appeals and of the late 
, 


MARRIAGES. 


Civil Service, and the Wilderness, Reigate, 
- James Stevens, Incumbent of 
eldest d. of Alexander Goudge oa 
-0 x r " , of C 

ton; Rev. S. L. Noble, R. of Frowlesworth, 
Leicestershire, to Ellen Susannah, fourth d. of 
Henry Brierly, Esq.,of Brinklow, near Coven- 
try; Rev. John M‘Cormick, V. of Ballyclough, 
Cork, to Jane, youngest d. of the late Mr. John 
Jackson ; Rev. John Pitts, of Street, Somer- 
setshire, to Harriett, youngest d. of the late 
Mr. Wood of Bristol; Rev. Theyre T. Smith, 
M.A. of Queen's Coll., Camb., to Rebecca, d. 
of T. Williams, Esq , of Cowley Grove, Ux- 
bridge ; Rev. William Falconer, to Jane, widow 
of W. Douglas, Esq. ; Rev. J. W. Smith, M.A., 
of Cleasby, Yorkshire, to Maria, youngest d. of 
the late Colonel Grey, of Norton; Rev. Wm. 
Webster, M.A., Fell. of Queen’s Coll. Camb., 
to Sarah Phillips, eldest d. of the late J. 
Randles, Esq., of Overton-hall; Rev. Wm. 
Jamieson, British Chaplain to Amsterdam, to 
Susan, d. of the late Wm. S. Curry, Esq., of 
North Shields; Rev. E. Strickland, M.A., of 
Sidmouth, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late 
Rev, James Robinson, LL.B., of the Friary, 
Richmond, Yorkshire; Rev. Charles Brereton, 
S.C.L. Fell. of New Coll., Oxon, to Emily, 
second d. of Henry Hill, Esq. , of Abercromby- 
square, Liverpool ; Rev. R. W. Browne, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature in King’s Coll., 
London, to Caroline Bradford, eldest d. of the 
Rev, Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart., M.A., of 
Boundes-park, Kent; Rev. J. Bull, M.A., 
Master of the Hospital and Grammar School 
at Clipston, Northamptonshire, and C. of the 
same village, to Eliza Martha, youngest d. of 
the late William Goodall, Esq., of Kennington ; 
Rev. Forbes Smith, of Crumblin, Dublin, to 
Sophia, d. of the late Sir F, F. Vane, Bart. ; 
Rev. George Royds Birch, of Paris, to Sophia, 
fourth d. of Sir William Russell, Bart., of 
Charlton-park, Gloucestershire; Alexander 
Ramsay, M.A. of Clare Hall, Camb., to Fran- 
ces, youngest d. of the late Rev. T. B. Cole- 
man, M.A., of Church Stretton, Salop; Rev. 
T. G. Evans, to Elizabeth, d. of the late Jacob 
Mark, Esq., of Cork, and grand d. of Sir Wil- 
liam Godfrey; Hon. Fred. Dudley Ryder, 
M.A. of Trinity Coll., Camb., third son of 
the Earl of Harrowby, to Marian Charlotte 
Emily, only child of Thomas Cockayne, Esq., 
of Ickleford House, Hitchen, Herts; Rev. H. 
Bull, P. C. of Lathbury, Bucks, to Frances 
Sophia, eldest d. of the Rev. R. E. Hughes, 
R. of Shenington, and of Alkerton; Rev. W. 
Falcon, M.A. of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to 
Elizabeth, only d. of Nicholas Simonds, Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testrmontats OF Respect to CLercy.— 
The following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Rev. Thos. Coker Adams, vicar of Ansty, 
after an entertainment given by the inha- 
bitants, was presented with a splendid 
quarto edition of Mant’s Book of Common 
Prayer 


ev. W. Barker, late curate of St. Mary’s 
Church and Coffinswell, by the parish- 
ioners,with a silver tea and coffee service. 

Rev. Isaac Bell, curate of Alderley, by 
the parishioners, with a handsome silver 
salver, bearing a well-filled purse of gold. 

Rev. Edward Blick, rector of St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, with a massive silver salver, 
weighing 210 ounces, from the parish- 
ioners, for his exertion in causing the 
erection of five new school rooms and 
three new churches, and bis general atten- 
tion to the interests of his flock. The 
salver contained in the middle a fine en- 
graving of the old church of St. Mary, Ro- 
therhithe, which was built exactly one 
hundred years ago, Thursday being the 
centenary anniversary. It was _ richly 
chased, and bore the following inscription: 
—*“ Presented to the Rev. Edward Blick, 
M.A., Rector of the parish of St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, in the county of Surrey, as a 
testimony of the esteem of the parishioners 
for his private character, and their approba- 
tion of his public conduct in promoting the 
education of the rising generation, in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his sacred 
office, and also in his well-directed and 
beneficial efforts to advance the general 
interests of the parish.—Tbomas Simpson, 
John Beatson, Churchwardens. — Pre- 
sented 8th of August, a.p. 1839.” The 
inscription on the case was as follows :— 
‘The material of this case once formed 
part of the noble ship Temeraire, and 
shared the glorious victory of Trafalgar ; 
but instead of assisting to convey instru- 
ments of destruction, it now encloses a 
token of esteem from the parishioners of 
Rotherhithe to their Rector, 1889.” 

Rev. James Chadwick, B,A., late curate 
of Eccles, by the congregation of the parish 
church, with a handsome gold watch, and 
a pocket service of communion plate, as a 
token of their esteem and regard for bis mi- 





nisterial services. The teachers and scho- 
lars of the Sunday school have also pre- 
sented him with a valuable edition of the 
Holy Bible, as an acknowledgment of the 
great benefits rendered to them during the 
period of bis curacy. 

Rev. W.R. Colbeck, by the parishioners 
of All Saints and St, John's, Hertford, a 
silver tea service, value 50l. 

Rev. J. C. Coleman, late curate of St. 
Paul's Church, Blackburn, by the parish- 
ioners, with an elegant — commu- 
nion service and a purse of sovereigns. 

Rev. John Woodham Dunn, late curate 
of Longhouton, by the parishioners, with 
a richly-chased silver salver. 

Rev, Charles Hayes, by the congrega- 
tion of St. Thomas’s Chapel, Newcastle, 
with six volumes of spendidly-bound 
hooks, together with 30/. ? 

Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., of Unsworth 
Lodge, patron of the living of Checkley, 
Staffordshire, has presented the Rev. Wm. 
Higton, M.A., with a bandsome silver 
salver and other pieces of plate, as a testi- 
mony to his private worth and faithful 
ministry of fourteen years in that parish. 

Rev. Hewett Linton, rector of Nassing- 
ton and Yarwell, Northamptonshire, by 
his parishioners, with an elegant silver 
candelabrum, weighing upwards of 75 oz. 

Rev. T. Marriott, by bis old parish- 
ioners at Compton Pauncefoot, a very 
handsome piece of plate, on the occasion 
of his leaving that parish for bis own rec- 
tory at Temple Combe. 

ev. Joseph Milner, vicar of Appleby, 
Westmoreland, by the inhabitants, with 
an elegant silver teapot, 

Rev. Edward Penny, curate of Sellinge, 
Kent, by the inbabitants, with a very 
handsome silver inkstand. 

Rev. Jas. Robson, vicar of Ainderby 
Steeple, by his parishioners, with a splen- 
did tea service. 

Rev. Wm. Shepherd, vicar of Pitsone 
and curate of Cheddington, Bucks, by the 
parishioners, with an elegant silver tea 
service, 

Rev. J. Smith, curate of Bradford, 
Wilts, by bis parishioners, with an ele- 
gant silver tea service. 

Rev. J. Whitley, B.A., incumbent of 
Openshaw, from the poorer inbabitants of 
Scarborough, on relinquishing that curacy. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Anincpon Scnoot Visttatiox. — On 
Sunday, August 4, the visitor of the gram- 
mar school, the Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, preached the 
annual sermon in St. Helen’s church. On 
Monday morning he attended in the 
school room, with the electors, the master, 
and two senior governors of the Hospital 
of Christ, and, after an examination, de- 
clared T. C, Layton, son of Mr. Layton, 
of Windsor, to be duly elected a scholar of 
Pembroke College, on the foundation of 
the Rev. R. Wightwick.—Reading Mer- 
cury. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Cortrce. — Election Monday, 
July 29.—The annual speeches were de- 
livered this morning, at eleven o'clock, in 
the upper school-room, before the vene- 
rable provost, the Rev, Dr. Goodall; the 
Rev. J. S. Grover, vice-provost ; the fel- 
lows, and the various masters of the col- 
lege, and a numerous host of visitors and 
fnends of the bovs, amounting to upwards 
of four bundred. Immediately the speeches 
were concluded, the young gentlemen of 
the college left Eton for the vacation. 
From a statement which was promulgated 
it appears that there are nearly five hun- 
dred and fifty students receiving their 
education at the college. —W indsor E xpress. 


Kron 


CORNWALL, 


Cuvren Discipuine Bitt.—Several of 
the clergy who were in Truro lately, 
met in the vestry-room of St. Mary's 
church, when it was unanimously resolved, 
that an address from the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Cornwall be presented to 
the Lord Bishop of E xeter, at his approach- 
ing visitation, expressive of their gratitude 
for his lordsbip’s opposition to the Church 
Discipline Bill. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Bickleigh new church, which bas been 
rebuilt at the cost of Sir Ralph Lopez, 
was consecrated on the 2ist of August, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of spec- 
tators, amongst whom were the leading 
families of the neighbourhood.— West of 
England Conservative. 

On the 5th of August, the Bishop of 
Exeter held his visitation at Totnes, being 
the commencement of his ordinary visita- 
tion, The part of the archdeaconry of Tot- 
nes comprised in this visitation contains a 
population of sixty thousand persons. 
There are in it seventy-four churches and 
eighty resident 


whom seventy-three attended at this visi- 
tation.— Jbid. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


serving clergymen, of 


On August the 8tb, at an open chapter, 
at which the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
was present, the right rev. prelate was 
pleased to confirm the election ot the Rev. 
Thomas Hill Lowe, A.M., Prebendary, 
Canon, and Precentor, to the place and 
dignity of Dean, and to issue his mandate 


for the installation, which accordingly 
took place, with the customary forms, at 
the morning service on the following day. 
During the proceedings, the Lord Bishop 
produced a letter he bad received by that 
post from Lord John Russell, protesting 
against the interference of the chapter or 
the bishop with the right of the crown to 
nominate a dean, and giving his lordship 
notice that the crown would take early 
legal proc eedings in order to vindicate its 
rights and dignity. This letter was read 
by the registrar, and received in silence. 
— Freter Gatette. 

The court of Common Pleas has decided 
that where a living has two patrons, one a 
protestant and the other a Roman catholic, 
the living shall remain only in the gift of 
the protestant, — Exeter Flying Post. 

ESSEX. 

Sresstnc Cuurcu-rate.—Smith and 
Willis v. Dixvon.—This case came again 
before the Consistory Court on the 14th 
August. Ona former court day an alle- 
gation was admitted on behalf of Mr. 
Dixon, who opposed the validity of the 
rate on the ground that it was excessive, 
(the churchwardens having in vestry pro- 
posed arate of Gd. inthe pound, whereas 
a vote in favour of a rate of 9d. in the 
pound was carried,) and also on the plea 
that there was no specification of the pro- 
perties liable to be rated appended and 
prepared for examination of the parishion- 
ers. It appeared from the proceedings, 
that there has not been a church-rate 
granted in this parish from 1852 to 1859, 
and that the increase in the rate on the 
present occasion was to repair two of the 
bells which had become, from age, entirely 
useless. The learned judge having heard 
counsel in opposition to the admissibility 
of the responsive plea now offered on be- 
half of the churchwardens, considered it 
unnecessary to trouble the learned civilian 
engaged on the other side. The vestry 
was clearly entitled to increase the rate 
for the repair of the bells, it being the 
duty of the churchwardens only to pro- 
pose a rate for the sustentation of the 
church, and the decent observance of di- 
vine service. The point of law which 
had been raised against the validity of the 
rate could not stand. It would be con- 
trary to justice to put the inhabitants of 











the parish to the expense of a specification 
of the property liable to the church-rate, 

when such rate was made on the basis of 
the specification for the poor-rate. The 
responsive allegation now offered on be- 
half of the churchwardens must therefore 
be admitted. — Essex Standard. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


(From a Correspondent.)—It is grati- 
fving to perceive how the late unreason- 
able and, we may sav, un-Christian out- 
ery that has been raised by enemies against 
the established church bas called forth 
the zeal and energy of its friends, and to 
remark what a friendly spirit for its wel- 
fare has been in consequence evinced on 
every hand. We have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing a fresh instance of benevolence 
extended towards the families of dis- 
tressed clergymen, and to point out a last- 
ing benefit late ly conferred upon the dio- 
cese of Gloucester. 

A benevolent lady, by the name of Ed- 
wards, widow of the late Rev. Isaac Ed- 
wards, formerly curate of South Cerney, 
in the county of Gloucester, died in Ain. 
gust, 1834, and left the residue of ber 
property to the charity for the relief of 
the widows and orpbans of distressed 
clergymen of that diocese. At the an- 
nual meeting of the charity in August, 
1837, the bishop presiding, it was unani- 
mously resolved, by a very numerous 
assemblage ot laity and clergy, that a col- 
lege or asylum for the afflicted families of 
deceased ministers should be erected, out 
of Mrs. Edwards’ bequest in this diocese. 
A strong feeling prevailed that no class of 
persons experienced greater deprivation 
and misery than the families of many de- 
ceased clergymen, who, during the incum- 
bency of the father or husband, bad en- 
joved the possession of a comfortable 
home, and who upon his decease are 
turned houseless upon the wide world ; 
and that therefore to provide such afflicted 
persons with acommodious residence dur- 
ing the period of deep distress would tend 
greatly to comfort the widowed beart and 
cheer the drooping spirits. Accordingly, 
the benevolent notion has been carried out 
into action,—a college, containing twelve 
tenements, bas been erected at South 
Cerney, near Cirencester, the place where 
this lady resided, and bas been called after 
her name. Five of the tenements are 
ready for the reception of inmates. Ad- 
mission is offered in the first place to the 
pensioners of the charity, and if they are 
supplied, or do not require a residence, 
the acy vantage will be extended to other 
afflicted persons connected with the dio- 
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cese, The building is a beautiful speci- 
men of Tudor architecture. It is cheer- 
fully situate at the entrance into the vil- 

lage. Each tenement consists of a parlour 
about fourteen feet square, a kitchen of 
the same size, a back kitchen or brew- 
house, two good chambers, and as many 
attics. The college commands a pleasant 
prospect, and stands at an easy distance 
from the church. Here, then, is another 
refuge against the storm provided for 
twelve afflicted families, where, upon ap- 
plication to the treasurer, they may be ad- 
mitted, and remove from the glebe-house, 
now become the property of another, into 
a cheerful, commodious home, to be their 
residence for life. — August 5th, 1859. 

The cause of that valuable institution, 
the General Hospital and Dispensary of 
this town, was on Sunday, 4th of Aug. ad- 
vocated at St. John’s church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds. ‘lhe congre- 
gation, which was so numerous that many 
persons were obliged to stand outside the 
doors of the church, testified their sense of 
the powerful statements of the rev. geatle- 
man by the munificent contribution of 
BYl. 1s. 2d. Big: prayers were read by 
the Rev. W.S. Phillips, incumbent of the 
divends.~ Galie nham Journal. 

Charles Bathurst, Esq. of Lydney Park, 
has forwarded to the Diocesan Church- 
Building Association, through the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, presi- 
dent, the munificent donation of 1L000/. 
towards the endowment of the new church 
at Cinderford, Forest of Dean. More than 
20,000/. bas been subscribed to the Church- 
Building Association, of which two-thirds 
were contributed by the clergy. — Wor- 
cester Journal, 

Dr. Warneford bas again shewn his 
kind and generous feeling towards the es- 
tablished chure bh by giving 400, towards 
erecting a new church at Hanham.— 
Sherhourne Journal, 

The living of Stockland, Bristol, has 
been sold by the Bristol town council for 
11052. Thomas Daniel, Esq. of Sneyd 
Park, is the purchaser. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Wixcnester.—The new church of St. 
Mary, Portsmouth, was consecrated on 
the Sth of August, by the Bishop of 4 1n- 
chester, Itis a plain but neat building, 
73 feet long, 47 feet wide, with galleries 
on three sides. — Hampshire Advertiser. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A deputation from the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Hereford waited on his Grace the 
Are bbishop of ¢ ‘anterbury , on the 25th of 
July, and prese nted the followi ing address: 
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“We, the undersigned clergy of the 
diocese of Hereford, are desirous of ap- 
proaching your grace witb the expression 
of our veneration for the sacred office to 
which, by Divine Providence, you have 
been called, of our respect and affection 
for your personal character and virtues, 
and of our gratitude for the firmness and 
discretion which you have evinced in a 
season of peculiar difficulty and danger. 

** Ata time when events are daily pass- 
ing before us which mark the growth of 
latitudinarian sentiments, and the igno- 
rance which prevails concerning the spi- 
ritual claims of the church, we are espe- 
cially anxious to lay before your grace the 
assurance of our devoted adberence to the 
apostolical doctrine and policy of the 
church over which you preside, and of 
which we are ministers; and our deep- 
rooted attachment to that system of edu- 
cation of which your grace has been so 
determined a supporter. 

‘‘ And while we most earnestly depre- 
cate that restless desire of change which 
would tashly innovate in these important 
matters, we are not less solicitous to de- 
clare our firm conviction that should any- 
thing from the lapse of years or altered 
circumstances require correction or re- 
newal, your grace and our other spiritual 
rulers may rely upon the cheerful co- 
operation and dutiful support of the clergy 
of this diocese in carrying into effect any 
measures that may tend to revive the dis- 
cipline of ancient times, to strengthen the 
connexion between the bishops, clergy, 
and people, and to promote the purity, the 
efficiency, and the unity of the church,” 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford held his 
primary visitation on Friday, the 2nd of 
August, in Hereford Cathedral, which was 
fully attended by the clergy. His lord- 
ship delivered an able and eloquent charge, 
treating largely upon the important clauses 
of the Plurality, Church Discipline, and 
National Education Bill ; and also noticed 
the various plans in contemplation by the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. The Rev. 
W. H. Maddock, of Kingston, preached 
an excellent sermon, in which he enlarged 
upon the unfortunate divisions among 
Christians, and upon the mistaken popular 
notion that it does not signify to what sect 
a Christian belongs. The Lord Bishop en- 
tertained his clergy in the common hall of 
the college. His lordship held his visita- 
tion at Ludlow on Wednesday last, when 
an admirable sermon was preached by the 
respected Archdeacon Vickens. His lord- 
ship afterwards delivered an impressive 
charge to the numerous clergymen, — Here- 
ford Journal. ; 
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On the 29th of July, the Bishop of 
Hereford held a confirmation at St. Mary's 
Church, Monmouth, after having performed 
a similar ceremony at St. Weonard’s, in 
the adjoining county. The candidates at 
Monmouth were very numerous, occupy- 
ing nearly the entire of the body of the 
church, The bishop was accompanied by 
the Dean of Hereford.— Bristol Journal. 

The Hon. and Rev. Henry Rodney has 
lately purchased a superior and fine-toned 
organ, anc generously presented it to the 
parish church of Eye, where he has placed 
It in aneat and commodious gallery erected 
at his own expense.— Hereford Journal. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Ata fancy sale held lately at Abbott's 
Langley, to raise a sum in aid of the en- 
dowment of the new church on Chipper- 
field Common, the sum of 9731, was gained 
for the purpose, —County Herald, 

KENT. 

The ceremony of consecrating St. Peter's 
Chapel, Maidstone, was performed on the 
15th of August, by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This building, 
says the Maidstone Journal, was formerly 
the chapel of an hospitium for pilgrims and 
poor travellers, built by Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, about the year 1260, 
and dedicated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. Thomas a Becket. The revenues of 
the institution were subsequently trans- 
ferred to the college founded by Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, the hospitium disap- 
peared, the chapel, the interior of which 
is a beautiful specimen of the early Gothic 
style of architecture, although disused for 
centuries for religious purposes, remained 
in a remarkable state of preservation, and 
by the exertions of the Rev. F. F. Hasle- 
wood, and the liberality of the public, was, 
about two years since, restored, enlarged, 
the old part being preserved in its original 
state, and opened for the celebration of 
divine worship in the established church. 
The venerable building to which on these 
accounts so much interest attaches was on 
this occasion crowded in every part. Im- 
mediately after consecrating St. Peter's, 
the archbishop proceeded to Tovil, and 
laid the foundation of the new church 
there. A great concourse of people as- 
sembled to witness the ceremony ; there 
were present the Earl of Romney, (who, 
in conjunction with Viscount Marsham, 
has liberally granted the ground, in 
addition to a handsome donation,) the 
Hon. and Rev. J. F. Noel, the Rev. Dr. 
Griffith, Rev. J. Reeve, Rev. R. I. Wil- 
berforce, Rev. C. Rew, Rev. J. Jebb, 

Rev. T. Harrison, Rev. W. Baker, Rev. 
W. Presgrave, &c.—Aentish Observer. 
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The Earl of Thanet has recently built, 
at his own expense, two handsome school- 
rooms (one for boys and the other for 
girls) for the poor of the parish of West- 
well, in this county; in addition to which, 
he has, unsolicited, doubled bis subserip- 
tion, already a very handsome one.—Ihid, 

A meeting of the archdeacon and clergy 
of Rochester took place on 15th of August, 
to carry into effect a scheme for the ex- 
tension of education. This plan was to 
establish a school in the most convenient 
part of every parish, under the superin- 
tendence of the clergyman, and in which 
the doctrines of the church of England 
only were to be taught ; the funds for this 
purpose to be raised by subscription.—1), 

LANCASHIRE, 

Cuvurcn - or = Excranp Scuoors.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Church-of- 
England School Society was held 25 July, 
at the school rooms, in Cornwallis Street, 
and the following report was adopted and 
ordered to be printed .— 

The committee of the Liverpool Church- 
of-England School Society present the 
third report of the society’s proceedings, 
with continued thankfulness to Almighty 
God for the favour with which he has 
continued to bless it. 


The schools, they trust, are in a state of 


progressive improvement; and although 
the committee cannot flatter themselves 
with the hope that the instruction com- 
municated to the children is such at pre- 
sent as is likely to produce that permanent 
religious and moral improvement which is 
the real object of popular education, still 
they hope that much good effect in this 
respect must have been accomplished, 
and that, by God's blessing, more in future 
may be attained. 

The numbers in the South School are as 
follow :. 

Bovs ia 991 

Girls wae Ge. oa “ed ee eee 

PEE kc lw ck Ow ee 


Total .. cco co «- S861 

Last year the numbers reported were 
1089, The decrease therefore seems to 
be considerable, but is more seeming than 
real. The attendance last year was so 
Irregular that the numbers reported were 
more nominal than real. This year the 
report is of the children actually in attend- 
ance :— 


In the North School the numbers are :— 


Boys ee ee ** ** e- 412 
Girls ee ee ee ee ** 200 
NE sas sc ee? au vee Se 
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Last vear the return was 919. There is 
therefore an apparent decrease of 75, 
which is to be accounted for in the same 
way. 

Land fora central school, in Gill Street, 
has been purchased, but the building has 
not yet been commenced, for the following 
reasons ;—=LThe committee being of opinion 
that it would be desirable to combine a 
normal and model school for teachers in 
the central establishment, commissioned 
the Rev, S. Barker to inspect Mr. Stow's 
school at Glasgow, and, on his report, de- 
termined to build upon the Glasgow plan, 
in some situation where land was cheaper, 
As, however, an outlay would be required 
for this purpose much exceeding their 
means, they decided to apply to the 
Treasury for part of a grant of 10,0001, 
which was voted by parliament in 1855 
for the purpose of normal schools. A 
memorial was sent in January to the lords 
of the Treasury with plans for the in- 
tended schools. No reply having been 
made, the application was repeated in 
March. ‘The answer to this was, that the 
memorial was referred to the “Privy 
Council Education Committee.” ‘This 
committee has not vouchsafed a reply or 
returned the plans ; but it appears by their 
public proceedings that the Liverpool ap- 
plication is rejected.—Liverpool Standard. 

Sr. Luxe’s, Coerruam Ilint.— At 
length, the appointment to this church has 
been filled up, the selection made by the 
trustees, from the many candidates who 
had offered, is the Rev. Mr. King, late of 
Nuneaton. He was recommended to the 
trustees by Dr. Hook.— Manchester Courter. 

MIDDLESEX, 

A new church in Soho, the first stone of 
which was laid about eighteen months ago 
by the Earl De Grey, underwent the cere- 
mony of consecration by the Bishop of 
London on the 25rd of July last. This 
church is the largest that bas been erected 
for several years in the metropolis, and 
cost altogether about 14,0002., 25004, of 
which was supplied by the commissioners 
for building churches, and upwards of 
10,0001. was raised by voluntary subserip- 
tions amongst the inhabitants of St. James's 
parish, and by others anxious for the dis- 
semination of religious instruction, The 
building is in the Gothic style of architec. 
ture. The churchcontains ample accommo- 
dation for about 1800 persons, from two 
to three hundred sittings being free. A 
great number of the nobility were present, 
amongst whom were the Archbishop of 
Armagh and family, Earl De Grey, the 
Countess of Lichfield, Lady Louisa Lin- 
coln, &c, —Morning Herald. 
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The Rev. J. H. Fisk has presented the 
munificent donation of 1000/. to the funds 
of King’s College Hospital. — Morning 
Post. 

Cuurncu - or- Exotianp ComMerciat 
Scnoors.—It is gratifying to learn that 
the schools recently established by the 
Bishops of London and Winchester are 
meeting with the most marked success. 
In the central school in Rose Street, Soho, 
there are nearly 100 pupils, and at the 
branch school at Lambeth, upwards of 150, 
Schools in connexion with the institution 
are to be established immediately at 
Clapham, Clerkenwell, Pimlico, Chelsea, 
Fulbam, Hounslow, and Rotherhithe.— 
Standard. 

An association has, within the last few 
days, been est: shlished in the parish of 
St. Giles, Holbora, entitled ** The Paro- 
chial Association of St. Giles’s, Holborn, 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” The Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Dishop ot London is 
chosen president, and several of the lead- 
ing gentlemen and tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood have already formed themselves 
into a committee for the purpose ot further- 
ing the objects of the association, The 
subac riptions are placed on so low a scale 
thatit will fall within the power of almost 
every inhabitant in the parish to become a 
member of the association, the same being 
limited to one penny per month, or one 
shilling per annum. It is to be hoped 
that other parishes throughout the metro- 
polis will follow so truly Christian and 
laudable an example.— Morning Herald, 


io 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Perrrnornoucu Cuuncu-ratr. — A 
Strong contest has been going on here 
with respect to a church-rate. The poll, 
however, concluded as follows:— 
For the rate ie me ee wen. ee 
Against it oc ce 6ce «(Cee «6106 
Majority in favour of the rate, 207 

— Nort} ampton Herald, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

In consequence of the elevation of the 
Rev, F. Anson to the deanerv of Cheste T, 
a he ndal stall in the collegiate chure h 
ut Southwell bh as become void, 


OXFORDSHIRE, 
The Rev. Dr. 
Geology at Oxf rd, bas ‘ust been elected 


. - aS. 2 . 
corre spohaing mem! er of the Institute ot 


France, in the room otf Ni. Reboul, Te. 


cently deceased, Of eleyen sondidehae 


submitted d for selection SiX Were L DE lish. 
meo,—Ouxsferd Herald, 


Duckland, Professor of 


A bazaar was recently held at Chipping 
Norton for several days, the protits of which 
are to be appropriated to the repairing of 
the church in that town. After the ex- 
penses had been paid, more than 300/, was 
cleared by the experiment.—Z/bid, 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The first stone of a new church at the 
Quinton, in the parish of Halesowen, was 
laid on Friday, the 19th ult., by Lord Lyt- 
telton, accompanied by the Rev. R. RB. 
Hone, the vicar, and other gentlemen. 
The spot is near the fifth milestone from 
Birmingham, and it will be found con- 
venient toaconsiderable population, many 
of whom live at a distance of three or four 
wiles from any church.—Sadopian Journal. 

On 13th August, the beautiful new 
church at Ketlevy, which was built and 
endowed at the sole expense of the Duke 
of Sutherland, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. ‘The eburch is 
a beautiful Gothic edifice, standing on an 
eminence commanding extensive views of 
the surrounding country.—TIbid, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

On 9th August, anew church at Cleve- 
don, called Christ’s Church, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Duke of Grafton and his daughter 
were among the numerous assembly who 
were present at the cere mony. The apie 
pointed minister is ~ Kev. Geo, Weare 
Braikenridge, M.A. ef University Col- 
lege. G.W. ho oes eg Esq. of Bris- 
lington, who has a summer residence at 
Clevedon, took the burthen of the ex- 
penses of the building Ac. wholly upon 
himself, and to his libe rality and public 
spirit the public are therefore chiefly in- 
debted tor the accommodation they now 
OSSeSS. i 

W.H. L. Bruges, Esq., M.P., has pre- 
sented the sum of fifty guineas towards 
the endowment of scholarshij s in Queen's 
College, Bath. 

OrexisGc or THE Batn Criy Commer- 
c1rat Scnoor,.—On Monday, July 29, being 
the day fixed by the Board ot the Bath 
General Instruction Soc iety for opening 
the Citv School, the gentle men ot the 
board assembled in the society's library, 
after the children bad been dismissed for 
the morning, to meet their bead master, 
the Rev. Henry Atkinson. Sir W. Cock- 
burn, Bart., was called to the chair, when 
the principal introduced the head master 
to the beard, and took occasion to state the 
grounds upon which he claimed for him 
their full confidence. He felt full conti- 
dence that, under Mr. Atkinson's care, the 
Bath City School would be a credit to the 
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society and a blessing to the city. He 
then introduced the bead master to the 
gentlemen present individually. The bead 
master brietly acknowledged the very flat- 
tering report which the principal had made 
of his former services, and assured the 
committee that no exertions should be 
wanting on his part to fulfil their just ex- 
pectations, and to promote the success and 
credit of the school. The chairman ex- 
pressed the contidence which the board 
reposed in the character and exertions of 
the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, and the satis- 
faction they felt at opening the school 
under such auspices. A report was then 
made of the number of pupils who had 
already been entered, which elicited warm 
expressions of satisfaction. Among the 
members present were the Rev, Messrs, 
Woodham, Baker, and Pidder ; Colonel 
Daubeney, Capt. Campbell, J. Phillott, 
Esq., W. M, Pinder, Esq., Xe.— Bath 
Ili rald, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Meerixe ro Ereer Tourer Appitionar 
Cuurcues iy Worvenuamrroxn.— This 
meeting was held on Tuesday, the Soth 
July. The chair was taken by Henry Ilill, 
hsq.,and the meeting was most eloque:. tly 
addressed by the Rev. W. Dalton, G. Lb. 
Thorneveroft, Esq., the Rev. Il, Moore, 
X\c. The cost ot the churches, it was men- 
tioned, would be about 10,000/. each, and 
it was announced that Miss Ilinckes would 
erect and endow one at her own expense. 
The Rev. W. Dalton and Mrs, Dalton 
were announced as subscribing S0v0/, to 
each of the others, and subscriptions of 
Sool, and 100/, to each were also an- 
nounced as given by two other individuals, 
Ihe amount subscribed in the room, we 
rejoice to say, was upwards of 3000/,— 
i o/verhampton Chronicle. 

New Cuvuncues 1s toe Porrerirs, 
Che district committee for Newcastle and 
the Potteries, appointed by the Diocesan 
Society of Lichfield, since their appoint- 
ment have already received, in donations 
and subscriptions, 7001.— Ibid. 


SUFFOLK, 


Tue Bury Cuveen Parroxace—Sir 
F. Pollock's opinion bas been taken upon 
the question whether the readership of St. 
James's Church is the gift of the Lown 
Council or of the Dish op ot Ely. and that 
learned rentieman has declared that the 
right of presentation 13 in the b shop. la 
consequence of this opinion, the Court of 
(Jueen’s Bench will be moved next term 
for a mandamus, calling onthe rev, gentle- 
man appointed by the council to shew 
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cause why he refuses to give up the pulpit 
to the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, — Bury Herald, 
ENcarcement or Cuepsurcn Cuuren. 
—On 26th July, the foundation-stone of 
the new chancel about to be added to the’ 
church of Chedbureh was laid. Ihe ev. 
G. Ingram, rector, attended by the church- 
warden, with the principal inhabitants, and 
the children of the National and Sunday- 


schools, assembled in the church- yi ard,— 
Suffolk llevald, 
SUSSEX. 

The Dean of Chichester has established 
a theological seminary tor the education 
of candidates for holy orders at Chiches- 
ter, Ihe Rev. Charles Marriott, M.A, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxtord, has been 
appointed Principal,—Cambridge Adver- 
tise) 

On Friday, 9th August, a district church 
and burial ground, with a district appro- 
priated thereto, dedicated to St. Augus- 
tine, situate near Flimwell, 1a the parish 
of Vicehurst, was consecrated by the Lord 
Iishop of Chichester, attended by a nu- 
merous body ot the clergy.— Brighton Ga- 
telle, , f 

St. John’s Chapel, Crowborough, was 
consecrated, on Yord July, by the Lord 
Bisho ) of C hi leas ir, — Ibid. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Coventry Recticiovs anno Userut 
KxownrenGe Socirty.—On July 22nd, the 
fourth annual meeting of the above society 
was beld at St. Mary’s Hall. The chair was 
taken about a quarter to one by the Rev. 
Dr. look, The meeting was very nume- 
rous!y attended—much more so than on 
any previous occasion, We noticed on the 
plattorm the Rev. John Howells, Viear of 
lrinity ; the Rev. IT. Sheepshanks, Head 
Master of the kree Grammar School; the 
Rev D. Butler; the Rev. Hl. Bellairs, 
Rector of Bedworth; the Rev. EF. Gibson, 
R.A. Rotherham, Esq., the Rev, Il Mae. 
lean, the Rev. R. Chapman, Mr. Brind. 
ley ; the Rev. G. L. Cooke, of Cubbington 3 
Mr. Wall, Mr. Coldicot, Mr. W. Odell, 
Mr. Eld, Mr, Soden, Xc. &c —Coventry 
Standard. 

Eponaston Cuourncu-rate—For the 
rate, S00, bad votes, 5—501; against the 
rate, 279, bad votes, 2O—W59 , majority 
in favour of the proposed rate, 42.— Dir- 
mingham Gazette. 

the general committee of the Birming- 
ham Church-Building Society have an- 
nounced the promise of 1000/4. tor an en- 
dowment of the second church, to be 
erected in the neighbourhood of Summer- 
Lill, near that town, — Ibid. 
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The Rev. Dr. Warneford, whose gene- 


rous bequest to the fund for the erection of 


a new church in the borough of Stroud we 
recently announced, has presented the 
munificent sum of 1000/. to the Royal 
School of Medicioe and Surgery lately es- 
tablished in the town of Birmingbam. 

Earl Howe has given 2v00l. to the fund 
for erecting ten churches in Birmingham. 
— Standard, 

The new chapel of St. Mary, in Lea- 
mington, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester on 27th July. Itis 
a Gothic edifice, and will seat about 1200 
persons. The patronage is vested in trus- 
tees, and the incumbency is to be con- 
ferred on the Rev. William Tilson Marsh, 
B.A., only son of Dr. Marsh. — Worcester 
Journal. 


WILTSHIRE, 


Diocese or Satisnury.—The anniver- 
sary meeting of the Church Union Society 
was held on Tuesday, August 13, at Dor- 
chester. Divine service was read at the 
Church of St. Peter by the Rev. J. Mor- 
ton Colson, and a sermon was preached by 
the Rev, R. Moore, rector of Wimborne St. 
Giles, who took as his text, 1 Peter, 111. 8. 
[he collection atter service amounted to 
Sol. 13s. Sd. After the sermon, the annual 
meeting of the members took place at the 
County Hlall, the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Dorset in the chair. Sage annual report 
was read by the Rev. W. Dansey, the se- 
cretary, who gave a Siok skoteh of the In- 
stitution, which was founded solely on a 
suggestion of the late Bishop Burgess, 
soon atter his translation to the diocese of 
Sarum, originating in his own experience, 
in the see of St. David's, of the good 

etlects of a similar soc iety for uniting the 
co-operation of district committees, cleri- 
cal meetings, and charitable funds. The 
Society has for its first object provision 
for the inhrmities and in capac ities of aged 
ministers, who, either as incumbents or 
curates, are unable to perform their duties ; 
aud ou this object the committee have ex- 
pended, since 1830, when the tunds of the 
Society first became available, 654/. in 6 
several grants to poor and disable d clergy- 
men. Another important part of its duties 
commenced in 1855, which was that of 
contnbuting towards erecting and render- 
ing habitable glebe houses in small bene. 
hees, 80 as to facilitate residence, Lhe 
committee have since expended 43°), 
nine grants, 


In 
Amongst the third class of 
objects, to which attention was directed in 
ISO, were, superannuated parish clerks, 
upon whom the committee have bestowed 


14 grants, amounting to 551; making a 
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total outlay up to the present time of 
11091. in the collective objects of the In- 
stitution’s bounty. The report then pro- 
ceeded most feelingly to express the regret 
of the committee at the necessary insuffi- 
ciency of the grants, owing to the circum- 
scribed means of the Society; and sug- 
gested as accessorial means for inc reasing 
the funds, the holding of decanal meetings, 
the organization of committees, and the 
more frequent preaching of sermons in aid 
of the Society, Amongst the principal 
personages present at this anniversary 
were, Robert Williams, Esq., C. B. Wol- 
laston, Esq., Mrs. M. Frampton, Mrs, 
Floyer, Mr. and Mrs, G. Bankes, the Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon of Dorset, the 
Hon. and Rev, W. Towry Law, the Revs, 
R. Moore, R.D., Henry Fox, R.D., Wil- 
liam Buller, R.D., Richard Waldy, R.D., 
R. Grant, R.D., T. Dade, R.D., W. 
Dansey, R.D., (Secretary) James A. 
Templer, R.D., James Venables, R.D., 
F. Mac Carthy, R.D., W. R. HH. Charebill, 
J. Morton Colson, G. Wood. A. Shirley, 
R. Cutler, J. Foster, H. F. Yeatman, 
Hen. Moule, Reginald Smith, J. Menzies, 
Charles Fox, G. A. Seymer, W. H. 
Ludlow,C. Bingham, — Folliott, J. bower, 
Xc.— Salisbury Herald. 

The diocesan anniversary of those two 
venerable church societies, the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and that 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held at Warminster on the 6th 
of August. The Venerable Archdeacon 
Lear preached the sermon in bebalf of the 
societies, The Rev. Josiah Bateman and 
the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best strenu- 
ously advocated the claims, and described 
the exigencies of the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
total of the collections at the anniversary 
very nearly amounts to 60/.—IJhid, 

The new chapel lately erected at Charl- 
ton, Donhead St. Mary, Wilts, was con- 
secrated by the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese on August 15th. 
The ceremony was attended by a large as- 
semblage of the clergy and laity of the 
nel ighbourhood. —Thid. 

An atrocious outrage was committed a 
few days since at the chapel at Stand- 
Ivnch, near Salisbury. The sacred edifice 
was broken in'o, the Nelson family vault 
entered, mountings and ornaments of a 
coffin carried off; the place was also dese- 
crated in a most indecent manner. A re- 
ward of 50 guineas has been offered for the 
discovery of the villains who perpetrated 
the crime. — Ibid. 

The old church at Wilton is in so dila- 
pidated a state as to be almost unlit for use, 
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and the expense of repairing it thoroughly 
almost beyond the means of the inhabit- 
ants. The Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., 
having been informed of this fact, deter- 
mined to build a new church at his own 
expense, to which be will add a range of 
buildings for schools, Xc.— Dorset Chron. 


(From the Salisbury and Wilts Herald, of 
August 10.)—Conronration or Sacisnpury. 
—Appress oF CONGRATULATION TO THE 
Loxp Bisnor or tne Diocese. 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Edward, Lord Bishop of the Diocese of 
Sarum. 

May it please your Lordship,—We, the 

Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the city 

and borough of New S Sarum, in council as- 

sembled, do hereby, with feelings of pro- 

found respect and esteem, tender to your 
lordship our heartfelt congratulations on 
the auspicious event of your lordship’s 
marriage, accompanied by the expression 
of our most sincere wishes and our ardent 
hope that, by God’s blessing, a union 
based upon the purest affection, and ce- 
mented by the tenderest sympathies, may 
be crowned by many years of that happi- 
ness which piety and virtue can alone 
secure. 

We gladly avail ourselves of so fitting 
an occasion to manifest our grateful sense 
of the eminent services rendered to this 
diocese by your lordship’s exemplary dis- 
charge of your sacred functions; by the 
unremitting fidelity and zeal with which 
your lord ship has watched over and pro- 
moted the best interests of the Christian 
religion and of the established church, as 
well as the spiritual and tewporal interests 
of ** the fold committed to your charge ;”’ 
and by the devoted earnestness wherewith 
vou have upon all occasions laboured, as 
became a faithful servant of * the Lord 
and Shepherd of all,” in stimulating and 
encouraging, not only throughout your 
diocese, but throughout the empire, the 
inculeation of that first and greatest of all 
national blessings—the religious instruc. 
tion of the people in the principles of the 
Protestant faith, and under the si uperin- 
tendence of Protestant ministers of the 
gospel, 

Given under our common seal, this Ist 

day of August, 1839. 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 

the City and Borough of New Sarum. 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

l return you my best thanks for the ad- 
dress of congratulation which you have 
done me the honour to present to me, 

| recognise in it equally the expression 
{ kind feeling to myself persoually, and 
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that of respect for the office which I have 
been called to fill in the church of Christ; 
and | beg to assure you that I meet both 
those sentiments with a corresponding re- 
turn. 

It is highly gratifying to me to feel that 
though the necessary and formal con- 
nexion which used to subsist between the 
bishops of Salisbury and the corporation 
of this city has been terminated by the 
changes which have taken place in your 
municipal constitution, you do not the less 
recognise that higher bond of union which 
naturally connects those who, as ** powers 
ordained of God,” have different but not 
unconnected spheres of duty assigned to 
them by his ordinance. 

The wisdom of our ancestors in blending 
throughout our institutions sacred with 
civil things, marked their sense that piety 
towards God is the only sure foundation of 
social order, and that itis the duty ofa 
Christian government to upbold in its out- 
ward ordinances that religion from which 
in turn it receives its best and firmest sup- 
port. I am sensible, therefore, that in 
endeavouring by the Divine aysistance to 
discharge, to the best of my power, my 
duties, | am co-operating with you in the 
fulfilment of yours: and I also rejoice in 
the assurance, that in every effort to pro- 
mote in this city the interests of the church 
of Christ established among us, | may 
rely with confidence on your zealous co- 
operation and steady support. I have the 
honour to be, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 
with much respect and regard, your very 
faithful friend and servant, 

(Signed) hk. Sanum, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


At the quarterly meeting of the Wor- 
cester Diocesan Church-Building Society, 
recently beld, a letter was read from 
the executors of the late Mrs. Kyrewood, 
of Droitwich, announcing that that bene- 
volent lady bad bequeathed the sum of 
700d. (three per cent. consols) to the so- 
ciety. — Worcester Journal, 

lhe Lord Bishop of Worcester held his 
triennial visitation at the Cathedral, on 
Wednesday, the 24th of July. ‘There was 
a full attendance of the clergy of the dean- 
eries of Worcester and Powick, among 
whom were, the Hon. and Kev. J. Somers 
Cocks; the Hon. and Rev. W. Chetwynd 
Talbot ; the Rev. Messrs. A. 3. Lechmere, 
Henry Cocks, Jobn Foley, and BE. W. 
Wakeman, Rural Deans; and the Rev. 
Messrs. H. J. Tayler; DD. Cameron; J. 
Herbert ; ‘Turberville; M. Luan, H. 
J. Phillpotts; W. Morton ; W. Cc. Ches- 
shyre; J. Pearson, W. G. Kershaw ; ds 
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Bell; W. Hill ; G. St.John ; J.Commeline ; 
A. Wheeler; G. Williams; B. Sanders ; 
R. Saryeant; H.W. Weston; T. Brown, 
&e. After morning prayers, the Visitation 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. Donald 
Cameron, rector of St. Helen's, from the 
text, 4th chapter of the first Epistle to 
limothy, 12th and two following verses. 
‘The service being concluded, the bishop, 
followed by the clergy, churchwardens, 
and others of the laity, proceeded to the 
Ecclesiastical Court in the Lady Chapel, 
where, the court having been opened with 
the customary formalities, his lordship 
delivered his charge to the clergy.—Ibid. 
New Cuvren at OLpswinrorpd.— 
1000/, has already been collected in the 
parish and neighbourhood towards this 
undertaking. —Coventry Standard. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of Ripon has addressed 
a pastoral letter to the clergy of his dio- 
cese, directing that an annual sermon 
should be preached in behalf of the Ripon 
Diocesan Church- Building Society in every 
church and chapel within the diocese. 

Onsenvance or tHe Sansatu.—The 
iIlumber dockmaster has announced that 
no ships will be permitted to pass out of 
the docks on Sundays, and that from the 
Sist of this month, no vessel, steamer, or 
other craft, shall enter the docks on Sun- 
days This is announced to be with the 
concurrence of the Trinity House of Hull. 
—l Lull Paper, : 

GiooLeswick,.—The first stone of a new 
charch at Stainforth, in the parish of Gig- 
gleswick, was laid recently, preceded and 
accompanied by the usual processions and 
ceremonies, by Pusey Dawson, Esq., of 
Marshfield, at whose sole expense and 
that ot bis family the church will be erected 
and completed. The worthy founder, 
and the Rev, Rowland Ingram, delivered 
appropriate addresses to the people as- 
sembled.— Leeds Inte lligencer. 

A Roman-catholic church has been 
opened at Everingham in a style of splen- 
dour unequalled in England. The build- 
ing cost 30,0004; and the procession of 
bishops and clergy, with the pope's ban- 
ners and the host elevated, was more 
splendid than ever witnessed before in 
modern days in this country.—Sheffield 
Iris. : F i 
_ Great exertions are making at Whitby 
tor the building and endowing of a church 
at Grosmont, in the valley of Esk. ‘The 
point 1s well-chosen for this purpose ; it is 
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near the point of junction of the three ex- 
tensive parishes of Whitby, Lyth, and 
Pickering, and about seven miles distant 
from the town of Whitby. 

WALES. 

There is now in course of erection in the 
town of Abergavenny, at the very generous 
and gratuitous expense of a Miss Herbert, 
of the above place, an additional church 
and parsonage house, school-bouse, and a 
range of almshouses for the aged pogr.—. 
Bristol Journal. 

New Cuvurcu,—The foundation-stone 
of a new church was laid last week at 
Bishop’s Wood, near Ross, by the only 
daughter of Jobn Partridge, Esq., of that 
place. ‘This gentleman bas most liberally 
engaged to pay the entire expenses of the 
erection of this church, which will contain 
400 sittings. The designs are by Mr, 
John Plowman, jun., of this city. 

Diocest or Sr. Asavu.—The annual 
meeting of the St, Asaph Society for 
Promoting the Building and Enlargementof 
Churches and Chapels was held in the 
Chapter House, at St. Asaph, on Aug. 15. 
The meeting was most respectably attended 
and the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph presided 
on the occasion. The following grants 
were made :—lIn aid of building a chapel 
in the township of Bistre, in the parish of 
Mold, 2502. ; dittoat Denbigh, (additional) 
50l. ; for rebuilding and enlarging the 
church at Newton, 300l. ; ditto at Llane 
saintflraid Glan Conway, 501. ; and for 
enlarging the church at Northop, 25l. The 
extensive benefits already conferred by 
this society must strongly recommend it 
to all friends of the establishment in North 
Wales. Six new churches, in aid of which 
the society made grants, were consecrated 
in the course of last year, and one last 
month. ‘Iwo churches have also been re- 
built and enlarged.—Chester Gazette. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

We understand that a diocesan asso- 
ciation bas been recently formed in the 
Isle of Man for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the established church, 
and of supplying more adequate provision 
for the spiritual wants of the population, 
Ihe high praise of originating this asso- 
ciation is due to the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, the late highly respected tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, in this University, 
who was cordially supported by his excel- 
lency the lieutenant-governor of the is- 
land, and by the principal clergy and laity. 
— Cambridge Chronicle, 
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BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Baretti’s Italian and English Dictionary. New 
edition. 2vols. Svo. 26s. 

The London Catalogue of Books, 1814 to 1839. 
8vo. 208. cloth. 

Bible Gems. By the Rev. John Stewart. 2 vols. 
lgmo. 2Is_ hf.-cl. 

Hooker’s Works. New edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Iss. cloth, 

Cobbin’s Condensed Commentary. 2nd edition. 
Royal 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

Roscve’s Law of Evidence at Nisi Prius. By 
Compton Smirke. Sth edit. l2mo. 22s. bds. 

Travels in Western India. By the late Lieut.- 
Col. James Tod. Royaldto. 3/.13s.6d. el. 

Trish Pulpit. Vol. NWI. S8vo. 8s. bds. 

Gibson's Treatise on Land Surveying. &8vo. 9s. 

Burgh on the Revelation. to edition. fe. 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 

Emma Roberts’s East India Voyager. Post 8vo. 
7s. Gd. cloth. 

Dewne’s Three Months in the North. 12mo, 
5s. bds. 

Krummacher’s Eight Sermons on the Canticles. 
ismo. 38.61. cloth. 

Jarman and Bythewood’s Conveyancing. 3rd 
edit. Vol. V. ** Mortgages."’ Royal Svo. 25s. 
boards. 

Memoirs and Life of Dr. Morrison, By his 
Widow, 2vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 

Blackwood’s Atlas of Scotland. 21s. cloth. 

Marmont’s Present State of the Turkish Empire. 
8vo, 12s. cloth. 

Plain Sermons. Vol. III. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Sir A. Cooper's Lectures on Surgery. 6th edit. 
fe. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime. By W. A. Miles. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cyclopadia. Vol. CXVI., “ Swain. 
son’s Fishes, &c. Vol. 11.’’) 12mo0. 6s. cl. 
Hack’s Geological Sketches. Third edition. 

12mo. 9s. 

Gresiey’s Portrait of an English Charchman, 
3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Lockhart’s Scott. Vol. V. l2mo. 5s. cloth. 

Hemans’s Life and Works. Vol. Ill. fe. 5s, 
cloth. 

History of Moses. 18mo. 3s. bds. 

Wade's British History. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

Wise’s Analysis of One Hundred Voyages to 
and from India, China, &c. Royal svo. I4s. 
cloth, 

Morton’s Surgical Anatomy of the Groin. Royal 
8$vo. 9s. cloth, plain; 14s. coloured. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 8vo. 48. cloth. 

Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sinde. fe, 16s. 
cloth. 

Cockrane’s Library of Scottish Divines. Vol. I. 
* Binning.” fe. 5s. cloth. : 
Maurice's Lectures on Education. 12mo, 78. 6d. 
cloth. 

Egypt; a Familiar Description of the Land, 
People, Produce, &c. fe. 78. cloth. 
Delineations of Scripture Characters, &c. By 
Mrs. F. Montgomery. fe. 4s. cloth. 
Darwin's Journal of his Researches in Geology 
and Natural History. Royal Seo. 18s. cl. 
History and Topography of Ashbourne and 
Valley of the Dove, with illustrations. S8vo. 
lis. cl. Royal S8vo. 198. proofs. 
Macbrair’s Sketches of a Missionary’s Traveis 

in Egypt, Syria, &c, Post8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 


Morning Meditations. Sth edit. amo. 5s. cl. 

New Week’s Preparation. Bent’s new edition. 
Part I. 1s. 6d. bd. 

Confessions of a Thug, by Captain M. Taylor. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, 

The Cloud of Witnesses, by the Rev. J. S. M. 
Anderson. Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Godwin's Churches of London. 2 vols. 8vo. 

32s. cloth. Large paper, 48s, cl. 

Valery’s Travels in Italy. 8vo. 168. sewed. 

Boileau’s Traverse Tables. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth, 

Claridge’s Guide along the Danube. New edit. 
Fe. 8s. cloth. 

Gilbert’s New Mapof Europe. 4 sheets, 18s. 
sheets ; 1/. 128. case; 1/. 16s. black roller; 2/. 2s. 
mahogany roller. 

Gilbert’s New Map of England and Wales, with 
Companion, 12s. sheets; 148. case; 25s. 
black roller; 30s. mahogany roller. 

Frey's Hebrew and English Dictionary. New 
edit. Svo. 148. cloth. 

Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, 7th cdition. 
8vo. Qs. 6d. el. 

Campbell's New Testament. 12mo. new eiit. 
dis. 6d. cloth. 

Morison’s Parents. Fe. 38. 6d. cloth, 

Wilberforce’s Eucharistica. New edition, en- 
larged and improved. 2s, 6d. cl. 3s, 6d 
roan. 58. morocco. 

Bowring’s M.nor Morals for Young People. 
Part Ill. I2mo. 5s. Gd. bds, 

A Guide to Peterborough Cathedral, with Ilus- 
trations, Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. el. 

The God of Providence the God of the Bible, &c. 
By Alexander Carson, A.M. i8mo, 1s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Illustrations of Constantinople and the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor. 1/. lls. 6d. mor, 
elegant. 

Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham. By J, 
W. Burgon, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 108. cl. 
Jardine’s British Salmonidw. Partl. Elephant 

folio. 3/. 38. el. 

Lizars’ Practical Surgery. PartIl. 42 plates, 
8vo. 108.6d. cl. 2 partsin1, 2is. cl. 

Fox on Chlorosis. 8vo. 6s. hf-.cl. 

Pettigrew’s Biographical! Memoirs of Celebrated 
Physicians,&c. Imperial 8vo. 2Is8. hf-mor. 

Cape's Course of Mathematics. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
15s. el. 

The Zoology of Captain Beechey'’s Voyage to 
the Pacific. Royal 4to. 454. 58. cl, 

Historical Society’s Anglo-Saxon Charters. 
Vol.I. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Blindness: or, the Second Sense Restored and 
Lost. A Poem. By Andrew Parke. Post 8yo. 
108. cloth. 

The History of Gideon. fivo, 108. cl. 

Lectures on Biblical Criticism, By Samuel Da. 
vidson. 8vo. Ids. cloth. 

siblical Cabinet. Vol. XXIV. ‘* Witsius on the 
Lord’s Prayer.’ 12mo,. 78. cl. 

Wilkey’s Wanderings in Germany. 8vo, 48s. 
cloth, 

Armstrong on Steam-Engine Boilers. §svo. 8s. 
cloth. 

Hart on Oblique Arches. Imp. 8vo, 8s. cl. 
Hali’s Flora of Liverpool, with Appendix. By 
Wilson Armistead. Royal ismo. 68. el. 
Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Fe, 

7a. bds. 

Le Cras’s Laws of Jersey. Fe. 60. cl. 

Macooochie’s Australiana. Demy §vo. 5s, cl. 
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Paiey’s Clergyman’s Companion. Newedition. Calendar of Nature, 18 designs. By Cattermole. 


igmo. 5s. cl. Fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Recreations in Geology. By Miss Zornlin. Bonnett’s Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. 
i2mo. 48. 6d. cl. Fe. 8vo. 48. cl. 

The Minister of Andouse. By the Rev. Henry Angus's Prize Essay on the Voluntary System. 
Mowes. Fe. 4s, cl. Royal i2mo. 6s. cl. 





PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM JULY 24, TO AUGUST T 24, 1839. 


Bank Stock. 





New 344 percent. 





Consols. | Red. 3 per cent. ma Red.3\y per cent. 


Highest.....) 924 903 100} 993 | 187 
Lowest...... 91 915 99 sf 181! 


| India Stock. Long Anns. | Anns.,Jan.&July. | Exchequer Bills. ns. | India Bonds, 











— an 








RE 


Highest.....} 254 | es) ee 23 pm. 20 pm. 
Lowest...... 246 144 i ] 4!-l0ths. Laue 5 Loand 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R.W. — 5, Bank Chambers, seats 
| Price. Div. Price. |; Div. 





10 |Great Western 100/. 65/. paid| 66 





——— - 





Grand Junction Canal Co. ...! 185 


Birmingham do..............s008+ 220 10 (South Western, former pee 43 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... 84 4 Southampton. .. encccccee }| 

Kennet and Avon do............. 28 1.7 Grand Junction do... CN Oe ..| 198 12 
NEA SR: cacevcosdensocinin / 202 | 10 Liverpool and Manchester do.... 190 | 9.10 
BOUTIN: wiinadeescanconaedats 12 7 (London Dock do. ................ 65.10 3 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ..,...... 43 | 2 (St. Katherine’s Dock do. ......| 107 5 
Warwick and Birmingham do..| 276 | 16 |Albion Assurance do. ............, 73 | 3.10 
Warwick and Northampton do.| 202 | 14 |Globe do..............00. wei ae 6 
Worcester and “narra tape do.) 71 | G PERUANO, iccsiccessccstnccsma, OF 1.7.6 


London & Birmingham tid | 144 | 7 


way Co. ...100/. 90/, paid 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Recriven “ H.,” “ Sacrista,” “A. M. Clericus,” ‘ A. H.,” ‘Mr. Winning,” 
“ F. G.,” “ Mr. Nichols.” 

“ C. 8." on National Education, and “ R, B.,” are actually in type, but obliged 
to stand over 

The Editor quite agrees as to feeling with an English Curé. He does not know 
the article referred to, and seldom sees the work which contains it; but is it a state- 
ment of facts, or only a fiction got up by some nameless writer about an imaginary 
person - If so, itis not on that account better, (in one sense it is worse, as testify- 
ing the existence of the depraved appetite which it is invented to meet,) but it is the 
less worth notice, The persons who should be, to say the least, expostulated with 
are those who give their names, and lend their respectability, (senatorial, clerical, or 
what not,) to a system of ignorant and slanderous agitation. 





ERRATA IN THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST. 


Page 139, line 4, for “ pendens,” read ‘* perdens.” 
— 135, — 35, for “ narration,” read “ enarration.” 
— 157, — 32, for “ his,” read “ this.” 





